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Mrs. Tulliver was once an English teacher in 


a big high school back East. Just how many 
years ago that was she does not say. She is 
now getting up in years, but she remains as 
active as ever. She has quick-darting eyes that 
make you think they are loose in their sockets; 
sharp features; an investigative nose. 

Mrs. Tulliver is a reformer by accident and 
a pest by instinct. He greatest delight is in 
mixing into those affairs which occupy the 
She is at the head 
of several clubs and various relief orders. Last 
year the people of Idaho Center elected her 


minds of childless women. 


president of the parent-teachers association, 
since she is known to be rich and has nothing 
much to do. 

Up to this time the schools of Idaho Center 
never had been the target for criticism by lay 
experts. The superintendent is an authority in 
more than one field of school work, and since 
he was politician enough to keep out of polities, 
he made a host of friends. 

Two years ago he was attracted by a maga- 
zine article on “English in High Schools” writ 
ten by a young teacher in a neighboring state. 
This article inspired the superintendent to write 
this young woman a letter. They met shortly 
afterward at an inter-state convention. He was 
so pleased with her personality that he employed 
her as an English teacher the term following. 

Now when Mrs. Tulliver became president of 
the parent-teachers association it reminded her 
that she had once been an English teacher. So 
after a careful survey, she got up a paper 
which she read at the next meeting of the 
women’s club. 

It appears that Mrs. Tulliver had supplemented 
her own information with all the bombastic 
literature aimed against the present methods of 
teaching English she could find. Her work was 
a masterpiece of its kind. 
low standards of the West to the high standards 
“bawk east”. She railed at the new-fangled 
innovations and harped upon the superior ex- 


She compared the 


cellence in the method of her youth. Her paper 
created a sensation, and since it was written 
with a certain degree of cleverness, she recruited 
quite a following among women of her own set. 
That is the way it goes. Old times when we 
were young always appear better than new times 
when we grow old. 

This unexpected blow at the school system 
struck the superintendent amidriff. At first he 
was inclined to laugh the incident aside, but 
news which soon came tumbling into his office 
convinced him that the assertions made by Mrs. 
Tulliver dare not go unchallenged. The hard 
part was that there was so little he could say. 
His teacher in the English room was new; her 
theories were somewhat radical and as yet un- 
tried. He himself was not sure that all the 
changes she was making would be for the better. 
Thus not being a liar, the superintendent could 
not say anything without making his statements 
weak and thereby inviting disbelief. 

So he prepared a list of all the graduates of 
“a# high school who had gone on to college. He 


showed the exact percentages who had made 
good in the institutions entered. He also showed 
how many were now engaged in useful callings. 
Anyone could see from the superintendent’s 
report that finished product of the Idaho Center 
high school was excellent. He printed this in a 
local paper. 

Mrs. Tulliver was answered. People were 
satisfied, and the incident was considered closed. 

Then one day Mrs. Tulliver appeared at the 
high school when English nine was in session. 
She visited the class and when the period was 
over she asked the teacher to give her all the 
composition papers handed in by the students 
that day. She did not want their studied pro 
duct, she explained. She wanted the themes 
they would normally write as a part of their 
daily expression. The teacher complied. 

A week later the parent-teacher association 
met. As president, Mrs. Tulliver had sent out 
written invitations marked “important”. Every 
body came. Mrs. Tulliver took the floor. 


“ 


Parents and teachers,” she began. “A great 
deal of discussion of late has dwelt upon the 
expediency of continuing the teaching of Eng 
lish in high school as it is now being taught. 
It seems that a new concept of the English 
language has been introduced here and is being 
tried out on our ehildren. Am I right, Mr. 
B—?” 

The superintendent informed the meeting that 
Mrs. Tulliver was right. 

“Now | would like to call upon our English 
teacher,” Mrs. Tulliver continued, speaking in 
a sharp voice. “I would give her a chance to 
explain what the new method stands for.” 

The new English teacher advanced to th: 
front and faced the audience unafraid. 

“My views on English teaching are simple,” 
she stated. “Too many times the schools in 
trying to teach expression accomplish nothing 
but repression. The emphasis is upon don’ts. 
The student learns that this is w rong and that 
is wrong. He soon finds out that a perfectly 
commonplace essay on a perfectly uninteresting 
subject will get by if he pays strict attention 
to grammar and punctuation and avoids mixed 
metaphors and split infinitives. At the same 
time he soon learns that when he puts his heart 
into a theme,—forgets himself for the moment 
and tells his story as he would tell it to another 
student,—he immediately gets into trouble with 
his teacher, no matter how interesting his story 
is, no matter how much force and vitality he 
has put into the telling. 

“My idea is this: 
would teach the ordinary rules of grammar, 


Eneourage originality. |] 


surely,—and spelling and punctuation. But I 
aim to keep those matters in a secondary place. 
My first test for any kind of oral or written 
expression is this. ‘Does it grip? My views 
are not altogether new and radical. I could 
cite a hundred prominent educators who are of 
one mind with me.” 

The English teacher expanded on her theme. 
The audience was impressed, not so much by 
what she said, but by the enthusiasm she dis- 
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played in saying it. When she sat down there 
Was generous applause. 

The superintendent arose. “I agree with 
everything Miss M 
“She wrote up her views on English teaching 


has told you,” he said. 


once in a prominent school magazine. I have 
the copy on file in my office. I should be glad 
to let anybody read it.” 

Mrs. Tulliver again took the floor, a thin 
smile hovering about her cheek bones. “I have 
here,” she stated, “a sample of the kind of work 
Miss M refers to.’ 


She turned the paper around so the audience 


, 


could see. “The penmanship speaks for itself. 
So does the spelling and the punctuation. Not 
wishing to be harsh I shall say nothing on those 
points. But let me read the theme. ‘The title 
is ‘Helen’.” 

“ ‘Ulysses was kind of Ithaea. It is an island 
near Greece. It was a land of many kings. 
Agememnon was the chief. He was the wife of 
Helen. She was the woman Paris took away to 
Troy. It was a city in Asia. Priam was king 
of it. He was the father of Hector. He was the 
husband of Andromache. 
of - - -?” 

Mrs. Tulliver read on through four smeary 
When she finished there was a dead 
silence. The English teacher sprang to her 
feet. 

“That is not fair,” she flung at Mrs. Tulliver. 
“You came to my room and took 25 papers away 
What did you do with the rest?” 

“Il chose this paper not because it is the 


She was the mother 


pages. 


with you. 


worst,” Mrs. Tulliver said evenly. “I chose it 
because it shows what the average is like. Is 
that the kind of English work you are putting 
on here?” 

The English teacher, still on her feet was boil 
“Anyway, | think 


it is about the most original theme on _ the 


ing with suppressed fury. 


Homeric poems I have ever heard,” she de- 
clared. 
Mrs. Tulliver smiled 


again. “And I presume, superintendent B 


The last was a break. 


you are of the same mind with Miss M ” 

But the superintendent was so dumfounded 
by what had happened that he could make no 
answer. 

Most people of the town thought Mrs. Tulliver 
had gone too far. It was pointed out that the 
Enlish teacher had been in the school but a 
few weeks at the most and her work had not 
The high standing 
Most everybody was 


inclined to let the matter rest. 


yet begun to show results. 
of the school was recalled. 


But there are always a group of potential 
kickers hanging in every superintendent’s wake. 
These people now flocked to Mrs. Tulliver’s 
standard. Before Christmas, English work in 
the high school had become an issue. Personal- 
ities were brought in. Old grudges were re- 
vived; old jealousies were fanned. The town 
divided sharply into two factions. Nobody 
could even think on the subject with any amount 
of fairness. 

So things drifted. The school board itself 
split up. The annual election was a bitter fight 

(Concluded on Page 119) 
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Democracy In School Administration--Some 
Fundamental Principles 


D. J. MacDonald, Professor Vocational Education, University of Cincinnati. 


If there has heen any single educational prob 
lem which the past twenty years has seen grow 
from infancy to adulthood, it is that of demo 
eracy in school administration. In fact, so 
rugged has this youth become, that here and 
there those in charge of him have searcely been 
able to control him. For it happens that not 
only is his ery lusty, but his cause is admitted- 
ly just. Already many superintendents may be 


found who recognize the justice of his claim 


and at least a few have proven their sincerity 
by attempting to work out a more satisfactory 
method of administration. As might be ex- 
pected, varying degrees of success have at 
tended these initial efforts. Some seem to hav« 
succeeded, at least temporarily; others to have 
failed utterly; while yet others give evidence 
of moving slowly. but surely in the right direc 
tion. 

Because I believe so thoroughly in the move 
ment for greater democracy in schools I have 
attempted to set forth in the following para- 
graphs the principles which I feel must be 
operative if the goal is to be attained. Lest 
misunderstanding prevail, however, I wish to 
say that I am not unmindful of the possibility 
—I will not say probability—that trying t 


raise the level of the masses a few inches, so 
to speak, rather than putting our time and 
effort upon the superior few and leaving the 

management of things to them, may be a mis- 

take. There are able men who believe pro- 
foundly that this is exactly what we may be 
doing in our publie school system and who dares 
say they are wrong? But be that as it may, 
it would seem logical, since we have a demo- 

cratic form of government, to practice demo- 

cratic principles at every stage of the game. 
Certainly no defense can be offered for a plan 

of school administration, or, if you please, clas 

or teacher management, which is not of a char 

acter to promote development of those attitudes 
and abilities so essential to good citizenship, 
namely, initiative, interest in questions of 
social and economic nature, desire to get at the 
truth of things, ability to think things through, 
ambition to express an opinion regarding prob 

lems of publie import, willingness to abide by, 
the will of the majority, ete. Nor can serious 

consideration be given to the expressed belief 

that democracy in school administration, is 
theoretically sound but is entirely impracticable. 

The only answer to such an unscientific asser- 

tion is that time and trial alone will tell the 

truth about this matter. Most assuredly this 

is not the time to come out with any bold state- 

ments, either for or against. 

[I am but repeating something that has been 
said over and over again when I remind the 
reader that in the last analysis now and always 
the test of the pudding is in the eating. How 
many believed thoroughly in the principles of 
democracy when our government was estab 
lished ? And, even though it has stood for 
many more years than any other republic, who, 
of us, however much we believe in it, can yet! 
positively affirm that it is an unqualified suc 
cess? No, these great political and economic 
questions will never be truly settled; rather 
they will be open as long as time lasts. We 
merely proceed, at least many of us, as though 
there were no uncertainty connected with them 
which, as a matter of fact, it may be added, is 


the attitude we should take toward them. 


But what at bottom are the great principles 
involved in an educational democracy? May we 
logically assume that superintendents and prin 
cipals may maintain an autocratic attitude to 
ward those under them and that teachers will 
turn about face and foster the development of 
democratie principles in their pupils?? If, as 
we have every reason to believe, there is a posi 
tive correlation between levels of intelligence 
and standards of citizenship, in other words, 
that the better educated, not merely schooled, 
persons make the better citizens,—then why 
should there be any doubt regarding the suc- 
cess of democracy in school administration 
when all concerned are fairly well educated 
(schooled)? These and other equally pertinent 
questions are too persistent in nature to be east 
aside lightly. They must be faced openmindedly 
and courageously. Otherwise one puts the lie 
to one of the fundamentals in democracy, the 
obligation to think things through. 

What Is Democracy? 

In order, if possible, to prevent any loose 
thinking regarding this all-important matter, it 
will be advisable to come to a common under- 
standing of what the term, democracy, signifies. 
Without so doing we are almost certain to find 
in the end that our differences are largely, if 
not entirely, due to a failure to define our 
terms. He who listens to the clamor for more 
democracy as it is freely put forth, not only 
at teachers’ meetings, but even frequently in 
our educational magazines, must have noted 
that very often the speaker or writer would 
have had nothing to say if he had stopped to 
define his term. 

Democracy, like many another loosely-used 
term, has been variously defined, the definition 
usually being of such nature as to disclose the 
controlling interest of the one who gave it. For 
example, it is easy to see the controlling idea 
in the mind of Ex-President Wilson when in 
his last message to Congress he referred to 
democracy as being “the assertion of the right 
of the individual to live and to be treated just- 
ly as against any attempt on the part of any 
combination of individuals to make laws which 
will overburden him or which will destroy his 
equality among his fellows in the matter of 
right or privilege.” Likewise is it easy to 
detect the psychologist’s viewpoint when Dr. 
Vineent says that “Democracy is more a mode 
of thinking, a method of behavior, of attack. 
It connotes mental attitudes; conscious striv- 
ings, spontaneous, free expression of the human 
spirit, of human energy, whether it be revealed 
through art or religion or industry or eduea 
tion or political economy. In the individual 
and in the group the spirit arises within the 
consciousness of the opportunity to cooperate, 
to participate, to share not only in the work of 
the world but in the purposeful direction of 
that work.” Finally, one can easily note in Dr. 
Dewey’s definition that he is interested in psy 
chology, pedagogy, and _ social philosophy. 
“Democracy is more than a form of govern 
ment; it is primarily a mode of living, of joint 
communicated experience. It requires,” accord 
ing to his conception, “on the part of each of 
the individuals who participate, an interest that 
shall refer his own action to that of others so 
as to give point and direction to his own. * * * 
A democratic society must see to it that its 
members are educated to personal initiative and 


adaptability. Openmindedness, single- 
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mindedness, sincerity, breadth of outlook, 

thoroughness, and assumption of responsibility 

for developing the consequences of ideas which 

are accepted, are normal traits which democracy 

must hold itself responsible for developing.” 
These Definitions Analyzed. 

An analysis of the foregoing definitions re- 
veals, as has been intimated, wide differences. 
Briefly, the first limits the conception of demo- 
eracy to the field of rights and privileges, a 
limitation which, unfortunately, the rank and 
file is already too prone to place upon it. It is 
conceivable that democracy may be defined by 
means of limitations; but when such limita- 
tions are of the nature suggested herein, some 
one needs to be enlightened. 

Dr. Vincent’s conception of demoeracy comes 
much more nearly filling the bill, as I see it. 
Though concerning himself more particularly 
with origins, he unmistakably calls attention to 
that essential element entirely unmentioned in 
the first, namely, that “the democratic spirit 
arises within the consciousness of the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate, to participate, to share not 
only in the work of the world, but also in its 
purposeful direction.” That is to say, demo- 
cracy implies not only rights and privileges, but 
duties and responsibilities. It is not merely a 
one-sided matter; it is rather a give and take 
affair, one necessitating alms giving as well as 
alms taking. 

In the third, this two-fold character of demo- 
eracy is again strongly emphasized by Dr. 
Dewey. But he goes even further when he 
designates open-mindedness, sincerity, breadth 
of outlook, and thoroughness along with will- 
ingness and ability to assume the responsibil- 
ities for developing the consequences of ideas 
which are accepted, as the essential attributes 
of the true democrat. If expressed in terms of 
social environment, these signify “a spirit of 
participation, a desire to cooperate, an ambi- 
tion to share in the purposeful direction of the 
world’s activities,” as Dr. Vincent puts it, “as 
well as in those activities themselves.” 

Our Rights and Obligations in a Democracy. 

In order to give emphasis to this two-fold 
nature of democracy, and, if possible, drive the 
fact home with greater force, the following 
principles are presented in juxtaposition. In 
submitting these I am not unmindful of the 
differences of opinion what will ever obtain 
relative to what is for the best interests of the 
larger and smaller groups, respectively. Such 
differences I consider inevitable and unavoid- 
able. Like the poor they will always be with us 
But, regardless of this, the only justifiable posi- 
tion one can take is that in a democracy after 
the ballot has been allowed to decide, tha 
minority members will fall in line for the time 
being even though they may be engaged betime; 
in perfecting their plans for changing the ver- 
dict as soon as opportunity is provided. 

Fundamental Fundamental 
Rights. Obligations. 
To originate ideas re- To be competent to 
garding any question originate worth-while 
or problem having to ideas, those that should 
do with individual or command the attention 
group welfare. of serious-minded mem- 
bers of the group. 
To pass judginent up- To be competent to 
on the ideas expressed criticise constructively 
by others, more especi- rather than merely de- 
ally those pertaining structively, to get down 
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to group welfare. to fundamental princi- 
ples. 


To initiate reforms, to To think things entire- 
“start something” ly through, to antici- 
which is believed to be pate fully the conse- 
for the benefit of the quences of initiating 
larger group rather and promoting any 
than of a limited few. movement; and to be 
prepared to accept 
gracefully the conse- 
quences of his action. 





To propose or to pro- To work vigorously to 
mote sincerely and in- get one’s ideas ac 
telligently activities cepted. To cooperate 
which are initiated by fully in carrying out 
others until these have the expressed will of 
been finally accepted the majority. 
or rejected by the 
group. 

These Principles Applied. 

Our task now becomes one of applying, in a 
broad way, the principles of democracy as set 
forth to the administration of a school system; 
to indicate, in other words, the nature and scope 
of the rights and obligations which should be 
practiced and enjoyed both among the rank and 
file of the teaching staff and the executive and 
supervisory officers. For it must not be forgot- 
ten that true democracy embraces all; every 
member of the force from the superintendent to 
the poorest paid teacher falls within the scope 
of our investigation; likewise, all questions or 
problems pertaining to the welfare of the 
schools. To illustrate: methods of teaching 
reading to first grade pupils, or arithmetic to 
fifth graders, of selecting textbooks, of determin 
ing teaching efficiency, of grading or rating 
pupils, of providing needy pupils with dental or 
medical service, ete.—these and the thousand 
and one other problems all must be kept in mind 
as we proceed. 

Expressing the same thought in terms of 
rights and privileges, this is equivalent to say- 
ing that every teacher, supervisor, director or 
superintendent should enjoy the inalienable 
right to originate and express ideas and methods 
regarding any type of school question or prob 
lem, to initiate movements for bringing about 
improvements in methods or policies and to aid 
or oppose any of his colleagues similarly minded. 
But—and right here is the crux of the matter 
for each of the enumerated rights there is a cor 
responding obligation that cannot be dodged. 
If any teacher, principal or superintendent takes 
advantage of the right or privilege to originate 
and express ideas relative to methods of rating 
pupils, for instance, or of determining promo 
tional fitness, then, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
he is morally obligated both 

1. To make an honest and careful study of 
the question in order that he may be justified 
in asking others to consider it seriously, and 

2. To be both disposed and able to cooperate 
fully with others in trying to put into effect the 
conclusions reached in any collective delibera 
tions, whether or not he personally approves 
them. 

It is inconceivable, I repeat, that obligations 
and responsibilities shall be separated to th 
slightest degree from the corresponding rights 
and privileges. Unless they go together, then 
“democracy is a myth, something to be talked 
about but never realized.” They must travel 
side by side “unless we are ready to grant that 
the intelligence of the rank and file, that upo! 
which democracy’ in the final analysis rests, is 
inadequate for the task imposed.” 

Conditions Which Prevail. 

The warning that “education must always 
have one foot on the ground, the firm ground of 
experience” is well worth heeding in this con 
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DR. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES. 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR NEW 
YORK, ALBANY, N. ¥ 
Dr. Graves who succeeded Dr. John Huston Finley 
on July Ist is a New Yorker by birth but has done 
most of his professional work outside the state As 
State commissioner he is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Cornell University and also exercises pro 
fessional powers over other colleges and universities 
of the state His power over the coming school sys 
tem of the largest state in the union is perhaps 
greater than that of any state school executive in the 

union 
Dr. Graves was born in Brooklyn of Massachusetts 


Colonial stock, fiftv-one vears ago He was educated 
in the local schools, graduated from Columbia Uni 
versity with the degree of A. B. and took his A. M 
and Ph. D. from the same university The latter de 


gree he received twice—first in Greek and later ir 
Education. He also holds the diploma of Doctor of 
Education of Teachers College and honorary degrees 
by a number of colleges and’ universities 

Dr. Graves taught Greek in New York at Columbia 
and at Tufts for some years and then was successivel) 
rresident of the state university of Washington and 
W voming Later he became Professor of History of 
Education and Dean in the following universities 
Missouri, Ohio and Pennsylvania 

Dr. Graves is the author of ten texthooks and has 


contributed a large number of articles to the educa 
tional magazines 
nection. So to that end | have seen fit to 


submit what I believe to be an accurate descrip 
tion of administrative r lationships as they pre 
vail today. Of course it does not fit every case. 
That would not be expected. It does, however, 
in the writer’s judgment, fairly represent th 
vast majority of cases. 

I. We have school executives who, with few 
exceptions, 

a. Are inclined to be autocratic in matters of 
administration. 

b. Make little if any use of their subordinates 
in determining administrative policies. 

ce. Tend to discourage rather than encourage 
constructive thinkers among their subordinates, 
particularly with regard to methods of adminis 
tration. 

d. Not infrequently actually lose or ignore 
administrative suggestions offered in good faith 
by subordinates. 

e. Lack both the desire and the abil ty to 
delegate authority. 

f. Give every evidence of belheving that their 
subordinates are working for them rather than 
with them. 

gy. Do not recognize that oceasional re juve na 
tion is necessary for persons engaged in routine 
work and that analyzing the problems which 


arise in connection with their own working con 


| 


ditions is an excellent way of bringing this 


about 


a. Are more than ling to 
rather than leaders, especially ny real hard 
thinking is involved. 


} 


b. Shrink 1rom rather tnat welcome addi 


A oy 
tional responsibilities. 
e. Have th Dit oF ¢ ympla ning ffering 
destructive rather than constructive criticism 


d. Actually or seemingly lack confidence in 


apathetic regarding questions 
idministrative policy—in other words, think 
largely in terms of their limited environment. 
Conditions Which Should Prevail. 
I. In order that democracy may flourish in 
ill educational matters, we must have school 
executives who 


a. Invite and encourage their subordinates t 


) 
think constructively regarding administrative 
proble ms. 

b. Believe that the contributions of those on 
the “firing line” are essential to the successful 
solution of administrative problems. 

c. Look upon their subordinates as coworkers. 

d. Know both when and how to delegate au- 
thority; and are disposed to do so. 

e. Understand thoroughly that their subordi- 
nates will grow in proportion as they are placed 
in an environment where it is difficult for them 
to get along without doing the things which are 
‘conducive to development. 

Il. We need teachers, on the other hand, who 

a. Weleome the chance to grapple with any 
problem of school welfare rather than limit 
their interest to questions which immediately 
concern them. 

b. Can and will think intelligently on educa- 
tional matters. 
difference 
complaints and constructive criticisms and 
specialize on the latter. 

Some Fundamental Principles. 
The follow ng principles are believed to be 


Cc. Appreciate the 


between mere 


th sf which must be perative before democracy, 
pure and undefiled, can prevail in school ad- 
ministration cireles. It is recognized, to be 
sure, that benevolent and wise autocrat may 
administer so that democracy is everywhere 
prominent; also that an executive who has fully 
accepted the doctrine of democracy may be so 
onstructed by temperament and experience that 
he cannot possibly administer democratically. 
But this would always be true since what one is 
by nature and training largely determines 
vhether he will ineline to one or the other 
method of 


administration when his chance 
comes, rhe object here is to point out what 


educational democracy is, not to convert to it, 


to lay down the fundamental principles upon 
which democratic school administration is be- 
lieved to be based, not to modify appreciably 
the method of administration of the present 
generation. It will be enough if the next gen- 
eration of school executives exhibit evidences of 
having fall n in with a more democratic view- 
point, 

Before proceeding to enumerate the various 
principles, I wish to acknowledge my obliga 
tions to students in the field upon which I have 
drawn freely. Chief among these are Dr. J. M. 
Brewer, and Dr. John Dewey. To the former ] 
am indebted for several important principles 
bearing specifically upon this problem; to the 
latter for certain ones which are fundamental 
to democracy in whatever form it oecurs. 

1. Kssential to the healthy development of a 
democracy is first, gaining each person’s point of 
view and second, pooling the various and varied 
points of view. In actual practice the first of these 
is more difficult to accomplish than the second 
for the reason that, in general, teachers are al- 


a school 


most if not quite as apathetic regardin 


administration problems as the average citizen 
is regarding political and economical problems. 
Not a few experienced superintendents have op- 
posed this movement for this very reason. They 
claim to have had so many rebuffs from their 
teachers when they sought reaction to specific 
problems of administration that they have little 
faith in a policy which rests primarily upon 
earnest and intelligent participation by all. 
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They say, and no one can deny the justice of 
their statement, that until the rank and file of 
teachers manifest a wholesome and intelligent 
interest in educational problems other than 
those of their immediate classroom, it is folly 
to talk educational democracy. An attempt to 
find the true reason for this undesirable state of 
affairs leads directly to a consideration of our 
second principle, namely 

2. Conditions must be established which in- 
sure free expression of opinions from the non- 
executive as well as from the executive force. 
How easy it is for an executive to overlook the 
fact that since those in his class usually have 
the authority to say who shall or shall not be 
members of the non-executive group, the as 
sumption is warranted on the part of the rank 
and file that “playing safe” is the wise thing to 
do at all times. 

“When teachers are regarded as employees,” 
savs Dean Russell, “it inevitably follows that 
their services are measured in terms of private 
interest rather than public good. Tenure of 
office, remuneration, and vocational advance- 
ment are all conditioned upon satisfying their 
employers. Resistance to official demands, how- 
ever unreasonable, and advocacy of reforms, 
however desirable, are alike dangerous experi 
ments when the take-it-or-leave-it policy of em- 
ployment is in force. Under such circum 
stances, cooperation for any purpose except 
mutual protection is hardly to be thought of. 
So it happens that the individual teacher is left 
to himself to ply the sorriest of trades.” 

No one can say how much the apathy of 
teachers, which rightly aggravates their execu 
tives, is due to the tactors inherent in their 
relationship one to the other, how much to lack 
of training along administrative lines, and how 
much to sheer laziness? It would seem to be 
the fair thing, however, to remove the first be- 
fore criticizing for the remaining ones. Self 
preservation is the first law of life for all ot us. 
Little wonder it is, when we come to think it 
over, that teachers, for the most part play safe 
by not offering suggestions of reformatory 
nature to their superiors, especially when such 
superiors almost invariably “hold the whip 
hand.” One can find numerous executives who 
do not complain of this lack of responsiveness ; 
dom and generosity with which their non 
but who on the contrary testify to the free 
executive force is taking hold of the big prob 
lems of administration. It is probable that an 
examination of the record of such executives 
would reveal the reason for this difference in 
initiative and interest. Apropos to this point 
are the remarks of Superintendent Thompson 
of Boston: “In an educational democracy all 
the forces in the organization strive to find what 
is the best thing to do for the child. Th 
teacher, the supervisor and the superintendent 
unite to study the question. There is mutual 
toleration and respect for the others’ opinion. 
In taking counsel as to what is best there must 
| The better idea 
may be borne in the mind of the worker of 
lower rank. It has been the worker at the bench 
who by invention has revolutionized the con 
duct of industry. 
democracies and languished in autocracies. 


be equality of understanding. 


Invention has thrived in 


Greater democracy in educational adminstra- 
tion means not an escape from the burden of 
work, but work with more zest because we put 
our hearts into it, because we can do something 
that we believe in. We will work with thi 
artist’s zeal because we have a canvas of our 
own choosing and because the picture burns in 
our brains until we can give it the expression of 
our soul’s desire.” 

3. Non-executive members must be substan 
tially assured from time to time that their voices 
are heard. Once again a fundamental principle 
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of psychology is involved. How many students 
of educational administration are aware of the 
fact that many a suggestion system is industry 
has gone to rack and ruin primarily because the 
management did not see how closely the manner 
of conducting it tied up with the morale of the 
working force? There is abundant reason for 
believing that the same mistake is being com 
mitted day after day by school executives who 
are otherwise above criticism. Let us put the 
matter in plain terms. Suppose, Mr. Executive, 
you were a member of the non-executive force. 
Suppose you had made what you believe to be a 
happy discovery, one that, in your judgment, 
might help to solve a perplexing administrative 
problem. Then suppose that you had formulated 
this carefully and handed it hopefully to your 
superior officer who had thanked you very 
graciously for it or perhaps even arranged to 
have you come in later and talk the whole mat 
ter over carefully. How would you feel if you 
never heard any more about it, never saw any 
evidence of its being tried out or perhaps, in 
case it was tried out, received no credit for your 
contribution? Just such objectionable practices 
as the foregoing, in many cases even worse, are 
taking place daily. Is it any wonder that the 
rank and file cease to contribute? Should super- 
intendents who follow such methods expect to 
have many administrative mountains removed 
because of the faith their teachers have been led 
to have in them? 

1. There must be willingness and ability on 
the part of all first, to give earnest and intelli- 
gent consideration to all questions before ex- 
pressing an opinion, and second, to accept the 
respons'bilities growing out of their actions. 

“How shall they know unless they be taught? 
And how shall they be taught unless there be a 
teacher?” says the scripture. The question here 
is who is to be the teacher? “Democracy,” says 
Dr. Hosie, “os learned through experiencing it. 
In other words, teachers must propose, plan, 
execute, Judge, and appreciate. They must face 
common problems as organized groups and solve 
them cooperatively, with freedom for initiative 
and individual contribution. They must be 
trained for democracy through democracy.” 

All of whieh is equivalent to saying that they 
must learn to give earnest and intelligent con 
sideration to questions and to accept the respon- 
sibilities growing out of their deliberative action 
by doing these very things. It follows, there 
fore, that conditions approaching thos stipu 
lated above must be established, an environment, 
if you please, which is friendly, not hostile, to 
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JEROME H. BENTLEY, 

Supt. Schools, Duluth, Minn 
the development of earnest and intelligent con- 
sideration of all questions. Cooperation all 
along the line must prevail, but those in con 


trol must take the first steps if progress is to 
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come along desired lines. 

5. A government by experts, is really in- 
consistent with true democracy. Rather, demo- 
cracy denotes the struggling of an interested 
and involved whole toward a more or less dimly 
conceived end which they collectively believe in 
and are endeavoring to attain. Does it neces- 
sarily follow, therefore, that the best possible 
superintendent should not be selected; and when 
selected, that he should not be expected to put 
forth his best efforts in administering to the 
needs of his constituency? Not at all. The 
point at issue hinges upon the way expertness 
is defined. No one would for an instant main- 
tain that an executive does not need to be an 
expert. The point is that his expertness shall not 
actually or even seemingly consist in knowing 
all there is to know about every phase of school 
work. To be a leader he must, of course, be in- 
telligent regarding the various problems which 
arise; but, to be a leader in a democratic 
society, he must be more than that, he must 
manifest unusual expertness in securing and 
maintaining the cooperation of his coworkers. 
A history of unsuccessful school administrators 
would doubtless show that prominent among 
their shortcomings was the failure to attach 
adequate significance to cooperativeness, to mak- 
ing subordinates feel not only that they are 
essential to the organization but that they know 
more about certain phases of the work than the 
superintendent can possibly know. Moreover, 
that the ideas they entertain relative to how to 
administer to the needs of that particular part 
of the school system which most concerns them 
are indispensable to the successful administra- 
tion of the schools. I carmnot but believe that 
intelligent and whole-hearted cooperation on the 
part of teachers, than which nothing is more 
conducive to genuine progressiveness on their 
part, will never be secured and maintained ex- 
cept through the exercise of expertness as herein 
defined. It should be significant for school ad- 
ministrators of the autocratic type that in busi- 
ness circles the common practice is to settle all 
big questions through a conference of members 
of the executive force rather than leave dis- 
cussion to one or two persons. In fact, in an 
increasing number of cases, conferences of the 
above character are now including representa- 
tives of the rank and file. Is it not reasonable 
to expect the same development in educational 
circles? Is one too idealistic who takes the 
position that the executive’s work must be in- 
creasingly interpreted as that of putting into 
force policies upon which he and his entire 
teaching staff have agreed? 

6. A line must be distinctly drawn between 
the policy-determining and policy executing 
phases of school administration. 

One of the stock arguments against demo- 
cratic administration of schools is the one that 
some person or body must be vested with author- 
ity, in short, must do the business of the schools. 
Some opponents of the plan have even gone so 
far as to claim that “Socalled democracy in the 
conduct of schools would not be legal since re- 
sponsibility is placed in definite hands,” and 
since such a plan would “remove from the board 
its rights to make contracts.” 

To such contenders the above distinetion: by 
Dr. Brewer is an effective answer. Teachers 
are not supposed to execute policies. But they 
are supposed to be able to help determine the 
policies which most intimately concern them. 
Is there any logical reason why, as emphasized 
in the previous discussions, teachers through 
their selected representatives should not be con- 
sulted with regard to administrative policies? 
What sound argument can be offered against 
the plan to leave the execution of such policies 
to the executive force? If plans originating in 
this way should prove impracticable at least the 

(Concluded on Page 119) 
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Supervision At Work 


Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Supervision of instruction as a directing 
agency is a common conception. Supervision 
as a productive agency has yet to become an 
accepted idea. The discussion which follows 
will reveal an aspect of productive supervision, 
surely of supervision as a saving or economiz- 
ing force. 

In a school district with an enrollment of 
more than six thousand pupils, the superintend- 
ent’s monthly report contained an item like 
this: “Total number of retarded (deficient) 
pupils” and the figures for this item ranged 
from six hundred for some months to nine hun- 
dred for other months. This meant that that 
number of pupils were not succeeding with the 
work of a class or classes of their grade. The 
statement carried no implication of mental in- 
feriority, although the mentally inferior were of 
course found in the number. With this fact 
appearing each month, the superintendent began 
to ask, “What can the system do for these re- 
tarded children?” 

Enlisting the Interest of the Teacher. 

In a conference with principals and teachers 
it was arranged, after discussion, that the re- 
tarded pypils might be thought of as consisting 
of two groups of children. A first group might 
be thought to consist of those retarded pupils 
who were believed capable of earning restora- 
tion to full grade standing, if an opportunity 
could be made for them to get the work done. 
The second group would then consist of those 
who were believed incapable of earning restora- 
tion to their grade within the current term. The 
second group necessarily contained mentally 
deficient children, slow pupils, pupils in ill 
health, and unresponsive or lazy pupils. The 
teachers proposed a third group, namely pupils 
who were believed capable of more rapid pro- 
gress than their classes were making, or pupils 
wh» could save time by going ahead faster than 
their grade. 

The appeal to the teachers to make such a 
grouping for work found a cheerful response. 
The management was finding a place where the 
knowledge and skill of the teachers could assist 
powerfully in management. The teachers en- 
joyed the implied confidence and esteem, and 
worked zealously. 

Who might be Classified with Group One? 
The specifications agreed upon to decide whether 
or not a retarded pupil should be put upon a 
special schedule were as follows: 

1. Is the pupil responsive to appeals to do 
his best? 

2. Is the pupil in good health? 

8. Is the pupil in continuous attendance? 

4. Does the pupil show disposition to work 
as hard as may be needed? 

5. Has the pupil but one or two deficiencies ? 

6. Has the pupil made more than average 
progress in some studies, from which he might 
be excused for a time to secure extra time for 
the deficiency ? 

Group Two. While the pupils of Group One 
were getting the benefit of special schedule work, 
the pupils of Group Two secured the benefit of 
more of the class teacher’s time to their needs. 
No special groups were formed, but all those 
who were left after the Group One had been 
thus picked received more time devoted to their 
particular needs. As the plan develops a better 
way of providing for Group Two will be evolved. 
Not lack of perception nor lack of interest in 
their welfare, but lack of time forced the seem- 
ing disregard of Group Two. They gained 
least by the trial; nevertheless they also gained 
something. 


Group Three. This group consisted of the 
small number of pupils who can and do work 
faster and make more rapid progress than 
the average child. The acquaintance of the 
teachers with the children, and the teacher’s 
estimate of the capacity of the children was 
relied upon to make wise choices. 

All doubtful cases in Groups One and Three 
were decided in favor of the child. 

The Teacher All-Important. 

The number of Group Three pupils ran small, 
seldom more than one in a room. The num- 
ber of Group One pupils ran from three to five 
to a room. After the teachers had thought 
through the classification, the real work began. 
Each pupil of Groups, One and Three must be 
put upon a special schedule, that is, on a 
schedule to repeat or to review back work if a 
Group One pupil, or on a schedule to get ad- 
vanee work if a Group Three pupil. This neces- 
sity makes the teacher the most important per- 
son in conducting the plan. 

For instance, a pupil in the fifth grade who is 
deficient in arithmetic needs to have further 
instruction in some of the grade four arithmetic 
processes. His fifth grade teacher therefore 
arranges with the fourth grade teacher to send 
that pupil to the fourth grade teacher for her 
fourth grade arithmetic class. The fourth 
grade teacher may change her program or the 
fifth grade teacher may change her program. 
If the teachers can not amicably arrange the 
matter, the principal makes the arrangement. 
It may also happen that the fifth grade pupil 
can be excused from writing or from music 
while making up the deficiency. Again the 
knowledge of the teacher must be relied upon. 
Work which the pupil misses in his room may 
be made up by reading and reporting upon it, 
or it may be up to the standard for the pupil’s 
age and grade, as in writing and therefore not 
needed to be made up. 

The term “Special Schedule” carries no im- 
plication of reproach and puts no stigma on 
the pupil. Teachers do not feel as if one were 
bringing up the deficients of another. The 
pupil’s success in the work gives him joy and the 
teacher shares this joy. The class which the 
pupil is joining can not think the pupil dull 
or stupid, because quite generally the returning 
pupil makes the rest of the class rustle to keep 
up with him after his “awakening”. 


Results in Figures. 


Out of a total enrollment (in grades I to VITI 
inclusive) of 5,900 pupils, during the second 
half year of a term, 1,273 were reported re 
tarded or defic‘ent. At the close of the term 
in June report was made as follows: 

Total number of retarded pupils put on 

special schedule (Group One)........... 645 
Total number of these Special Schedule 

pupils who were promoted in work made 


SEMEN pads G4 cs bee. 6 sR obs-6 6 We .. 422 
Total number of special schedule pupils who 
seme peneol before June .............20.. 38 


Total number of special schedule pupils not 
promoted 
Just 69.5 per cent of special schedule pupils 
who could have expected promotion were 
promoted. 
Total number of Group Three pupils put on 
special schedule to earn extra promotion 241 


Total number of these promoted ........... 158 
Total number of these who left school be- 
fore the end of the period ............ .« Oa 
Total number not promoted .............. 70 
Total number of both Groups promoted..... 580 


But for this special schedule work probably 
none of these 580 would have been pro 
moted. 
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The School or Non-Money Gain. 

1. The children have succeeded and are 
proud and happy. ‘This is a life stimulus of 
inealeulable value. 

2. The energy of the teachers has been saved 
from duplicating each other’s work. 

3. The school has become a place of enjoy- 
ment, a “House of Delight” as Vittorino de 
Feltre named it even in the Fourteenth Century. 

4. Teachers and children develop a hope, an 
ambition and an expectation which can be born 
only in the atmosphere of success. 

5. Children get along farther in the course 
in the same time. 

A total of 580 pupils is promoted a half year 
sooner than otherwise. This saves a half year’s 
tuition. It also saves wear and tear on schoo] 
accommodations. It also reduces the demand 
for accommodations and would thus reduce the 
capital outlay for school plant if the plan were 
regularly worked. Diminution of capital out- 
lay reduces interest charges. A showing like 
this can be made. 

Capital outlay for 580 pupils: 


Grounds and Buildings...............%240,000 


Equipment Se ered hi at i 6.000 
Interest on Capital outlay............ 12,300 
Tuition for half term................. 1,500 
Depreciation and upkeep of extra capi 
ER oss Saks abd fp eae kb Sekt 8,660 


Total money saved if done regularly. .$ 22,460 

The constant presence of these retarded chil- 
dren has made us satisfied under this extrava- 
No costly 
machinery is needed to end the extravagance. 
Make it the duty and the opportunity of super- 
vision of instruction to eliminate all that part 
of the extra cost which can be eliminated by 
special schedule work for all pupils who ean 
profit by it. The simple-minded teacher in the 
old rural school knew all about the scheme and 
worked it religiously. The present day efficiency 


gant cost of very inferior results. 


schemes and the standard test projects will do 
well to catch his spirit and to practice his wis- 
dom. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 


Superintendent Barbour of Haverhill, Mass.. 
stood up and asked whether the laws of the state 
prohibited the keeping of cattle in the hasement 
of a school. The answer was in the affirmative. 
“Why then, should we permit classrooms in 
basements,” he asked, and then the schoolhouse 
program was advanced by another notch 

When the Philadelphia School Board dilly 
dallied for a whole year in selecting a school 
superintendent, some one remarked that that 
body “lacked sand”. Now the board has bought 
a train load of sand for 140 playgrounds. That’s 
one way of refuting slander. 

“A good teacher is a rare jewel,” says an 
exchange. This means that every good school 
must be a velvet-lined jewelry case and the 
janitor a custodian of the strong box. 

Somebody has trifled with Hammond, Ind 
The state law provided that any Indiana city. 
having a population of 40,000, is entitled to an 
elective school board. When Hammond reached 
a population of 40,004, her citizens proceeded 
to call a school election. Then it was dicovered 
that somebody had slipped down to Indianapolis 
and raised the ante to 48,000. Now Hammond 
is looking for 7,996 more population, and in- 
cidentally for the fellow that slipped one over 
on the town. 
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Publicity For Evening Schools 


First Article: Organizing and Capitalizing Personal Contacts. 


E. L. Bowman, Director of Vocational Education, Erie, Pa. 


here are seven steps in the purposetul com 
mercial fulfillment of any real human need. 
‘These seven steps are: 1, Understanding of the 
need; 2, Study of the best examples hitherto 
furnished; 8, Making of tentative plans and 
exper.mentation along these lines; 4, Making of 
finished designs or plans; 5, Detailing of these 
plans; 6, Putting the article on the market, 
(manufacturing); 7, Selling the article to the 
consumer. We are concerned primarily with the 
last step, which, it will be seen, involves the six 
that have gone betore. 

Salesmansh p has four factors: The buyer, 
the seller, the thing sold, and the process of the 
sale. Publicity is one of the forms of sales 
manship, hence it has the same elements and 
the same processes as other forms of salesman- 
ship. 

Need jor Publicity. An evening school will 
not promote itself. It will be stillborn unless 
the setting up of the course follows a long cam 
paign of publicity or promotion, not only of the 
evening school in general, but of each particular 
course given. ‘This promotion must be among 
those who ean benetit by the course. 

General Steps. ‘The earlier the evening school 
campaign 1s launched, thie better chances there 
will be for success. ‘The first step is to survey 
the needs of the community, confer with em 
ployers and with workers, with commercial asso 
clations and labor organizations. 

Instructors, 


special needs to be met, instructors should be 


Having determined upon the 


chosen. ‘This may take months before the right 
man or woman is found. If the proper instruc 
tor cannot be found, the course should be 
abandoned, for it is almost sure to fail if an in 
ade juat teacher is supplied. 

Publicity. When the field is surveyed and 


competent mmstructors provided, the real cam 


paign of publicity may begin. ‘This may be 
planned in aceord with well detined laws. Dr. 
Walter Dill Seott, psychologist and advertising 
counselor, gives the following laws of advertis 
ing, which are stated here for convenience: 
Laws of Advertising 1. The power of any 


object to force itself into our attention depends 
upon the absence of counter attractions. 

Z. Th power ol the object to attract our 
attention de pe nds upon the intensity of the 
sensalton arou ed 
3. The attention value of an object depend 
upon the contrast it forms to the objects pre- 
it or succeeding it. 

4 The power which an object has to attract 
our attention depends upon the ease with which 
we are able to comprehend it. 

5. The attention value of an object depends 
upon the number of limes it comes before us. 

6 The attention value of an object depends 
upon the intensity of the feeling aroused. 

Forms of Publicity. 
or audible publicity, or written or printed, vist 
Audible 


publicity is usually made more personal in its 


Publicity may be spoken, 
ble publicity. Each has its purpose. 
nature, because of the very fact ot its being 
Vistble 
public ty ean easily be multiplied, and will 
reach a larger numbe r of persons than audible 


given by a personal representative. 


publicity but it requires much more careful 
planning to achieve results. 


Forms of tudibl O71 Personal Publicity. The 


commoner forms of audible publicity are: Gen 
eral public tv talks, shop talks, shop visits, win- 
dow display with “barker”, 
views 


and personal inter 


HOW TO DEVELOP A GOOD IDEA. 


I. Make your plan in writing. 

Il. Compare it with the methods of 
most successful men. 

III. Have your plan criticized in advance 
by those it will affect and by anyone 
else that can be helpful. Our plans 
are bound to be criticized either be- 
fore or after they are put into oper- 
ation. If we have them criticized in 
advance, the chances are that they 
will be more favorably received, and 
even defended as their own ideas by 
those upon whom they depend for 
success. 

IV. Put the plan into operation. 

V. See that it keeps itself in operation 
until rescinded. Until your plan 
keeps in operation automatically 
you have not organized it. 

VI. Keep the plan open to revision, but 
do not allow it to be changed except 
after the most careful reasoning. 

Edward A. Filene. 

Quoted by courtesy of the American Magazine 

General publicity talks are necessary, to make 
the leader known and to inform the general pub 
lie of the evening school plans. Invitations 
should be sought to ajgear before Rotary clubs, 
chambers of commerce, parent-teacher associa 
tions, community clubs, union labor gatherings, 
chureh associations, and any other bodies that 
can be reached. The forehanded organizer will 
prepare a list of all organizat.ons which may 
aid his work. These talks should explain and 
feature the general betterment of workers and 
working cond. tions resulting from attendance at 
night schools, the low cost to the worker and 
the employer, and the certainty of promotion 
to those who are ready for advancement. Dia- 
vralis and charts should be used where ver pos 


sible. The talks should be coneluded by the dis 


tribution of leatlets explaining the general! 
cheme, and giving synopses of the specific 


courses to be offered, with ballot squares to in 


dicate interest in and desire for further infor 


mation. Don’t make these talks too long and 
rambling. Talk about thirty minutes and about 
the schools! Have something to sar ay it; sit 
down! 

It is good practic to think over all possible 
contingencies beforehand. Such a method of 
procedure prepares for diplomatic handling of 





Fig. 1. Tracing for blueprinted bulletin board 
notices advertising evening school courses in factories, 
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emergencies when they arise. What would you 
say, for instance, if you were to be invited to 
speak to the Rotary Club? How would you sell 
the night school idea to these men, drawn from 
diverse lines of endeavor ¢ It will be found 
profitable to outline in advance the twenty 
minute talk you will sooner or later be asked 
to give. 

In appealing to your manufacturers’ associa 
tion, you will of necessity stress the service ol 
the night schools to employers. How will you 
demonstrate this in your community? Can you 
make your arguments convincing? Have you 
foreseen the objections that will be raised? How 
will you meet them? Do you know your plan 
well enough to meet such emergencies ¢ 

In like manner it will be found advantageous 
to outline the arguments to be used in talking 
w.th the labor unions, parent-teacher associa 
tions, clubs and special groups. A prudent or- 
vanizer will list all available associations and 
public bodies which can in any way contr.bute 
to his work. During the hours he devotes to 
creative thought, he will outline briefs of talks 
to be given before each of these, and will list 
out the specific arguments that should appeal to 
each, as well as all anticipated objections and 
the counter-argument for each objection. With 
these notes in a convenient form, preferably in 
a loose leaf pocket notebook, he is armed against 
almost any emergency. 

Shop Talks are given to groups of workmen, 
preferably at the noon intermission, which is 
usually thirty minutes in length. The talk 
must be brief, not over fifteen minutes, and 
must be to the point.’ It must arouse a desire 
for progress and higher individual achievement 

ud should result in enrollment in, and attend 

nee at, night school. The organizer should 

have ready for distribution leaflets describing 
the particular evening school courses in which 
the men of this shop or department are in 
terested. 

In the organizer’s notebook a page should be 
given to a check-list of steps to be followed in 
putting over a shop meeting. What would you 
plan to do first? What next? What is the last 
link in the chain? When the rush of the cam- 
paign comes it will be difficult to think of every- 
thing at once. A checklist such as is indicated 
will save many an embarrassing omission, and 
will bring unity and effectiveness to any series 
if shop meetings. 

Arrangements for the talk must be made in 
advance with the superintendent. If possible, 
secure as a place for the meeting a department 
that is centrally located, quiet, and roomy 
enough to allow the men to rest comfortably 
while you talk. Shop notices announcing the 
talk should be posted on the bulletin boards the 
day before the meeting. These notices may be 
blueprinted. Each foreman should be requested 
to remind all men in his department on the day 
of the meeting, just before the noon hour. 

Usually some attractive way can be found 
to bring the men together while they are finish- 
ing their lunches. .A quartet, group singing, 
cornet or other instrumental solos, music from a 
portable victrola, even bugle calls, have been 
used to bring the men together and to “make 
an opening”. 

Wherever possible, charts and other visual 
material should be used to strengthen and sup- 
plement the spoken message. Shop talks should 
be brisk, businesslike and to the point. Lan- 
guage that is understood by the men, “shop 
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Pa Giese warts ooo cpeeen « 1820, MONDAY NIGHT 


fan sen CONRA ENS sbesce ont evenings, Monday, 
, Oct. 4th, Sth and 


CLASS WORK WILL BEGIN THURSDAY 1 WIGHT, OCTOBER 7th, 1920 
School opens at 7.00 P. M. for Study and Consultation 


Fig. 2. Window cards from Wilmington, Del., and 


you 


English,” should be used. Forcefulness and con- 
vincing power are prime essentials; dignity is 
secondary. The literature to be distributed 
should be ready and in the hands of the shop 
committee under the leadership of the shop 
representative, or in charge of men especially 
chosen as leaders by the foreman. At the signal 
the material should be distributed. The speaker 
should then devote the closing portion of his 
talk to explanations of how to sign on the dotted 
line and where to report for school. 

Shop Visits. Call should be made upon each 
shop superintendent, manager, ete. The plan 
of the school should be explained in as much 
detail as the time of the man interviewed will 
allow. The cooperation of the manager or 
superintendent should be gained by: 

a. Asking him to appoint one of his men as 
shop representative on the Evening School Com- 
mittee ; 

b. Requesting permission for a representative 
of the schools to circulate literature through the 
shops with the aid of the shop representative ; 

e. Arranging for shop meetings; 

d. Asking for suggestions and improvements 
on the plans of the night schools. Every man 
believes he knows something just a little better 
than anyone else, and is always complimented 
when his advice is honestly sought and followed. 





Fig. 4. Typical folder with detachable enrollment card 
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Fall Term Open MONDAY, OCT. 4, Closes Saturday, Dec. 11 
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Bayonne, N. J. What thing in each card appeals to 
first? 

Make him feel that he is in the picture. Refer 
again to Filene’s Rules. 

The first year the school is in session, the ex- 
planation of the work should be very much in 
detail. Give the figures on state and federal 
aid, and cite the advantages to the men and to 
the plant. Tell what is being done in other 
cities and towns, and in other plants in your 
town. Use the figures in the U. S Bureau of 
Education Bulletin on the Value of an Educa- 
tion, showing for instance what the Newark 
Night Schools have done. Secure from your 
state director of vocational education, the fig- 
ures on conservation and provress due to night 
schools in your state. 

In the campaigns for the second and succeed- 
ing years you should feature the new develop- 
ments and new courses, but keep the old argu- 
ments ready for new men and for objectors. 

Visits to Shop Foremen. Visit all shop fore- 
men on the job, talk over the work appropriate 
to the department, meet some leading men of 

each department who can be made workers, get 
names of prospects and leave literature. Strive 
to make the foreman a booster for the night 
school proposition. This is usually an easy task 
if you are prepared. 


A shop foreman is usually a very busy man. 


Bethlehem, 


Hence your part of the interview with him 
should be carefully prepared so as to make the 
maximum impression in the minimum tim 
You should boil your talks down to five minutes 
anticipating the objections the foreman will 
raise. How can you convince him that his men 
will not drop out within a few days after they 
enrollé How can you convince him that his 
men should invest this extra effort in improve- 
ment? Select a typical case and endeavor to 
outline what you would say, forcasting as best 
you can the foreman’s reaction. 

The Individual Interview. The foregoing 
methods are excellent and indispensable in pre- 
paring the way, but they will not result in en- 
rollment in every case. Individual interviews 
of school representatives with prospects is the 
most important of all sales methods. Individ- 
ual treatment means that’ the case can be ana- 
lyzed, a decision can be reached as to the advis- 
ability of enrolling the prospect, and the cru- 
cially important step of definite decision can be 
made. 

All publicity is aimed at the prospect. But 
a comparatively small number of the prospects 
will attend the opening session if some personal 
contact is not made. A man likes to feel that 
he has had personal attention from some .mem- 
ber of the staff of the school or from some repre- 
sentative of the firm for which he is working. 
He wants someone to be interested his case: 
he wants the personal touch. 

Three parts to the sales interview must be 
noted: the approach, the presentation and the 
closing. The approach is of great importance. 
No gardener sows the seed till he has prepared 
the soil. It is not advisable to interview a 
stranger without having paved the way for a 
meeting in some fashion. Literature previously 
sent, a general publicity talk, a shop talk, the 
foreman’s introduction, all are good approaches. 
The representative must assume the lead in the 
interview. He must first gage the other’s mind, 
determine the lead, and then strongly, posi- 
tively, carry it. 

The presentation must be a clear, attractive 
and comprehensive description of the school 
general and of the specific course in which this 
prospect is interested. There must be enthus- 
iasm in the description, plus mastery of the 


technical points involved. 


The closing, the securing of the enrollment 
on blanks at hand, must immediately follow the 
description of the school work. There is a psy- 
chological moment to close the enrollment. The 
representative must feel when this moment is 
right. Now is the golden time in salesmanship. 
Hence, try to secure the enrollment as soon as 
you have described the work fully to the pros- 
pect. If the closing cannot be effected im- 
mediately, arrangement should be made to renew 
the effort to enroll at any early date, and before 
the presentation becomes dim. An effective 





Fig. 5. Good examples of evening school folders from Bayonne, N. J. 


Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, and Rochester, N. Y. 
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means of presentation is the graph, showing the 
concrete advantages that other men have re 
ceived from evening school attendance and com 
parisons of those prepared with those unpre 
pared. If these are in compact blueprint form, 
in the looseleaf pock tbook, so much the better. 
The ammunition is extremely portable, very 
effective on shop men, and flexible in its appli 
eation. 

Registration in the Plant. It is often pos 
sible to turn over the registration of employees 
to the shop representative and his assistants, 
particularly where there is an intelligent and 
forceful representative. The process of regis 
tration then becomes the individual interview. 
Interviewers from plants should be trained to 
take the place of the school representative. They 
should be prepared to carry through effectively 
the selling process, by teaching them to use the 
school material as you would use it. 

Summary. The evening school organizer 
should study the process of salesmanship and 
familiarize himself with the laws of advertis 
ing. Audible publicity is necessary to establish 
personal relationships between the people served 
and the representatives of school. The prudent 
organizer will plan his campaign carefully, 
utilizing every channel whereby he nay come in 
to contact with evening school prospects. Graphs 
and charts should be used freely in connection 
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Fig. 3 


Department store window display advertising evening school apparatus, parts for sketch 


ing, textbooks, samples of work of the previous years, all added to the appeal. 


with the work. Shop executives must be con- 
vinced that evening school work is of direct 
benefit to the employer and the employed. The 
test of the successfulness of the publicity work 
is the number of good prospects that sign regis- 
tration cards. 


Mental Measurement and the Special Class 
System in New London, Conn. 


Supt. Warren A. Hanson 


It is with the educator as it is with the physi- 
cian—the more thoroughly he knows the in- 
dividual he is dealing with, the more adequate 
can be his “diagnosis” and treatment. The 
modern psychological or mental test has the 
primary function, in the educational field, of 
helping the teacher to know his pupils, to “in- 
dividualize” them. The knowledge such tests 
give, like any other bit of knowledge, is not in 
itself absolute or sufficient; it is not a magical 
problem solver; it cannot be used mechanically. 
It is, however, for purposes of classification, 
grading, promotion, special individual treat 
ment, ete., a highly important item in the total 
knowledge of the teacher, the schoo] principal, 
and the school superintendent. 

The school system of New London, Connect: 
cut, has, during the year 1920-1921, started a 
systematic use of mental tests. A word as to 
the general method employed and the results 
obtained may be of interest to educational 
circles. 


At the beginning of the school year, during 


the months of September and October, the 
Dearborn Group tests and the Haggerty tests 
were given to all the pupils of six schools,— 
some 2,700 children in all. 

As fast as the papers can be graded, and the 
results tabulated, each teacher of each school is 
given a list of her pupils, with the following 
information coneerning each individual: (1) 
the score he made on the test; (2) the standard 
or normal score for children of (a) his grade, 
and (b) his age; (3) the pupil’s mental age; 
(4) the pupil’s intelligence quotient. 

To each teacher goes also two pages of in- 
struction as to the uses of the data. While the 
information obtained by the group tests is not 
intended to be final as regards individual pupils, 
it does give the teacher a fairly accurate and 
definite idea of the composition of her class ne 
a whole; whether it is above or below the 
average class of a given grade, whether it is 
heterogeneous or homogeneous mn terms of na- 
tive ability, what pupils belong in the upper 
quarter of the class, according to ability, what 





Fig. 6. Layout of copy for evening school newspaper advertising, and advertisement as run in 
newspaper 


pupils belong in the lowest quarter, ete. 

And further, the group test indicates the 
pupils who, because of low intelligence, lack of 
persistence, lack of outside stimulus to school 
work, lack of physical health, ete., require a 
special individual examination to help de- 
termine where the trouble is and whet the 
treatment shall be. 

Since the group tests revealed a large num- 
ber of children needing special examinations, 
(a condition obtaining in any school system), 
and since not all could be attended to owing to 
lack of time, the method followed, in general, 
is to test those pupils whom both the group 
tests and their teachers agree on as being “prob- 
lem-children.” ° 

Five schools have been tested in this way; and 
by the time school closes in June, the outstand- 
ing cases calling for attention will have been 
tested. 

In somewhat more detail the plan followed in 
individual examining is as follows: A list of 
children is handed to the examiner by the prin- 
cipal of a school. The records of those pupils 
on the group tests are noted. As much personal 
and family history as possible is then obtained 
for each case. While the history is being ob- 
tained, a careful psychological test is given, and 
later interpreted in the light of all available 
knowledge concerning the child. A recommen- 
dation is now possible; the pupil is kept in the 
regular class; he is sent permanently to a 
special class; he is judged an institut on case, 
and referred to some proper authority for 
further examination, ete. 

About seventy children have to date been in- 
dividually examined. There are at present in 
the New London special classes 34 pupils, with 
ages ranging from 6 to 16 years, mental ages 
from 4.5 years to 9 years, and intelligence 
quotient from .33 to .92. 

The few high intelligence quotients are those 
of children placed temporarily in the special 
class for var'ous reasons. The median I. Q. of 
the pupils is .64. Fifteen chilren have passed 
through the classes and back to their original 
school, the decision being that they can now 
profit by regular class instruction and a regu- 
lar class environment and should have them. 

The. teacher, the pupil, and the principal 
benefit by the foregoing plans which spec al 
classes and mental tests make possible. The 
teacher is relieved of her lowest pupils, those 
who peculiarly drain her energy and take her 
time from the normal pupils. The low-grade 
child or the child with some permanent dis- 
ability, is, in the special class to which he is 
transferred, given careful individual instrue- 
tion along the lines he can best profit by. 

The principal is often exempted from the care 

(Concluded on Page 119) 








THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


Paul H. Scholz, Business Manager, Board of Education, San Antonio, Tex. 


The Salary Schedule. 

Discussion of the main items of expense leads 
at once to cons.deration of teachers’ salaries, as 
this represents from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of all costs. Dr. Strayer says the maximum 
should be 75 per cent. In San Antonio it is 
82 per cent, due mainly to the fact that our 
maximum is low and so large a part of the 
corps has by length of service reached or nearly 
reached the top of the schedule. With a limited 
or low tax rate, build ng upkeep is bound to 
be slighted as the proportion for salaries grows 
larger. 

There is great need for a more businesslike 
The almost un.- 
versal practice in the business world is to have 


handling of the salary fund. 


a few fixed salaries, w:th exceptionally high 
salaries for the few exceptional employees, and 
on the average not over three grades of salaries 
in all. In the educational world the practice is 
almost universal to allow every teacher to ad- 
vance in salary automatically with each addi- 
tional year of service, regardiess of merit. To 
dismiss teachers for incompetency is such a 
rare incident that’ it cannot be considered a 
factor in any scientific analysis of the subject. 
It is my conviction, based’ on sixteen years 
of observation, that any autom itic-Increase 
schedule fails in at least two important re 
spects: First, ‘t handicaps the efficient teacher; 
and secondly, it ultimately makes an embarrass 
ing financial problem. 

(a) Handicapp ng Ef fi ue nl Teachers: As- 
suming as a basis for argument that there are 
at least three types of teachers from the stand- 
point of efficiency—the beginners, the average 
group, and the exceptional ones—we note that 
each class shares equally in the aggregate sum 

. This is 


true because all teachers have had an additional 


added each year to the salary fund 


year’s experience and all go up uniformly on a 
flat-increase basis. To ‘the extent that it is ad 
mitted that only teachers of merit should re- 
ceive increases, such a method as now prevails 
depr:ves the exceptional group of a merited 
larger share, proportionally, of the available 
fund set aside for increased pay. To the extent 
also that merited or except onal teachers fail 
to receive encouragement in monetary reward: 
there is a corresponding econom:c loss to 
society (in pupil results) and in failure to bu‘ld 
up higher standards because the system fails 
to hold the efficient worker. ‘To the extent that 
average teachers are kept on an average salary 
regardless of length of tenure, and beg nners 
and poor teachers are kept at a stated lower 
salary than the most efficient, you automatically 
discourage the continuance in service of the 
poorer two-thrds or three-fourths of your 
teachers, and you make available a larger fund 
and a better reward for the effic ent part of the 
corps. But how determ'ne efficient teachers / 
Efficient ones can always be determined when 
put to the same test demanded in the business 
world—ihe ability to get results. Educational 
science has already determined what “results” 
are. And a teacher who “puts it across” is 
efficient, regardless of length of service, scholar 
She sh yuld 


be most encouraged and most rewarded, and 


ship, or any other considerat:on. 


time-servers should not be encouraged, for such 
encouragement is bound to be at the expense of 
the child and of the public. 

(b) Embarrass:ng the Finances: Any yearly 


buil 


“nereasce schedule 3s up the aggre gate out- 


lay for teachers from year to year, in cumula- 


(Conclusion ) 


tive proportions. It forces the issue of higher 
tax rates or higher assessed values, when as a 
rule these do not increase on the average more 
than suffic ent to take care of add.tional teach 
ers needed for the additional earollment. The 
finance officer must take a long jook ahead, and 
test his schedule to see whether the limits of 
h.s tax rate can ultimately meet the cumulative 
effect of the yearly automatic increase. The 
test of this proposition was brought very forci- 
bly to the attention of our city last year, when 
a teachers’ committee, joined by a committee 
of business men, recommended the immediate 
adoption of a schedule beginning with $1200 
and reaching a maximum of $1900 for e!emen- 
tary teachers, with a corresponding increase jor 
hgh school teachers. The schedule allowed 
$100 increase per teacher each year until the 
maximum was reached. This schedule applied 
to our corps of teachers revealed the fact that 
it would mean an additional outlay of nearly 
$500,000. Th.s meant that either the assessed 
valuations or the school tax rate would have 
to be doubled, and as the values were already 
at 75 per cent of real values and the tax rate 
already at the highest |'mit allowed by the state 
constitution, the schedule in question was an 
impossible one. I am not making the point that 
the schedule was too high. It was not d‘ssimi- 
lar to schedules already in effect elsewhere, and 
in my op-nion the range of $1200 to $1900 for 
the most important professional service in the 
orld was not too high. The point I make i; 
that the principle allowing a yearly automat'c 
increase is wrong, and from a financial stand 
Try to sense the 
situation in San Antonio today had the sched 


pont ultimately imposs ble. 
ule in quest on bee: adopted some years ago and 
the cumulative effect would have been a half- 
mllion dollars above the yield from the con 
stitutional | mit of the tax rate. 

‘Thus it becomes a matter of the largest finan 
cal importance whether the board adopts a 
policy (reflected in its schedule) based on an 
automatic-increase schedule which allows the 
limited extra funds available to go share-and 
share alike to all teachers in the corps, regard 
less of efficiency, or whether the board will 
make rules controlling th's available fund, if 
any, for distribution to a comparat:vely few 
teachers who have met the test of efficiency and 
deserve a salary promotion. This question 
makes a difference of utmost importance not 
only for the immediate but for the ultimate 
finances of the district. 

The remedy for this, from a budgetary stand- 
point, is a salary sehedule allowing a higher 
compensat'on for efficiency, but under more 
definite control. 


A Control-Schedule. 

The much-discussed Newton plan is in line 
with the prine ples which the average business 
Superintend- 
ent Wheeler of that city states that they recog- 


man would recognize as correct. 


nize the principle that “length of service is not 
merit.” In that plan, inaugurated by Dr. 
Spaulding several years ago, no stated annual 
increment is promised, and teachers of long 
experience, unless efficient, are not advanced be- 
yond a fixed regular salary. 

As business officials the members of this 
Association are not concerned with the prob- 
lems of determining the degree of merit among 
a group of teachers. We are, however, im- 
mensely concerned with the ultimate financial 
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problems growing out of the application of 
particular salary schemes. I have discussed 
this matter solely with the idea of suggesting 
some reasonable method of financial control. 
Some of the best superintendents agree on the 
proposition that in any corps of teachers a few 
will be poor, the large majority will be average, 
A rule of 
the board should therefore be adopted recogniz- 


and a very few will be exceptional. 


ing this view of the prevailing average degree 
Following ig a 
scheme that would be helpful to the budget 
maker, and no doubt also to the superintendent 


of merit among teachers. 


in controlling inefficient teachers: 
Beginners—$1200—25 f corps 


Efficiency Teachers—$1400—50% 


of corps 


A verage 


Ki xceptional ones—$1600—25% of corps 
1 am not advocating the particular annual 
salaries used in the above table, but I insist 
that the fixed salaries and the scheme of per- 
centage control is all-important from an ulti- 
mate financial standpoint. Incidentally I sug- 
gest that the superintendent can without em- 
barrassment answer the request of inefficient 
teachers for a raise by presenting the record 
showing that the full quota allowed by the 
board’s percentage rule is already on the next 
higher fixed salary. He can appease the im- 
patence of the most merited ones by offering 
a promotion in salary as soon as vacancies exist 
in the next higher group. This is in the inter- 
est of the growing teacher in every respect: a 
promise of advancement, and a much higher 
step in money-return than any automatic-in- 
crease schedule could possibly give. It could 
be used to draw better teachers from outside to 
fill vacancies up to the limit of the percentage 
allowed, if there are none within the corps 
worthy of promotion. Efficiency could be re- 
liberally. 
Around these fixed salaries the superintendent 


warded more quickly, and more 
would of course build such edueational tests 
and scholarship qualifications as he thought 
best. My main contention is that in the inter- 
est of financial contro] the number who may be 
ass'gned to the higher salaries should be kept 
with'n a certain maximum percentage of the 
total corps, and that such a principle makes the 
aggregate sum for salaries lower than it finally 
will be under the ordinary automatic-increase 
schedule. 
Elimination of Wastes. 

Finally the finance officer should be persist- 
ently interested in all facts and figure: which 
point out opportunities for reducing relative 
costs—especially in the matter of doing a more 
thorvuugh job with the educational equipment 
at hand. This means getting greater use out 
of the school plant. The schools should not 
be content to function in the tradit onal routine 
that is so largely an inheritance from the dis- 
tant past. School life has nut fully caught the 
spirit of efficiency which is such a marked char- 
acteristic of American industrial and commer- 
cial life. Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage 
Un ted States 


has in the last fifty years doubled its educa 


Foundation says that while the 


tional effectiveness, it is st l] only fifty per cent 
as efficient ‘mn education as it might well be. 


I mention here only su ‘+h matters as have been 
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pointed out and agreed on by numerous educa- 


tional experts, as showing opportunities for 


making the school dollar go farther: 

Retardation and Acceleration Among Pupils 
A recent survey in the State of Ohio showed 
that on a fair estimate 240,000 children are be 
hind their proper grade at least one year. To 
teach these children in the same grade again 
requires at least 8,000 teachers. ‘Even at the 
minimum QOhio salary, $800, the cost for teach- 
ers alone will be $6,400,000. A government 
bulletin states that about half the children in 
the first grade are repeaters. This means at 
least two million pupils must be run through 
the hopper again. For lack of thoroughness or 
delinquency somewhere in the educat'onal pro 
cess the nation pays out in th's one grade alone 
the vast sum of $50,000,000. If we use per 
pupil costs in cities, instead of average costs 
for the nation, the sum wasted would be nearer 
$75,000,000 annually. 

The failure to provide special teaching for 
brighter children, so that these can more speed- 
ily run the gamut of the educational machine, 
means another large educational waste that 
mounts large in dollars. 

Delinquency in Attendance Only 75 chil 
dren. out of every hundred enrolled in school 


attend daily. The vacant seats are a 25 per 
cent economic loss. The building and the 
teacher are there, on pay, ready to serve. The 


school plant is turning out only 75 per cent of 
its maximum capacity; the other 25 per cent 
of the available raw material could be turned 
out as finished product without additional cost 
It costs New York $18,000,000 each year to 
function for absent pupils; it costs Pennsy! 
vania $13,250,000; California $9,750,000. The 
United States Bureau of Education has recent- 
ly shown that it costs the Nation $193,974,235 
for vacant seats. 

Waste from Idle Plant 


are going on that could be avoided by a change 


Two distinct losses 


of habits—the habit of short daily sessions on 
the one hand, and of closing down the school 
plant one-fourth of the year on the other hand. 
In these regards the remedy lies mostly in the 
hands of the people, who can easily demand a 
change in custom. The nation has over two bil- 
lion dollars invested in school properties. The 
income from this investment at five per cent 
would be $100,000,000 a year. By closing the 
plant for “vacation” we are losing the equiva- 
lent of $25,000,000 annually. The cost of the 
investment goes on, but the plant lies idle. 
Fortunately for the taxpayer, the use of the 
buildings all the year round is beginning to 
meet with approval by school administrators, 
and the experiment is being tried out here and 
there, as in Newark, N. J. 
vestigation put the stamp of approval on this 
experiment, and incidentally showed that the 
additional cost of operation supposed to result 


A Government in 


is not an expense but an economy. 

Another: departure from prevailing custom 
lies in the more intensive use of the plant dur 
ing the traditional school hours. It is possible 
to make administrative readjustments so that 
all special rooms as well as all classrooms are 
used intensively throughout the day. 

San Antonio is demonstrating the possibili- 
ties of the intensive use of the plant, by taking 
eare of 4,000 high school pupils in buildings 
normally seating a maximum of 3,000 pupils, 
and without lengthening the school day. Sy 
lengthening the day to run from 8:30 a. m. till 
4:15 p. m. one of our high school principals has 
outlined a plan that will accommodate 2,000 


pupils with a seating capacity of 1350. 


In the discussion of opportunities for conserv- 
ing the taxpayer’s dollar we have said nothing 
about curriculum changes, but have confined 
ourselves to such matters as lie directly in con- 
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The budget should be well-proportioned—that is, the 
largest possible share should go into direct channels 
of instruction. In the best school cities the division 
will be about as above. In poor cities a relatively 
larger share goes to instruction. while in the better 
systems a larger per cent is spent on the business 
end of school work The larger the per-pupil cost 
the larger should be the share going to pupil-service 
The above division is in line with good practice 


trol of boards of education. They can take the 
lead in specifying what use shall be made of 
the physical properties under their charge 
They are the trustees of public funds and 
should insist on a careful consideration of all 
schemes for economy that have been otherwise 
educationally approved; especially such schemes 
as will make present accommodations bring a 
larger return for the money expended and the 
money invested. We have advocated only such 


avenues of economy as have been approved by 
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the highest educational experts the country 


affords. 


On the expense side the school budget will 
continue to be a growing budget. The legiti 
mate demands will grow larger and larger as 
cities grow and as types of education become 
more complex and the curriculum more all- 
embracing. Additional revenue should come in 
order that teaching, the most important pro- 
fession in the world, is paid immeasurably 
more compensation, and in order that the most 
important institution in a democracy is able to 
function more adequately and more efficiently. 
The demand must not cease until there is a far 
more equitable distribution of the wealth we 
possess; until a nation rated as worth $4,800 per 
person is allowing more than eight dollars of 
this per capita wealth to go into channels of 
education. A nation that is paying only 
1/600th part of its ability is a shirker, and ecan- 
not honestly look an earnest educator in the 
face as long as this disparity exists. 


jut the earnest educator must on his part 
he made to show that the school dollar buys 
better service, that boards and administrative 
officers insist on better functioning of every 
department, that all employees be tested and 
retained on the basis of their ability to produce, 
that standards built up on the basis of modern 
efficiency are allowed to control, and finally, 
that in this period of readjustment and con- 
servation the school plant is used to its fullest 
capacity instead of being allowed to lie waste- 
fully idle to so large an extent as at present. 
All of which would make the budget a posi- 
tive force for greater efficiency and economy 
in the school business, and this is its chief and 
its rightful purpose. 


A DOG AND A MAN 


L. A. Williams, Chapel Hill. N. C. 


I was coming home from the office today and 
saw a group of boys and a man standing in 
front of an automobile repa‘r shop apparently 
very much interested about something on the 
ground. As I came nearer, that something 
proved to be a very young, very active, very 
embarrassed puppy. It was more than that! 
You needed to look but once to see that it was 
really a most excellent specimen of a young 
bird dog,—a thoroughbred. The eyes, the ears, 
the sleek coat, the very spine and tail bespoke 
the pedigree. No wonder the boys were in- 
terested, his majesty was a prince of great dog 
dom. 

The young master, Alec, was delighted with 
the envy and admiration created by this royal 
gift of his uncle to him and he asserted his 
proprietorary rights in this canine ar'stocrat 
by repeatedly picking h'm un. snuggling him to 
his chin and again putting him on the ground 
that the assembled multitude m‘ght gaze, and 
gazing covet the possession of such a prize. 

The man in the crowd was a plebeian as com 
pared with the boys, an abject slave to h’s dog 
ship, and a philosopher withal. The look in 
his eyes as he turned from paint and brushes to 
gaze on canine royalty told how quickly, how 
surely, how unmistakably he, too, had seen and 
recognized the fine points that set off good 
blood from mongrel mixture. He reeked of 
grime and sweat while tobacco stains at his 
mouth corners s'gnalled the sickening savor of 
his breath—in fact he removed the auid and 
cleared his mouth in a preliminary sort of way 
before he even came near enough to the young 
noble to stoon and lovingly. adm'ringly pat 
the little bundle of hunter’s wealth. 

I must confess, however, that what impressed 
me most was not the keen admiration of the 
crowd for the dog. nor was it the aristocracy 


of the dog himself, but rather the remark of the 
man to the boy as he picked up the dog to 
depart with him. With one, last admir'ng look 
the man said to the boy: “Take him home and 
keep him there, he’ll never ’mount to noth'n’ 
if yer keep him on the street.” 

Royal blood, pedigreed stock, descendant of 
a long line of aristocrats, and yet doomed to 
“nothin” if kept on the street! It was an in- 
teresting commentary on a blooded dog and I 
could not help but think how even more ap 
plicable the thought is to humans. 

Take those boys themselves for an illustra- 
tion. Descendants of pure, white stock; 
fathered by a long line of good Anglo-Saxon 
forebears; bright-eyed, clean-limed, sound of 
heart and mind; proud possessors of aristocratic 
American ancestors; and yet—they wouldn’t 
“amount to nothin” if you leave them on the 
street? Heredity alone won’t save them, what 
their ancestors were counts for naught if society 
today neglects to give them training off “the 
street”. Is it true that the street is no place 
in which, or on which, to bring up a dog or a 
boy ? 

I wonder if there is any argument in such a 
statement for the school, the Boy Scouts, the 
publie playground, the Camp Fire Girls, the 
community house, the church, the library or 
any other of soc ety’s many efforts to find a 
substitute for the training on the street. 





“Des Moines has as good a school board as 
it is going to get, has a good schowl building 
program,” says a leading Des Moines rewspaper, 
“and a competent management of the echools.” 
Well, what do you think of that! At last we 
have found one editor who thinks that the school 
board is all right! 
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Internal Accounting For High Schools 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Director of Statistics and Reference, Detroit, Mich. 


The non-academic activities in the high 
schools are constantly growing. There is all 
the business routine connected with athletics, 
with lunchrooms, publications, entertainments, 
bookstores, lockers, and minor miscellaneous 
activties that handle large sums of money in 
the aggregate. The tendency is for these activ- 
ities to increase in the future. In Detroit dur- 
ing 1919-20 the high schools transacted internal 
business amounting to $416,867.49 This is 
shown in Table I. 


Table I. Amount of Business 








School Bookstores Lunchroom 
Cass Tech. High....... 14,187.63 31,391.93 
Central High (includ- 

ing Jr. College)...... 19,883.32 33,434.26 
Hastern High ......... 18,088.46 21,901.96 
Nordstrum High ....... 6,173.20 8,625.24 
Northeastern High ..... 8,269.94 15,381.85 
Northern High ........ 15,444.74 28,826.78 
Northwestern High . 11,728.50 
Southeastern High 9,861.28 21,606.95 
Western High ......... 5,002.27 
Wilkins H. S. of Com- 

eT re Tre T ee 6,804.36 

ais icc be ats 115,443.70 161,168.97 


Grand Total, $416,867.49. 


This year the total will run over the half 
million mark. 

It is obvious that some provision must be 
made by the board of education to regulate and 
supervise these activities. To allow each school 
to do as it desires will sooner or later call for 
criticism from the public. ‘Student control of 
these financial activities is also undesirable. 

The Detroit board of education found itself 
facing this situation three years ago. A sur- 
vey of high school non-academic activities was 
authorized and-upon this basis a simple system 
of cost accounting was devised. A bookkeeper 
was employed in each school to care for all 
transactions and a traveling auditor assigned 
to inspect semi-monthly, or oftener as might be 
necessary, the books at the general schools. 

At first some of the principals felt that their 
prerogatives were being curtailed but after two 
years’ trial the general expression has been one 
of relief from the onerous responsibility of keep- 
ing school accounts in order. 

At the end of the third year of operation it 
is doubtful whether any principal would desire 
a return to the old system. 

The simplest way of describing this system 
is to allow the reader to see in their entirety 
the simple rules that make this system effective. 
Certain of the business forms are also repro- 
duced. 

Schools, High Schools and College Units 
Internal Accounting for Detroit Intermediate 


I, General Regulations. 
1. For all non-academic activities conducted 


by the intermediate schools, high schools, nor- 
mal school and college units of the city there 
shall be a complete, permanent and uniform sys- 
tem of financial records. Non-academic activities 
comprise the sale of textbooks and educational 
supplies, the conduct of lunch rooms, the publlt- 
cation of school periodicals, locKer rentals, ath- 
letics, occasional entertainments, and such other 
activities as may from time to time be sanctioned 
by the Board of Education. 

2. The responsibility for the conduct of all 
non-academic activities is vested in the princi- 
pal of the school concerned. | He shall be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of a system of 
records to contro] all the financial transactions 


that occur in connection with each activity. 

2. This accounting record shall include a con- 
trol over all cash receipts and disbursements, the 
incurrence of debts, the making of contracts, 
the purchase and disposition of non-academic 
supplies and equipment, and the custodianship 
of cash and other assets. 

4. The accounting system shall show for the 
entire school year or oftener the net profit and 
loss resulting from the conduct of each activity. 

5. The accounts shall be kept by a_ book- 


Detroit High Schools 1919-1920. 


Evening 

Entertain- Miscel- School 
Athletics ments laneous Deposits 
1,545.44 283.40 7,453.94 22,043.00 
9,225.56 1,313.15 15,238.58 3,305.00 
4,246.98 2,313.66 6,344.92 1,733.00 
882.85 540.26 2,995.48 647.00 
775.16 864.60 2,993.73 1,180.00 
3,844.18 4,147.36 10,515.86 1,334.00 
4,551.55 4,145.50 8,924.51 1,270.00 
1,538.62 1,344.39 4,552.61 910.00 
1,609.25 845.35 1,752.15 "803.00 

54.90 275.71 891.17 


1,019.00 


28 274 49 16,073.38 61,662 95 34,244.00 
reeper rndcr the supervision of the principal. 

6. The entire system of records and docu- 
ments shall be subject to the inspection and 
audit at any time of the High School Auditor, 
who is responsible to the Superintendent. 

7. The system shall be conducted by means 
of the following books and record forms: 

(a) Ledger Form High Ac 3. 

(b) Cash Book High Ac 2. 

(c) Cash Receipts High Ac 1. 

(d) Bank Pass Book. 

(e) Requisition Form High Ac 4. 

(f) Purchase Order Form High Ac 5. 

(g) Voucher Check High Ac 6. 

(h) Stores and Equipment Record High Ac. 7. 

(i) Sales Control Record High Ac 8. 


(j) Trial Balance Book High Ac 11. 

(k) Locker Receipts High Ac 13. 

(1) Book Store Inventory High Ac 14. 

(m) Record Second-Hand Book Sales High 
Ac 15. 

(n) Requisition for High School Stores High 
Ac 16. 

(0) Payroll Blank High Ac 17. 

(p) Balance Sheet High Ac 18. 

(z) Such other books and forms as may be de. 
termined upon from time to time. 


II. General Ledger. 

1. A general ledger shall be kept with ac. 
counts to control all financial transactions. The 
ledger, Form High Ac 5, shall be loose-leaf, of 
stock form. 

2. The following accounts shall be set up and 
maintained in this ledger: 

A. Activities. 

1. Board of Education. 

(a) Bookstore. 

(b) Fines. 

(c) Telephone Tolls. 

(d) Manual Training. 

(e) Evening School Deposits. 

(f) Evening School Refunds. 

(zg) Evening School Unused Refunds. 

2. School. 

(a) Athletics (separate account with each 
activity). 

(b) Cash. 

1. General. 
2. Imprest Cash. 
3. Net Receipts, bookstore. 

(c) Debating and Literary Clubs ( separate 
account with each). 

(d) Entertainments. ° 

(e) Excursion. 

(f) General Fund. 

(g) Interest on Bank Balances and Bonds. 

(h) Lockers. 

(i) Lunch Room. 

(j) Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION--CITY OF DETROIT 


LEDGER 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITY 
DEBIT 


PARTICULARS 





ACCOUNT NO.____ 


CREDIT 


PARTICULARS 


FIG. 1. LEDGER FORM. The original sheet measures 114%” by 91%”. 






HIGH SCHOOL 





PARTICULARS 





FIG. 2. CASH BOOK FORM 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. CITY OF DETROIT 
CASH RECEIPTS 











CREDIT 





A 





TiviTy 








RECEIPTS. Left hand page. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. CITY OF DETROIT 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS 





DEBIT 


acTwiTy 





FIG. 2-A. CASH BOOK FORM—DISBURSEMENTS. Right hand page. 
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DETROIT HIGH SCHOOLS 
PURCHASE ORDER 


VENDOR'S COPY 


Invoices and packages 
Must carry this 





— N°? 5456 





Please furnish the following foe——— —High School 



































All goods on services to be billed at the prices agreed; the same include packing and delivery charges 
Invoices must be rendered in duplicate to the high school named above the day goods or services are delivered 


Our Order Number MUST be placed on invoice, shipping tag and delivery slip. Delivery slip must accompany 
each delivery 


The acceptance of this order does not in any way make the City of Detroit a party to any infringement or 
damage suits; such suits to be borne by the vendor 


————————— Bookkeeper 


DO NOT OVERSHIP OR SUBSTITUTE FILL THIS AS ORDERED 





BILL TO THE SCHOOL MENTIONED 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CITY OF DETROIT 





FORM INT AC SA—PURCHASE OROER 











Fig. 3. Purchase Order. Issued in quadruplicate. Copies with modified ruling 
go to the Bookkeeper, Requisitioner, Receiving Clerk 




















TRIAL BALANCE SHEET 


fF CHOOL a 











TITLE OF ACTIVITY 


Accounts Receivable 


Publications 








Dept on or before — — _ 
Deliver to——— —_— —at- Req. No.— —— 
Ship via ee es CHARGE ACCOUNT —— -- --—__- --—-- — = J 
Duantity Unit ARTICLE OR SERVICES Unit Price | Total 
—— a + — 
| | | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} | | Athletics 
| 
| Basketball 
| 
| | | Baseball 
| 
| | Equipment (itemized by a 
Football 
| | | | 
Terms 2 ~ | | | Swimming 
—— ——E Ee * alien Tennis 


Track 
Intra-School 


Board of Education 


Bookstore (Text books and educational supplies) 


General 


Imprest Cash 


excursions 





vening School Deposits 


vening School 





































































































Fig. 5. Trial Balance Sheet. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CITY OF DETROIT 
eet ligh School STORES AND CQUIPMENT RECORD 
Name of Article Unit of Measure Maaimum Quantit 
Specifications Average Life Minumum Quantity 
a ee eee 7 °° »&+;.'SsuED = “RetuRNeo . Jomaneon nal 
yy Say CORY eg Pe ey eee liar tak wes cee 7 ee 
: eae tard 1 +a r ‘ igieot a ie ec? TRIAL BALANCE SHEET 
| a ae " ___. SCHOOL TS ee 
| eae ate a SS ee ee 
| Ace't He TITLE OF ACTIVITY DR CR 
|___ xt Evening School Unused Refunds ae a eS a FS be ae ae eS 
EE — — _ 
‘XI __ General Fund ’ Te) A Sod oe Ci ee 
XIV Interest on Bank Balance Pe = A ee 
_XV. _Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps PIR SAT os a 
XVI. “a Lockers — = - _ 
| | XVI _ Lunchroom - —EE 
| XVIII Manual Training Lumber — 
| XIX Orchestra and Band . 
\ ee (ENS a 
a |__%%1.___Publications (itemized) 0 = 
| XXII. _—Reserves (itemized) —_ —— 
Se 3 8 ee ee ES 
XXIV Second Hand Books suiiataiiaitailadaiond 
} |_XXV. __Scholarship Fund 
t + aa T XXVI Senior Class 
; “cheat XXVII Other Activities (itemized in alphabeucal order) 
Fig. 4. Store House Record Form 
Fig. 5 (insert). Receipt Form Fig. 5-A. Conclusion of Trial Balance Sheet. 
(k) Second-hand books. 3. The activity accounts shall be credited 


B. Reserve Accounts. 


with receipts and debited with expenses incurred 


on and returned to the payer, the original copy 
being retained ,by the bookkeeper. After entry 


(a) Lunch Room. by them; other @ccounts shall be credited and thereon is made in the cash book, it shall be 
(b) Bookstore. ' debited as hereinafter provided. filed chronologically. 

(c) Publications. ; 4. Postings ghall be made to the ledger from IV. Cash Disbursements. 

(d) Athletics. 3 ' the books or documents of original entry. Post- 1. All cash disbursements shall be by voucher 
(e) Orchestra and Band. “ ings shall be made at the close of each month or check, Form High Ac 6, countersigned by ‘the 
(f) Scholarship Loan Fund. 4 oftener. cee gee bookkeeper, approved and signed by the prin- 
oe mean net a gp SOR and 1. All cash Jenehakn shalt bar aaniiediel without cipal. This form shall be prepared in duplicate, 





orchestra instruments, stage equipment, pictures 
and other works of art to be bought with funds 
raised by entertainments given for these specific 
purposes. 

(i) Locker deposits. 


C. Additional Accounts. 
Such other activities and reserve accounts as 


the Board of Education may deem advisable may 
be opened. 


any offsetting deductions, and shall be deposited 
daily, which means not later than the following 
day. The bank in which these funds are depos- 
ited shall be determined by the principal. 

2. Receipts of cash shall be reported on Cash 
Receipts Form High Ac 1 by the payer. This 
form shall be prepared in duplicate, the duplicate 
or carbon copy to be signed by the bookkeeper 
upon receiving the amount of money stated theré- 


the original copy being delivered to the payee 
and the duplicate copy being retained by the - 
bookkeeper. After being recorded it shall be 
filed in numerical order. 

2. The invoice of the vendor for goods or 
services and the receiving copy of the purchase 
order shall be attached to the duplicate copy of 
the voucher check as supporting documents. 


3. Requisitions shall be filed numerically. 
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V. Petty Cash Items. 

1. A petty cash account of ten dollars ($10.00) 
aa be established in each school. Items of 
necessary expense, not in excess of two dollars 
($2.00), such as telegrams, telephone calls, car 
‘fare, express charges, etc., may be paid by the 
bookkeeper or principal from this account. A 
voucher-check for the accumulated total of such 
items may be drawn against cash at any time 
that the petty cash account ‘s depicted. 

2. Voucher checks may be drawn for Imprest 
Cash for athletics, lunchrooms, and bookstores, 
so that these activities may have sufficient funds 
on hand to open up business each day. 

3. The petty or imprest cash account must be 
closed out in June into the accounts from which 
the cash was originally taken. 


VI. Cash Book. 

1. Entry of all cash receipts and disburse- 
ments (except imprest cash items) shall be made 
from the original documents, Cash Receipt 
Forms and Voucher Checks. 

2. Cash receipts shall be entered on the debit 
side of the Cash Book, Form High Ac 2, in such 
a way as to show the date, the activity involved, 
the nature of the transaction, and the amount. 
The total cash receipts for the month shall be 
posted to the debit of the cash account in the 
ledger. 

3. Cash disbursements shall be entered on 
the credit side of the Cash Book, Form High 
Ac 2, in such a way as to show the date, the 
number of the voucher-check, the activity in- 
volved, and the amount. The total cash dis- 
bursements for the month shall be posted to the 
credit side of the cash account in the ledger. 

4. Cash accounts shall be kept as follows: 
(a) general, (b) imprest cash, and (c) net re- 
ceipts, bookstore. 


VII. Bank Balance. 

1. When cancelled checks and statement are 
received from the bank the bank balance shown 
on the school ledger shall be promptly checked 
against the actual balance shown by the bank. 
The actual balance as shown in the cash account 
in the ledger, plus unpassed checks (that is, 
those not yet presented to bank for payment) 
must equal the balance as shown on the bank 
statement. 


VIII. Purchase of Supplies and Equipment. 

1. All supplies, stationery, tickets, and equip- 
ment required for the purposes of any activity 
except the bookstore shall be requisitioned on 
Requisition Form High Ac 4, filled out and 
signed by the person authorized to make the 
request and countersigned by the principal. This 
form shall be in duplicate, the original copy be- 
ing filed with the bookkeeper and the duplicate 
retained for the requisitioner. 

2. All orders for books and supplies for sale 
by the bookstores shall be made upon the regu 
lar requistion blank to the Purchasing Agent of 
the Board of Education, and he shall make the 
purchase. No school is permitted to purchase 
either books or supplies in any other manner, 
but the keeper of the school store, if authorized 
by the principal, may purchase, for cash ad- 
vanced, specific supplies and equipment for such 
individual pupils or groups of pupils as request 
this service at invoice price plus cost of hand- 
ling. All such moneys collected must be turned 
over to the bookkeeper. Principals, teachers, or 
department heads are prohibited from ordering 
books or supplies directly which are to be paid 
for by school check. 

3. Upon receipt of a requisition approved by 
the principal the bookkeeper shall issue a Pur- 
chase order, Form High Ac 5, for the supplies or 
services required. This form shall be made in 
quadruplicate for use as follows: 

(a) Original copy, to the vendor. 
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(b) Second copy, retained by the bookkeeper. 

(c) Third copy, to the requisitioner to be re- 

tained, 

(d) Fourth copy, to the person receiving the 

goods or services. 

4. Upon receipt of invoice from vendor, the 
invoice shall be checked by the bookkeeper 
against the purchase order as to quantity and 
price and be audited as to extensions and addi- 
tions. Notation or receipt of invoice shall be 
entered on the purchase order copy of the book- 
keeper and this copy shall be transferred to a 
“closed” file. 

5. Store stocks of all supplies and equipment 
shall be under the control of the pookkeeper. 


IX. Equipment Account. 

1. Equipment which has an estimated life of 
over one year, when purchased shall be charged 
to equipment account and be controlled through 
Equipment Record High Ac 7. 

2. A separate sheet shall be tsed for each 
kind of equipment purchased. Entry shall be 
made from the purchase order when ordered and 
when delivered and from the individual’s receipt 
slip when it is let out or returned. 

3. This account shall be credited when ma- 
terials originally charged to it are appropriated 
for use by any activity and such activity shall 
be charged with the value of same. 


X. Sales Control Record. 

1. A control over texthooks and educational 
supplies shall be maintained by the Bookkeeper 
through the use of the Sales Control Record, 
Form High Ac 8. 

2. A separate sheet will be kept with each 
textbook and each kind of supply handled. In- 
ventory of each class of supplies shall be taken 
monthly. 


XI. Locker Deposits. 
1. Locker deposits account shalk be credited 
with all cash receipts on account of deposits for 
keys and locks. 


2. A uniform deposit of 25 cents for a key 


and 50 cents for key and lock shall be required 
in each school for the use of lockers. 


3. The net surplus remaining in this account 


at the close of each year after the Locker Re- 


serve Account has been satisfied shall be closed 


out into the Scholarship Loan Fund 

4. All locker keys and locks must be turned 
in before school closes in June of each year. Al] 
deposits for keys and locks not returned at that 
time shall be forfeited, and the lock removed. 


XII. Fines and Telephone Tolls. 

1. All fines collected for the breakage or loss 
of school property shall be handled like any other 
cash receipt. On the teachers’ pay day.of each 
month a voucher to cover the accumulated fines 
shall be drawn in favor of the Board of Educa 
tion, and this voucher, together with the fine 
reports, shall be sent to the Business Manager 

2. All monies collected as telephone tolls shall 
be handled as a cash receipt. On the teachers’ 
pay day of each month a voucher to cover the 
accumulated collection of telephone tolls shall 
be drawn in favor of the Board of Education, 
and this voucher shall be sent to the Bus‘ness 
Manager. 


XIII. Interest on Bank Balances and Liberty 
or Victory Bonds. 

1. All cash receipts from interest on money 
deposited in the bank or from bond coupons be 
longing to the school shall be credited to this 
account and shall be closed into Scholarship 
Loan Fund at the close of the year 


XIV. Reserves. 

1. There may be established at the close of 
school in June in‘the ledger reserve accounts 
based upon school membership for the activities 
mentioned later in this paragraph The mem 
bership figures to be used in establishing these 
reserves shall be based on the November reports 

(a) Lunchroom, $1.00 per pupil upon the basis 
of average membership. 

(b) Bookstores, 30 cents per pupil upon the 
basis of average membership. 

(c) Publication, 30 cents per pupil upon the 
basis of average membership. 

(d) Athletics, 50 cents per pupil upon the 
basis of average membership. 

(e) Orchestra and Band, 10 cents per pupil 
upon the basis of average membership. 

(f) General Equipment, 50 cents per pupil up 
on the basis of average membership. 

(g) Lockers, 25 cents per pupil upon the basis 
of average membership 

2. These reserve accounts shall be deemed 


(Concluded on Page 120) 

















LIBRARY IN ONE OF THE NEW INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, DAVENPORT, IA 
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The large number of inquiries coming from 
school building officials and architects relative 
to the status of the heating and ventilation of 
school buildings suggests the need of a clear 
statement based upon the experience and prac- 
tice in a great system of schools like those in 
St. Louis. 

{t is proposed here to state sufficient, uncon 
troverted facts about the all-blast system and 
the combined radiator-and-fan system, often 
styled the “split system”, that school officials 
may have a reliable guide in coming to their 
decision. 

It is necessary to say in the beginning, that 
very great advancements have been made in 
recent years in our knowledge of heating and 
ventilat-on. The organization and the activities 
of the American Society of Heating and Venti 
lating Engineers have led to the erystalization 
in definite form of the various theories and 
practical facts of the sciences contributing to 
the work. A number of state universities have 
opened extensive departments for study and 
research in heating and ventilation. The most 
recent and important step of this kind has been 
the founding of the Research Bureau of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers which has been located in the United 
States Bureau of Mines Building at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The application of this large group of 
highly trained men to the solution of the prob 
lems of the new science and art of ventilation 
has already produced most significant results. 
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FIG. 1 


The Relative Merits of ~ 
Heating Systems 


Edwin S. Hallett, Chief Engineer, Board of 
— Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


The point has been reached where the non- 
technical or layman may not be permitted to 
determine ventilation matters by his opinion. 
We are compelled to call a physician or an 
attorney for professional advice in the field of 
medicine and law and the day has come when 
the matters of health and comfort of public 
buildings must be determined by the special 
ventilating engineer. In the very recent past 
articles by all manners of men on heating and 
ventilation have appeared. ‘These nonexperts 
generally saw a lot of mystery in ventilation 
and found fault with all existing conditions. 

The purpose of this paper is to plant a few 
cornerstones that may serve to prevent school 
boards from departing very far from the true 
line. 

The purpose of a heating and ventilating 
system is to supply the occupants of a build- 
ing, air which is of proper temperature, which 
contains the right amount of moisture, which 
moves with correct velocity, which contains a 
normal amount of oxygen and which does not 
contain injurious substances. The oxygen sup- 
ply is actually the most important element .of 
air in ventilation, but fortunately the oxygen is 
rarely reduced sufficiently in any air to affect 
respiration. The most stuffy, unventilated 
schoolroom will be found to contain an abund- 
ance of oxygen for all purposes. The all im- 
portant function which concerns the ventilat- 
ing engineer is the use of air in motion for the 
removal of the heat of the body. Misapprehen- 
sions have been carried down through recent 
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decades respecting the relative amount of the 
oxygen supply and the motion of air for heat 
removal. It is now generally considered to be 
established in the case of the famous Black Hole 
of. Caleutta, that the prisoners died from the 
lack of means of heat removal rather than from 
the exhaustion of the supply of oxygen. Refer- 
ence is made to this famous case because on it 
have been based erroneous deductions and opin- 
ions which the experience of observing engineers 
has now upset. 

The most essential consideration in the design 
of a heating plant for a school is to secure the 
proper air velocity in all parts of every room. 
Thirty cubic feet of air per minute, per person, 
has been arbitrarily set as a standard for air 
change, but it is not based upon any data, or 
scientific or practical knowledge. The right 
amount of air for a school or other occupied 
building is that quantity which will, when even- 
ly distributed, give a sensible movement just 
below that called a draught. This can best 
be expressed in terms of feet per minute and 
measured at the entering diffusers. It should 
be as near as possible to 250 feet per minute. 
If the duct des‘gn is good th’s will mean that 
in most schools about thirty cubic feet of air 
should be possible. 

The American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers has adopted the synthetic air 
chart (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) as a standard of meas- 
urement of ventilation and this step marks a 
vreat advance in the science. The chart as it 
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story high and passes through steam heat 
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odors, extensive experiments were conducted blow-off of the boiler and nothing should go 
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minimum of air leakage, say, fifteen to twenty 
per cent, and the usual transmission of heat 
through glass and wall materials. This leakage 
is reduced by the all-blast system in that the 
air inside the rooms is nearly uniformly seventy 
degrees, whereas with radiators under the win- 
dows, the air on the glass will be ninety de- 
grees to one hundred degrees and the heat losses 
will thereby be increased. 


A further word should be said relative to ar 
Power is used to 
deliver the warm air into the room, but its 


movements in classrooms. 


travel within the room is a matter dependent 
upon the laws of gravity and resultant forces 
in the room. The air is introduced with just 
sufficient heat to replace that loss through the 
glass and walls. It is warmest and lightest at 
the moment of entrance. It should, therefore, 
enter high up and return at the floor line. This 
sweeps out all strata, and keeps all movement 
of air and dust floorward. This is in accord 
ance with nature and is not contrary to her. It 
is well to beware of any kind of upward air 
travel however produced. 


There are many items of deta'l which enter 
into the making of a perfect school ventilat'ng 
system and which cannot be mentioned in this 
paper. All of these details, however, are con 
sistent with the basic ideas expressed and hav 
contributed to the product’on of most perfectls 
satisfact ry results which have been attained in 
school ventilation. All the research work in the 
St. Louis schools has been supervised by the 
officials of the Department of Hygiene consist- 


ing of a dozen able physicians. 


Some tabulations have been made of cases of 


sickness occurring during the past year in the 


The Eighty Minute Supervised 


Francis L. Bacon, Principal of High School, Meriden, 


In 1917 the Meriden High Schooi experi 
mented with the 60-minute divided period with 
35 minutes for recitation and 25 for study. In 
many respects this plan proved superior to the 
40-minute recitation period with no opportunity 
to study at school, save in a large over-crowded 
study hall. 

In 1918 the eall for industrial war-workers 
was so great in this city that it became neces 
sary to return to the old plan of six 40-minute 
periods with no supervised study and dismissal 
at one o’clock. 

A year afterward, the emergency being over, 
the type of a daily program to be adopted be 
came a matter of much concern. It had been 
rather clearly demonstrated that the 60-minute 
period was not sufficiently long to permit of an 
adequate recitation period and at the same time 
allow for study. The teachers felt that a lesson 
could not be properly developed in 35 minutes, 
especially the socialized form of recitation 
which has been considerably emphasized 
through the school in the last two or three 
years. The short recitation was too likely to 
become merely a hasty, superficial question- 
and-answer exercise. 

[It was also believed that the 60-minute period 
failed to give sufficient time for the supervised 
study. Twenty-five minutes merely allowed time 
| While, in 


many respects, this: was better than having no 


for pupils to make a_ beginning. 


work accomplished at school in preparation for 
the next day, both teachers and pupils felt that 
it left too much of every lesson to do at home. 


The teachers of laboratory subjects also felt 
that the 60-minute period was not of sufficient 
duration to produce the best results in labora 
tory work. This was particularly true of the 
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schools having the improved system of ozone 
recirculated air. As a check against the same, 
data for this has been gathered from the next 
school of similar size and condition, but with- 
out ozone and recirculation. Thus Dr. Weiss 
has reported trom the Wyman School with 
ozone there have been one hundred cases of ill 
ness, causing a loss of time, where as at the 
Shaw School without ozone, 392 cases occurred. 
He has reported from the Wyman School with 
ozone, 225 cases of illness as against 550 at the 
Sherman School which is without ozone. 


After these and other remarkable results had 
been discovered, it was suggested that an un- 
biased test be made of the schools in oneration 
and the writer tendered to the St. Louis Chap 
ter of Heating and Ventilating Enginacers the 
use of a building for making a test as a local 
activity of the chapter. Mr. L. A. Scip.o, at 
ing director of the Research Laboratory of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers was invited to be present and to take 
charge of the test. 


It was proposed by him 
to make the test on the terms of the synthetic 
air chart and this was done. Mr. O. W. 
Armspach of the bureau, came a day in advance 
with the testing apparatus. 


The test shown on cara No. 1 (Fig. 4) as 
made in the morning of April 14, 1921, with 
regular school equipment but without ozone 
apparatus and with no recireulation. The 
temperatures were high and it had rained early 
in the morning so that the relative humidity 
could not be controlled. 


The afternoon test was made with the ozone 
apparatus and with all new air. 
shown in Card No. 2 (Fig. 5) 


The result is 
It will be noted 


home economics department, where it is gener 
ally agreed that a 90-minute per.od is the near 
est to ideal. 

After much consultation and investigation it 
was rather detinitely decided that a period of 
less than eighty minutes would be inadequate 
for recitation, supervised study and other pur 
poses. Immediately the question of a longer 
school day was precipitated. The sehool had, with 
the one exception noted, Opn rated for years on a 


six-period daily program that opened at &:20 


The following diagram illustrates 
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here that the bacter‘a in the morning, when the 
ozone apparatus was not in use, was on an 
average of twelve colonies per station, whereas 
in the afternoon an average of only six colonies 
was found, indicating that ozone is destructive 
of bacteria. 

The Pittsburgh visitors could not remain for 
another test but they left the instruments and 
on April 19 another test was made to determine 
the effect of recirculation. The samples of air 
for CO, and the agar exposures were tested by 
the physicians of the hygiene department and 
the odor in the rooms was sensed by them. 

The data of th’s third test is contained in 
eard No. 3 (Fig. 6). The significant finding 
is that the dust count with recireulated air 
(64 per cent) was 16.8 per cent less than on the 
damp morning of April 14th. It shows that 
with the recleaning of air by repeated passing 
through the airwasher and ozone, the air is im- 
proved in every respect, except for an increase 
of CO, which has no bearing on health. 

It will be of interest to every student of 
science and school administration to study these 
synthetic air charts in their operation in secur- 
ing perfect ventilation in our schools. The 
apparatus should be installed so that the result 
must be secured and not allow it to be defeated 
by the opinion of the janitor or teacher who 
may desire something else. The blast system 
is the only means of securing perfect ventila 
tion at all times, and there is not a reason that 
any school official can hold as valid for install- 
ing any other kind. The St. Louis installa- 
tions are so numerous and extensive that it is 
not possible for the opinions of the writer or 
anyone else to affect the results of these im 
provements. 


Study Period 


Conn. 


needed to take a fifth subject, and to offer time 
to meet the requirements in physical training, 
and to give opportunity for election of such extra 
subjects as drawing, music, ete. 


To secure the time for the fifth subject all 
regular classes were scheduled to 
times per week, 


meet four 
The dr pp ng of one day from 
each class gave opportunity for a fifth period to 
run through all curr.cula and programs, 

There has been some use in a number of 


a pupil’s daily program: 


Mon English F. Drawing Ancient History Latin 

Tucs Algebra English Physical Training Ancient History 
Wed. Latin Algebra English F. Drawing _ 
Thurs. Ancient History Latin Algebra English 

Fri, Physical Train Ancient History Latin Algebra 


and closed at 1:15. 


six sixty-minute periods had lengthened the 


The experience with the 


day considerably beyond three o'clock. This 
had not been a popular move with pupils, par 
ents or teachers. That the day must be length 
ened beyond 1:15 was generally agreed to be de 
sirable but that it should continue later than 


three o’clock was held as unwise. 


Six eighty-minute periods were of course im 
possible. A program of five eighty-minute 
periods was held as too great a requirement of 
daily time, and both teachers and authorities 
had agreed that there should be a period of at 
Finally the 
solution was reached by adopting a daily pro 


least eighty minutes in length. 


gram of four eighty-minute periods with all 
classes rotating through the week. This pro 
vided easily for the pupils’ carrying a normal 
program of four regular subjects. However, it 


seemed necessary to provide for the pupil who 


schools of a single period rotating through four 
or five stationary periods but we believe that 
the advantage of all periods rotating is much 
greater. 

Teachers find that it is of considerable bene- 
fit to have a class meet in the morning as well 
as in the afternoon. The advantage of the early 
morning hours in any daily program is well 
known. With the tendency to increase the 
length of the school day this advantage becomes 
more marked. When all subjects rotate, the 
equality of effort and response to instruction, 
and the quality of the instruction itself is 
worthy of note. Too little thought, or, at best, 
too little act‘on has been given to the pupils 
who meet the last period of the afternoon every 
day. The instructor, in most cases, has already 
met four classes and given them his best. Most 
teachers will readily admit that their enthus- 
iasm and strength of instruction weakens per- 
ceptibly after the third recitation. 
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The pupils are naturaily less alert, and are 
apt to become either nervous or lethargic for 
the last period of the day. With all classes 
rotat.ng, many of these defects are eliminated. 
Certainly the dread of that monster, “monotony, 
the bane oi all teachers and pupils, is consider- 
ably lessened. The pupil and the teacher have a 
different program each day. 

Another considerable advantage of the rotat- 
ing plan is that every subject by appearing once 
each week in the last peried of the day, offers 
opportunity to extend any special work in that 
subject through the rema.nder of the afternoon. 
The botany and zoology classes are able to take 
the last eighty-m.nute period of the afternoon 
and use it for a quest into the nearby country. 
If need be, the remainder of the day is at their 
disposal, thus providing sufficient t-me to secure 
unusual results. Manifestly this has always been 
a difficult problem for the teacher to solve under 
a rigid program of classes. Such work had to 
be arranged for time available after the regular 
school day, and such arrangement was usually a 
vexing and unsatisfactory matter, so much so 
that in most schools little of this very valuable 
escort of work is done. 

The classes in commercial geography and 
economies use the same plan to v.sit and study 
the manufacturing and industrial plants of the 
city. It is also used by the classes in chemistry, 
physics and general science to study local appli- 
cations of their subject matter. The class in 
civies has the time to visit the city hall and 
hold a session in the council chamber or to 
study as a class the workings of any particular 
phase of the city’s government. Under the old 
daily program very little of this highly interest- 
ing and instructive work was done. As an after 
school problem it is not easily solved. 

The eighty-minute period is divided into a 
recitation part, of forty-five minutes, and a 
supervised study part of 35 minutes. The 45 
minytes allows sufficient time to properly de- 
velop the customary recitation, to secure the 
participation of every member of the class, and 
to permit of such drill as is necessary. ‘The 
question was raised in the adoption of the plan 
as to whether four forty-five minute recitations 
per week, instead of the customary five recita- 
tions would be sufficient to complete the college 
requirements for the amount of work to be 
covered. The fear was expressed that the pre- 
parations for college might not be kept up to 
the usual standard. 

Upon investigation it was discovered that it 
was safe to assume that the average time of the 
socalled forty and 45-minute period under the 
traditional daily program is actually about 35 
minutes. This is accounted for by deductions 
necessary for passing, assemblies, music periods, 
special periods, ete. To overcome this objec- 
tion it was proposed to guarantee a net 45-min- 
ute period four times per week. All deductions 
for any purpose would be taken from time other 
than this recitation time. This arrangement 
actually guaranteed more net time for recitation 
than the old plan, though it would not meget one 
phase of the objection which named the danger 
of the break in continuity of the five periods 
per week, caused by the dropping out of one 
recitation in each subject through the week. As 
far as results can be secured from two years’ 
observation of the new plan, this latter objec- 
tion has not proved of any particular import- 
ance. 

It has been demonstrated that the bright 
pupils, or those who, according to intelligence 
ratings, would be classed in the upper quartile, 
are able to complete practically all of their 
preparation for the next day’s assignments in 
school during the thirty-five minutes allowed for 
study in each subject. The average pupil gets 
all of some assignments done and a considerable 
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start on the others. The slow pupil must still 
do a rather large amount otf home work. How- 
ever, the amount has been greatly lessened by 
reason of his opportunity to secure an under- 
standing start under the guidance of the sub- 
ject teacher. 

A bell is used to mark the division of the 
recitation part of the period from the study 
part. Teachers are required to observe this bell, 
or if the character of the work 1s such that the 
use of the entire period is justifiable, as is often 
the case, the teacher adapts the assignment for 
the next day to meet the s.tuation. ‘Lhe pupils 
understand that it is their right to receive the 
thirty-five minutes of study or to have suitable 
compensation made therefor. In a few cases 
where it seems advisable, pupils may be per- 
mitted to vote upon the use of the study part 
of the period in reference to some particularly 
interesting problem in hand. 

Misuse of the study period by the instructor 
was a common complaint under the s:xty-minute 
plan but it is almost entirely elim.nated under 
the present program. 

The teachers of laboratory subjects are satis- 
fied with the eighty-minute per.od, especially so 
because they may now have two or three days 
Under the 
usual program they must wait and plan to use 


of laboratory work consecutively. 


only a certain day each week whether or not 

the content of the course best leads itself to 

such arrangement. 
The English 


pleased with the eighty-minute period because 


department is particularly 
it permits of dramatization, debates, and special- 
ized activit.es to an extent quite impossible un- 
der the short-period program, unless such work 
is done in after-school hours, which always 
proves troublesome and more or less unsatisfac 
tory. Classes in English are taken to the audi 
torium or lecture room on occasion and the full 
per.od is given for a regular debate, a dram- 
atization from literature, or moving picture or 
stereopticon presentation. Often the English 
teacher will complete the regular assignment 
and take her entire class into the library, in 
order to develop some particular ass'gnument 
which admits particularly of library treatment. 

In connection with the increased length of 
the school day, came the question of the noon 
day lunch. The school has maintained a lunch 
When dismissal at 1:15 
was the order of the day, a light lunch was 
available at 11:20 for those who desired it. 
There was always a considerable demand from 


service for some time. 


parents for pupils to be given time to secure 
lunch at home at the regular noon hour. This 
of course was not feasible with the short day. 
The longer day apparently necessitated a pro 
vision for lunch at home. 

Four eighty-minute periods, with an hour an | 
a quarter for lunch at home, meant that the 
In the 
judgment of the majority of teachers this was 


school day would end near four o’clock. 
at least one hour too late. The problem was 
solved by allowing pupils to be excused from 
the study part of the third period each day. 
This period begins at 11:55, and by combining 
with it the regular 45-m‘nute intermission, a 
lunch period of one and one-fourth hours was 
obtained. 

The pupils who remained at school for lunch 
gain the 35 minutes of study in the third period 
subject. Then they have the regular 45-minut 
intermission for their lunch at school. It is 
necessary for the pupil who wishes to secure the 
privilege of the one and one-fourth hours lunch 
time to obtain a blank form which must be 
signed by the parents requesting that such pri 
vilege be granted. This blank explains that 
pupils so excused will so lose a study period 
by dismissal for lunch, and that pupils who 
fail in their work may be required to remain at 


school for work during this period. In this 
latter case it would be unecessary for them to 
secure lunch at school. The rotating teature 
is of much benefit here for it permits the pupil 
to miss the study period of a different class 
each day. The study part of the third period 
becomes in this manner something of a special 
period that may be used by teachers for special 
purposes or to much advantage for special work 
with individual pupils. It is also used for com- 
mittee meetings of pupils and teachers, for 
special classes, and for a number of other 
affairs that are often difficult to arrange after 
school hours. 

The school authorities and teachers feel that 
the most important result of the new program 
has been gained in the effect upon scholarship. 

lor the school year previous to the adoption 
of the four eighty-minute periods the percent- 
ages of failures were as follows: 

Per cent failing in one subject, 16. 

Per cent failing in two or more subjects, 12. 

Per cent failing in one or more subjects, 28. 

During 1920, with supervised study and the 
new daily program, the percentages were as fol- 
lows: 

Per cent failing in one subject, 9. 

Per cent failing in two or more subjects, 8. 

Per cent failing in one or more subjects, 17. 

During this time the honor roll with the same 
set of standards has grown from 79 to 210. 

A questionnaire applied in March, 1920, to 
the three upper classes resulted as follows: 

Of 325 answers, 129 pupils reported that there 
was less home work under the new plan. 

One hundred and sixty-five reported that the 
amount of home work was about the same. 

Nine pupils reported that there was more 
home work. 

Ninety pupils reported that they received no 
higher marks under supervised study while 167 
reported that they 
under supervised study. 


marks 
The amount of home 


received higher 
work averaged one and one-half hours per 
pupil per day. The most accurate and at 
the same time the most noteworthy result of 
this questionnaire was the improvement in 
the pupil’s marks. While it did not seem ad- 
visable to try the same sort of questionnaire 
this year, the teachers are of the opinion, 
and the oftice records corroborate it, that there 
is less home work necessary this year and that 
the scholarship is much more satisfactary. 
Naturally it would take at least two years for 
pupils accustomed to a different procedure to 
adjust themselves to the advantages of the new 
program. 

The new arrangement has proved so eminent- 
ly successful, that the entire faculty has become 
enthusiastic over its possibilities and are keen- 
ly interested in its greater development. One 
of the most pleasing and significant results of 
building up the new program has been the 
mutual cooperation of administrators and teach- 


ers 


n solving the many problems that have 
arisen. 


The school board of Erie, Pa., is in deadlock 
over the election of a school architect, while 
Harrisburg, Pa., is in a similar fix over the 
selection of a teacher of printing. Deadlocks 
have always been a favorite indoor sport with 
school boards, but they should only be staged 
during the summer vacation months. 

Women school board members do have their 
value. At Lynn, Mass., the two women members 
provided the board and the press representatives 
with a luncheon, and at once the latter voted to 
make ice bream festivals a regular feature of the 
board meetings. 

Here is another way of meeting the school- 
house shortage. At Freeport, L. I., the school 
board has petitioned the city council for the use 
of a fire engine house for classrooms. Here will 
be a chance to give the kiddies a ride whenever 
the department is called out on a fire run. 
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schedules must be con 


Teachers’ salary 
structed solely with the view of obtaining the 
Krom the 
standpoint of the public that pays the bills, this 


is the only consideration that can govern. 


best teachers for the public schools. 


This consideration includes every factor that 
teachers can regard as essential. It must of 
necessity involve adequate compensation—a 
compensation that will justify thorough prepara 
tion both in general education and professional! 
training, and that will enable the teacher to 
live as befits a member of one of the most im 
It will 


The salary 


portant professions in modern society. 
demand right conditions of work. 
schedule cannot guarantee good buildings, good 
equipment, and pleasant surroundings, extreme 
ly important though these are, but it can guar 
antee, either explicitly or implicitly, that ther 
will be supervision of the kind that will enable 
the beginning teacher to succeed in her work, 
and that a real professional spirit will charac 
terize the entire school system. <A true pro 
fessional spirit means that the schools will be 
administered in a spirit of democracy and co- 
operation, that the supervision of teaching will 
not be merely mechanical, but such as to stimu 
late the teacher to her best efforts and allow 
wide room for initiative and experimentation. 


Pay Must Be Graded. 


Such a schedule will provide for the grada 
tion salaries based on preparation, so that the 
suecessful teacher who makes the largest invest 
ment of time, money, and energy in prepara 
tion for her profession will be paid the best 
salary. Such a schedule will also apply in the 
same manner to all grades of the school, and 
will recognize teaching experience. 

Finally, there will be no sex distinctions in 
this schedule. 


Living Cost Not a Factor. 
The construction of salary schedules on such 
principles will mean that certain time-honored 


slogans will be laid to rest forever. Chief 


among these will be the cost-of-living argu 


ment. This argument undoubtedly was neces 
sary when teachers were not paid even a living 
wage, but the argument has been very greatly 
overdone, has always been fundamentally un 
sound, and if pursued to its logical conclusion, 
will result in disaster to the teaching profes- 
sion. This argument, which has been so widely 
used during the period of rising prices, has 
never been fully understood by the public. We 
have said over and over that teachers” salaries 
were too low in 1913 and 1914, but have never 
made the public understand that. The public 
has believed that salaries needed to be inereased 
in proportion to the increase in the cost of liv 
ing. The same public might argue that with 
the cost of living declining teachers’ salaries 
should be reduced. It is true, 
the great mass of the people, through some sort 


fortunately, that 
of intuition, have understood the importance 
of public education, and they have been willing, 
and are willing, that teachers be adequately 
compensated. Even under present conditions, 
while high taxes are being attacked on every 


Single Pay Schedule 


For Teachers 


Jesse H. Newlon, Supt of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 


Addres before the National Education 
Association. Des Moines, Ia July 21 


hand, most newspapers and mosi publicists ex 
cept the public schools from criticism in the 
Many of these crities take the 
posit on, on the other hand, that the schools 
must be maintained practically at any cost. 


matter of taxes. 


“But, notwithstanding this fine spirit, we fac 
a very important task in the next few years in 
obtaining adequate financial support for the 
schools. We can obtain th’s support only if 
we succeed in basing our plea upon sound prin 
ciples that hold over a long period of time, 
rather than by resorting to the use of temporary 
expedients, such as making use of the cost-of 
living argument while the cost of living is 
rapidly rising. 

Teachers Must Live Free From Worry. 

If teaching is to be made a profession teach 
ers must be so compensated that they can live 
is befits professional people. Viewed again 
from the standpoint of the public that pays the 
bills, the publie ean afford nothing short of a 
teacher who has a broad general education, who 
has had the benefits of travel, and who has the 
resources with which to develop her personality 
along the highest cultural lines. It is un 
desirable that the salaries should be so larg 
and so tempting as to put the schools back into 
politics, but on the other hand the salaries must 
be sufficient to enable the teachers to live fre 
from the petty worries of life, in order that 
they may go into the classrooms in good health, 
with good cheer, and optimism, cultivated, edu 
eated, and highly trained. The local commun- 
Viewed S le 
ly from the standpoint of the economie and in 
dustrial efficiency of the product of the schools, 
the nation can afford only such teachers as | 
have described. Only in the 


ity ean afford only such teachers. 


hands of such 
teachers will the American ideals of govern 
In the 
hands of discontented, underpaid, undertrained 


ment and of liberty under law be safe. 


teachers our American ideals are in. great 
jeopardy. 


Another ghost that must be laid to rest it 
we are to maintain the advance which we have 
made in teachers’ salaries is the idea that thx 
schools are maintained primarily for the bene 
fit of the teachers. This thought has been 
uppermost in all that I have said, but I wish 
to emphasize it. Too often we have talked 
about the poor, underpaid, overworked, mis- 
treated teacher. We have put the teacher first. 
We should put the children and the interests 
of the state first. If the interest of the state 
demanded that we have teachers und rpaid, dis 
contented, and over worked, if such teachers 
would produce better American citizens, then 
I should favor that type of teacher, and | 
should count it the greatest service which ] 
could render to society to spend my life in this 
profession as a sacrifice to the advancement of 
civilization and the country which I hold dear. 
I should enter as a missionary enters upon his 
life work. But, happily, the welfare of our 
country does not demand any such sacrifice, 
and, fortunately for the teacher, the country 
will be better served by the teacher who is well 
paid for his services and who works under right 
conditions 
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Argument of Status Overworked., 
I am sure I will be pardoned a word of per- 


sonal experience at this point. I have found 
that the weakest argument with the public is 
the argument of the overworked, downtrodden, 
and unrepaid teacher. We have especially over- 
In view of the 
fact that the teacher is rated as one of the very 


done the overworked teacher. 


best risks by every insurance company in the 
country, and insurance companies are cold- 
blooded, it is t me that we drop the dirge of 
the overworked teacher. At critical stages in 
salary campaigns I have seen more than one 
otherwise friendly businessman or board mem- 
ber become indignant over this argument. These 
men will admit that there is a nervous strain in 
teaching, but they rightly contend that the five- 
day week and the long vacat ons compensate 
for this. 

On the other hand, I have found the welfare 
of the children to be the best argument with 
the public, and the public is quick to see that 
its children are safe only in the hands of teach- 
ers who are adequately paid and_ properly 
treated. A salary schedule constructed solely 
on the basis of the overworked and underpaid 
teacher is a charity proposition. A schedule 
constructed on the basis of the needs of the 
schools is a schedule based on justice and will 
make of teaching a profession. 

What are the essential factors in a salary 
schedule ? 

An adequate salary schedule will attract to 
the profession the schools’ fair share of the 
brightest young men and young women to be 
found in our h'gher institutions of learning. 
Salaries must be such as to make it worth while 
for the most gifted to choose teaching as a life 
work. It goes without saying that only in- 
dividuals of above average intelligence are 
really competent to become the teachers of 
American youth. 

Schedule Must Attract Best. 

The schedule must attract people of culture 
and refinement. ‘To my mind, the teaching 
force of the country should be representative 
of our people. In its ranks should be ineluded 
those who have come from the humblest homes, 
and who have ach’eved suecess by a hard strug- 
gle upward. It should include those who come 
from the homes of the great economie middle 
class, and those from homes of wealth and 
plenty. Above all, it should include represent- 
tatives from home standing for the utmost of 
culture and refinement, regardless of the econ- 
omic status. No matter what the economic 
status only those who are refined should be per- 
mitted to teach. 

Our salary schedules must demand a good 
general education. The uneducated cannot be 
expected to edueate ch ldren. Education in- 
volves two things. It involves a formal train- 
ing, and this formal training cannot be gained 
in the high school nor in two years of normal 
schoo] training above the high scho 1. Not less 
than four years of general and professional 
training, representing a full collegiate course, 
constitutes the minimum of the future. In 
some departments of the school, still further 
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study must be required in order that subject 
matter may be fully mastered. Education also 
means that the individual really has acquired 
a taste for learning. There are thousands of 
teachers in the American schools who read 
nothing more thoughtful than a woman’s fash- 
ion magazine—who do not read one book a 
year aside from light fiction. Such teachers 
have no curiosity. They are not eager to know 
the great mysteries of life. They do not have 
an insatiable desire for learning. They cannot 
stimulate others to think. They are not sensi- 
tive to the great problems of life. They are un- 
worthy of the schools. 


Must Recognize Training. 


Such a schedule must provide for genuine 
professional training. The last half-century 
has seen the accumulation of a large body of 
scientific knowledge that must be mastered by 
the successful teacher. This body of knowledge 
is as great as in medicine or engineering or any 
other learned profession. It is just as reason- 
able to expect the teacher to succeed without 
this training as to expect one to succeed in 
medicine with a two years’ course or with ‘no 
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medical training at all. The rule of thumb once 
prevailed in medicine and engineering, but it no 
longer operates, and it should be abolished for- 
ever from the teaching profession. The college 
professor who derides professional training 
marks himself as ignorant of modern develop- 
ments in the very work to which he has devoted 
his life. Such a spectacle is not ludicrous. It 
is pitiful and tragic. 

This schedule will apply in the same manner 
to all grades in the school. The practice has 
been to demand adequate preparation, barring 
strictly professional training of high school 
teachers, and to pay for this training with 
salaries much higher than those paid elemen- 
tary school teachers. What are the results of 
this practice? 

The Result of Wrong Practices. 

1. A body of college graduates teaching in 
American secondary schools. 

2. A great body of elementary school teach- 
ers with neither adequate general nor profes- 
sional training. 

3. The great majority of American children 
being taught through eight years of their school 
life by untrained teachers. And it should not 


Standardized Tests and Scales 
Teachers and Pupils 


J. A. Nietz, Superintendent of Schools, Perrysburg, O. 


This is a companion article to one that was 
published in the Scuoot Boarp Journat, in the 
February issue of this year, entitled, “Standard- 
ized Tests and Scales as Aids to the Supervisor.” 
When one really stops to think that the school 
does not exist for the supervisor, nor even the 
teacher, but for the pupil, this should be the 
more important article. 

Purpose of Teaching. 

As the aim of both supervisor and teachers is 
to improve teaching, the query arises, what is 
teaching and what is its purpose? The common 
definition is to impart knowledge. While in 
part it may be true that,the child should learn 
many facts, yet a teacher’s duty does not stop 
there. If teaching does not only help the child 
to know but also to do, it fails of its broad aim. 
Learning to do by doing, is fundamental. Self- 
activity should be developed in the child. Many 
teachers fail to realize this. Learning is not so 
much a quantity as a quality. It must become 
a part of one’s inner processes. To impart this 
not only fo but info the child is real teaching. 

Tests Aid the Teacher. 

The proper use of standardized tests and scale; 
will help in bringing about the kind of teaching 
mentioned above. Using them does not neces- 
sarily mean that you are progressive nor that 
they are useful. In fact they may be a burden 
and a harm. They must be properly and in- 
telligently used and interpreted to be of value. 
If that is done, their use will be of great aid 
to the teacher in very distinct ways. 

I. The intelligent use of standardized tests 
and scales help reveal a purpose for teaching. 
Many teachers who have taught for years, teach 
day after day because they feel it a duty, but do 
not feel vitally interested in their work. While 
it may not be true that they are only teaching 
for the money that is in it, yet to say the most, 
they are teaching from habit. The day’s teach 
ing becomes a mere routine. No interest, no 
aim exists. The writer has noticed in many 
cases, these teachers have great buried or hidden 
ability and much latent enthusiasm, which but 
needs something to awaken them from their 
state of dormancy. Tests do this. 

Often teachers have taught reading for years, 


yet had no definite satisfaction of knowing just 
how much they were accomplishing. There was 
no incentive to urge them on. Their supply of 
natural enthusiasm had long been exhausted. 
The tank needed replenishing. 
good standard tests in silent and oral reading, 


sy giving some 


a teacher can see how her fruits compare with 
those of other teachers and schools, immediately 
a new motive springs up. If her pupils are be- 
hind, she will try to bring them up to standard, 
if they are already up she will try to get them 
above. Motivation is set up in her teaching. 
This can be done in other branches of study as 
well as in reading. 

Il. Goals are set up. Too many teachers do 
not teach but merely keep school. The chief 
reason for this is because they see no goals to 
whieh to work. No goal, no motive, no interest. 
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be forgotten that the large majority of children 
still do not progress beyond the elementary 
schools, with the result that most of the citi- 
zens of this fair republic are taught in the pub- 
lie schools only by the teachers with the poorest 
training. Such children should be taught by 
the best teachers. 

4. Present practices put a premium on teach- 
ing in the high schools, with the result that the 
best and most ambitious teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades are constantly striving to com- 
plete their training and secure high school posi- 
tions. Annually thousands of good elementary 
school teachers become poor high school teach- 
ers. Most of these teachers would prefer to 
remain in the grades doing work for which 
they are best adapted and which affords them 
the most happiness, and their only reason for 
desiring high school work is to secure a better 
salary. 

Now, any one who endeavors to construct an 
adequate course of study will soon d'scover that 
not less than four years is required to prepare 
a teacher for work in any grade. The only 
solution of this difficulty les in the schedule 
which applies equally to all grades. 


as Aids to the 


As soon as a sixth grade teacher in writing sees 
that her children should write seventy-one words 
per minute and the quality of which to be 54 
according to the Ayres Scale for measuring 
writing, then she knows just what her children 
ought to accomplish to come up to the standard 
and what she must do to aid them to accomplish 
it. Not only is a goal set up, but a motive and 
un enthusiasm which accompanies competition. 

Ill. They help the teacher to see her weak- 
Nearly every teacher has some hobby 
branches and others that she dislikes. As a 
result, she often unintentionally neglects the 
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one and over emphasizes the others. After giv- 
ing standard tests in the various branches, she 
will generally find her school above in some and 
below in others. This will show up her failings 
and give her an opportunity to balance up her 
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work. Suppose she likes to teach arithmetic and 
takes so much time in teaching it, so her pupils 
will rise above the standard in it. On the other 
hand she very much despises to teach spelling 
and thus belittles it. The pupils will very like- 
ly fall below the standard. Tests will show that 
she should change her time allotments for these 
branches. This is of great importance with 
some teachers. 


LV. Tests help the 


between essentials and non-essentials. 


teachers to distinguish 
Often 
teachers, especially the inexperienced, do not 
have the power to distinguish between essentials 
and non-essentials. Time is spent on things of 
no importance and that which should be em- 
phasized is As the stand- 
ardized tests are written by men of large ability 


and who have the power of 


lightly passed over. 


discriminating on 
matters of importance, by giving tests, such 
teachers are brought back to essentials and mat- 
ters of real importance. It is very essential 
that pupils develop the power of discrimination. 
We cannot expect the child to develop such 
power if the teacher does not have it. It is by 
working and thinking with great minds that we 
Tests 
and seales bring both the pupil and teacher to 
gether on facts and thoughts that are logically 
arranged and scientifically developed. So work- 
ing with them will tend to develop similar 
powers in the child. 


V. They help the teacher 
pupls. 


also develop great thoughts and powers. 


n classifying the 
There are generally two considerations 
in promoting children from time to time. One 
is whether the pupil has earned promotion by 
actually having passed the work in the preced- 
ing grade. The other is whether the child has 
the ability to carry the work in the next grade, 
regardless of his marks in the preceding grades. 


A child, 


much absence, may not get passing marks dur- 


beeause of continued illness causing 


ing a certain year, yet may be mentally able to 
do the work of the next grade during the next 
year. Should such a child be promoted or not? 
How can it be determined whether he is able to 
carry the Standard 
intelligence and achievement tests would surely 


work of the next grade? 


aid in determining the mental ability and de 
velopment of such a child. Such a method 
would break the lock-step system of promotion, 
but it high time that it be abandoned. The 


giving of these te:ts in most any old orthodox 
school will reveal many pupils who could be 
advance of the grade in which 
be demoted to 


is coming when 


doing work in 
they are, while many ought 


some lower grade. The time 
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pupils will be classified by scientific methods 
rather than by mere opinions of teachers, as is 


now in large part true. 


Tests as Aids to the Pupil. 


Now we approach the most important element 
of tests, namely, how standard tests and scales 
aid the pupil. Every test that is written and 
that is developed should be ulti 


mately for the Schools do not 


every device 


child’s bene fit. 


exist for the teachers but for the pupil. There 
are too many schools kept and not enough chil- 
dren taught. The goal for good schools will 


never be reached until we all come to a com- 
mon understanding that schools are for the child 
and for the child only. As this is true, we next 


want to see how the use of tests and seales in 
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our schools will help our boys and girls. 

|. Tests vitalize the work for the child. The 
compet.t.on involved in the taking of tests gives 
ths children the idea of a game. It is the 
writer’s experience in giving these tests that 
when they are told that we are going to play 
a game in which all can take part at the same 
time, their eyes just sparkle. Universally, they 
like to take them, when introduced to them in 
Children love the excitement and 
competition which accompanies the giving of 
tests, especially those which have a time allow- 
ance. To them it means, doing their best to 
win. Any child wins that gets a grade above 
the standard, 


that way. 


not only over his classmates but 
over all children who have taken that same test 
in the different parts of United States. They 
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bring new life to the classroom. 
is not only the heart of trade but also the heart 
of learning. It gives the child a desire to act 
for himself. Many children after taking th 
test, say, “Well, I’ll bet I’ll do better next time,” 
and they do. They learn to do by doing. 

Il. They help the child to see his own native 
ability. Some think that this is not essential, 
but it is. A ten-year-old child may be twelve 
years old mentally or only seven. This the child 
ought to know. Standard tests 
help much in determining native mental ability 


Competition 


intelligence 


If a ten-year-old child is only seven mentally, 
it means that he cannot pass a grade per year 
with only normal effort. 
in some grades two years or work exceptionally 
hard. If the child is properly informed of that 
condition, he knows what he must do to pass 
Again, 


if a ten-year-old child is twelve mentally, it 


Either he must remain 


He cannot blame the teacher for failure. 


means that he can do extra work above that of 
his classmates or he can skip a grade from time 
to time. Such a child ought to be watched just 
as much as the one whose intelligence quotient 
is below normal, lest he get into bad and listk 

habits the too 
easy for him. The truth should never hurt any 


mental hecause normal work is 
one and so with the child in regard to his native 


ability. 


ITI. Tests aid the child 
self with other pupils other than hu the teacher’ 


im comparing him 


opinion. Often children, and parents too, think 
that the teacher is partial to Johnny Jones or 
Mary Smith and thus does not give them the 
proper marks and personal attention. Whil 
that may be too often true, yet it is not always 
true. It is the writer’s experience that pupils 


enjoy these tests because op nion is left out 
of it and that merit counts. For once they aré 
placed in a true comparison with their class 


mates. No alibi can now be offered. Th 
proves to be of great value to both the pupil 
and the teacher. 

LV. Lastly. they make it po sihle for the 
child to know whether he is makina the neces 
sary progress. A child generally as anxiou 
as the teacher to know what progress being 


made. 


However this is not so easily determined 
in regard to things mental as to the material 
A bricklayer, at the close of a day’s work, know 


just how much has been accomplished. This is 
true in most kinds of work, but not so with the 
mental. Too long has the measurement of menta! 
progress been in the abstract or mere p nion 
Standard tests are reaching a stage of develon 
ment of at least some reliability in regard to 


mental ability and achievement. 


In order to determine just what progress is 
tests early } 


middle th: 


f the ar 


being made, it is well to give some 


about the of 
the 
mental 


Not only thie 
be important to the child but th 


the school year, again 


year and again toward close o 


Then « the 


each individual child. 


ve 
‘an be seen 
rank should 
progress that 
has been made from test to test. Suppose in a 
class of thirty a child stood fifteenth 
test, twelfth the md, and « 
third test, it will be seen that he has 
than We need 


about the child who is anxious al 


n the first 


in SEC" ghth in the 


made mor 
normal progress. not worry 
aay 

out his prog 


ress. He generally gets there? Standardized 


tests and scales give the child an impetus and 
an incentive to want to get there namely sur 
pass the standard 

The writer hopes that the p ssibilities of test 
and scales have not been overrated in th paper 
and that the teacher and pupil may feel that 


these tests are really for them and not for the 
supervisor alone. More could be said but spac 


does not permit. 


ck vel pment of 
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Emancipation of School Forces 
Ide G. Sargeant, Principal, Public School, Paterson, N. J. 


There is too much snobbery and caste in 
American education that is exceedingly harm- 
ful to school progress. Reports show that 
young men and women of the highest ability 
are not preparing to take up school work and 
they will not so long as flapdoodle graduations 
are emphasized as they have been. The school 
superintendent; the college instructor; the high 
school instructor; the intermediate school in- 
structor; looks condescendly upon the grades 
below his own as of inferior rank. This view 
has been built into salary schedules and rules 
for promotion until to enter one line of service, 
which might well train for the others, means 
blocking one’s progress in any other. This caste 
ssytem has made nearly all elementary posi- 
tions, (which might well be splendid training 
ground), blind alley jobs when it comes to pro- 
fessional advancement. 

All of these artificial barriers should be swept 
away and must be if we are to get our ablest 
people into school work. Perhaps the most 
suggestive designation which I can, give to the 
readjustments in this field that must take place 
during the next ten years, if the public schools 
are to meet the needs of our time, is “The 
Emancipation of School Forces.” 

The revelations of the war, census and other 
investigations have come to us as a shock. We 
have been shown that we have among us vast 
numbers of native Americans absolutely illiter 
ate, physically undeveloped, and morally delin 
quent. Why this surprise? Why this sudden 
stalking of an unwelcome truth? Didn’t our 
educators know of this unwelcome situation ? 
Certainly. Why didn’t they warn the nation ¢ 
Some of them did, but it fell on deaf ears. 
Many lacked the ability to discern any danger, 
many were too selfish, too indifferent or too 
timid to speak. 


Inefficiency of Boards of Education? 
Upon whom then can we fasten the respon 
sibility for the deficiencies in American educa 
tion? Largely upon boards of education. In 
many of our cities we are developing splendid 
groups of intelligent, highly patriotic citizens 
who are giving service of a high order as board 


BASEMENT PLAN, RICE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN 


members. They spare neither time nor effort in 
creating a strong public sentiment in favor of 
a full support of all educational needs. They 
have provided proper housing and equipment 
for their schools, teachers of high ability and 
training, security of tenure and adequate salary 
schedules. They understand that modern edu- 
cation has become a science requiring a high 
degree of skill in its operation. For this 
reason they do not interfere with the profes- 
sional side but give their supervisors and teach- 
ers complete control in its management. 

Sut this is not true of school boards through- 
out the nation as a whole. They have not 
acted as special guardians of the schools but 
rather as factors to serimp the schools to the 
most abject parsimony. They have herded 
children together in cheap tumble-down build- 
ings, hired instructors without ability, educa- 
tion or moral character because they were cheap, 
violated contracts, bullied and _ humiliated 
teachers almost beyond belief, until a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers cannot be found. 
In too many instances the attitude of the board 
of education® toward the teachers has been that 
of an ignorant private employer domineering 
over the cheapest and most unskilled labor. 

The great tragedy in American education has 
been the utter breakdown and failure of these 
boards to understand American institutions and 
provide for the needs of their communities. 
Their inefficiency in not providing good schools 
has been the main cause of the decline in popu- 
lation in the rural districts of the nation. A 
decent American will not stay where his chil- 
dren cannot have good schools. 


The biggest problem of readjustment in the 
immediate future is the replacing of these in- 
efficient boards by agencies which will measure 
up to the needs of our communites. Certain 
definite qualifications should be made manda- 
tory by statute and determined by examination 
of a civil service nature. It is the height of 
absurdity to entrust the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, the control of great numbers of 
highly trained teachers and millions of children 
to a haphazard group thrown together by the 
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vicissitudes of political partisanship. This 
policy in the past has led to a waste of millions 
in school expenditures. To remedy this will re- 
quire the united effort of our best citizens and 
most progressive teachers. 

Adequate Financial Support Imperative. 

The readjustment next in importance, to 
securing competent school boards, is providing 
adequate financial support for the schools. 
Salary schedules cannot be left to local adjust- 
ment but must be worked out on a state or 
nation wide basis for various positions. This 
must be done with an eye single to securing 
for these positions the best ability and train- 
ing in the land. This means that these sched- 
ules must provide equal financial returns with 
those received for like ability and like training 
in other professions and in commercial life. 

These schedules should be established by law 
as minimums and accompanying them definite 
qualifications for their attainment. No school 
should be allowed to exceed 1,500 pupils, one 
larger than that is impossible of proper super- 
vision. Classes must be reduced in size. No 
teacher should be allowed to attempt to in- 
struct more than twenty-five pupils in any 
grade. Buildings and equipment must be large- 
ly increased, all of which calls for an additional 
outlay of money. For this reason the raising 
of school funds should be entirely divorced from 
other municipal taxation and all expenditures 
and placed under the complete control of school 
boards. 

The parents of this country will see that the 
schools have adequate financial support if we 
can show them clearly where it is needed and 
that it is honestly administered and goes to the 
purposes for which it was appropriated. What 
we teachers need to do is to go to the people 
fearlessly, honestly, and clearly present our case. 
We need have no fear for the outcome. 


The School Superintendent Should Not Be An 
Autocrat. 

The third readjustment that must come be- 
fore we can remedy our educational ills is the 
elimination of Kaiserism or autocracy in the 
office of superintendent of schools. 

All of us recognize that there must be central 
authority—a coordinating head, and this is 
best vested in the superintendent. But because 
this central executive is necessary in adminis 
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tration, it does not follow that a man placed 
at the head of a large body of highly trained 
principals and teachers, should dictate the edu- 
cational policy of his city; determine courses 
of study; transfer teachers without consulta- 
tion with the parties affected; feel resentful if 
a member of his force expresses an opinion to 
the board or to the public without using him 
as the mouth piece; take upon himself the 
authority of determining what information 
coming to him shall be passed on to the schools 
and what the attitude of the teachers in his 
system shall be; deny members of his force the 
right of individual action, or to imitate local 
policies ‘which experience has shown to be 
desirable; to assume credit as his own for the 
good work done by his principals and teachers 
without giving praise specifically where it be- 
longs. 

One prominent superintendent said to me: 
A principal has no right to an individuality. 
He should be a routinist. The orders of his 
chief should fill h’s mentality completely and 
he should have no thought but to execute the 
order as explicitly as possible. The class- 
teacher should be simply a cog in the wheel to 
receive directions through the medium of the 
principal. 

Another superintendent assumed the right to 
p geon-hole all information in regard to a state 
wide movement for teacher betterment carried 
on by the State Teachers’ Association and the 
teachers of his entire county were forbidden 
to take part. Another considered h mself the 
errand boy of the school board. 

This one-man-power abolutism is an_ in- 
heritance from the educational influence of im- 
perialistic Germany and should be abolished. 
It is un-American and our schools can never be 
what they should so long as it survives. No 
young red-blooded American of first rade 
ability is going to sink his identity by entering 
teaching so long as th’s condition survives. 

The selection of assistant superintendents 
and the determination of policies should be 
ratified by a teachers’ council before the acts 
become effective. This council should be most 
carefully selected from the ablest of the teach- 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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THE RICE SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Messrs. Emmens & Abbott, Architects, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


The peculiar shape and the limited size of 
the site been the factors in 
planning the Rice School, at Stamford, Conn. 


have controlling 
The building houses a typical elementary school 
and in its 24 classrooms, accommodates a total 


of one thousand pupils. 

The basement floor is placed less than four 
feet below the grade so that all rooms have full 
light. The department in- 
cludes a sewing room, a kitchen and pantry and 


domestic science 


SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONN, Mess 


store room. The manual training department 


at the opposite end of the building measure3 
25° by 60° and has adjoining it, a large room for 
stock and finished products. 
twelve 


In addition to classrooms 


with built-in wardrobes, there are on the 


standard 
first 
floor a teachers’ room, a principal’s office and a 
small library. On the floor there 
twelve classrooms, a room for medical inspec- 
ton, toilets and The middle 
four classrooms are separated from each other 


second are 


a teachers’ room. 


and from the corridors by sliding partitions. 


- Emmens & Abbott, 


Architects 


These when opened make one large room for 
school exercises, assemblies, ete. 

The building is heated with steam and venti- 
lated by means of individual motor-driven units 
in the classrooms. 

The success of a school system must always 
depend mainly on the ability, the ideals and the 
loyaity of those who adm'n'ster it, and back of 
that, on the capacity of the electorate to under- 
stand the importance of education.—Everett FE. 
Kent, chairman 


Mass. 


school committee, Newton, 





FIRST 


FLOOR PLAN, 
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SCHOOL 


STAMFORD, CONN., Emmens & Abbott, Architects, Stamford, Conn 
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THE BARNES CITY CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Edgar A. Payne, Architect, Carthage, Iil. 


The planning of a schoolhouse for a con- 
solidated district involves problems which call 
for the best efforts of an achitect experienced in 
school work. For just as the rural school has 
grown in its educational function and in its 
community service, so the building which houses 
the manifold activities—educational, vocational 

has become a complicated unit with 
studied 


and economy of space. 


and social 


carefully refinements of arrangement 
An interesting example 
of a complete rural school plant in which edu 
cational as well as community center needs are 
tully, but very economically met is the New 
Consolidated) School at Barnes City, la., ol 


which Mr. Edgar A. 


is architect. 


Payne of Carthage, LIl., 


The building is rectangular in form, 62 feet 
in width and 105 feet in length. It is three 
stories in height, the ground floor being 3 feet 
below the grade of the surrounding surface. 
The main front of the building faces west and 
the classrooms are arranged to face either east 
or west. The main corridor, 11 feet wide,. ex 
tends the full length of the building from north 
to south. At each end of the building there 
front and 


The boiler 


room is under the main building and contains 


are vestibule entrances from the 


stairs leading to the upper floors. 

two steam boilers of sectional type. The coal 
bunkers are large enough to hold three cars of 
coal and are outside the building with rein- 


forced concrete roof at the grade level. 











IA.; Edgar A. Payne, Architect, Carthage, Ill 


The ground floor contains a gymnasium 
35 x 62 feet clear tloor space, with 15 feet ceil 
ing, with bleachers accommodating 200 specta- 
tors, with boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, showers 
and toilets This tloor also 


affords space for manual training and finishing 


at opposite ends. 


room, domestic science and dining room. On 
the first floor of the building there are five regu 
iar classrooms, each equipped with a ventilated 
wardrobe. ‘There are also separat toilet rooms, 


a reception room and office of the superin 


tendent. The second floor contains one stand 


ard classroom with ventilated wardrobe, and 
the balance arranged for high school. The as 
sembly room is of size to seat 128 single desks 
when used as a 


study room. The recitation 


room at the rear of assembly room is provided 


vith rolling partition so that when used for 


auditorium purposes a seating capacity of 350 


obtained. This floor also c¢ ynitains two addi- 
tional recitation rooms, a fully equipped labora 
tory, separate toile ts, principal’s office and t ach 


ers’ rest room. 


The construction of the building is semi-fire 
proof, all walls being of tile faced with brick, 
the corridor floors of reinforced concrete and 
steel. The 
corridors, on the stairway 


the stairs of finish floors in the 
and in the vestibules 
are of a composition material, brownish red in 
color, laid without joints and posse sed of ex 
cellent wearing qualities, and are coved at the 
them more sanitary. In the 


walls to make 


classrooms the floors are of hard maple, the 
wood trim is of oak and the blackbuards of 
natural slate. The building is heated and venti 
lated by indirect steam radiators and the plumb 


Water 
n deep we 1] by electric pump 


ing fixtures of the most modern type. 
is supplied from 
and pressure tanks, and hot ana cold 
supplied to all 


water 
fixtures. The building is 


lighted by electricity with fixtures of the semi- 


indirect type. 


The exterior design of the building, altho de 


void of elaborate architectural ornament, has 


a pleasing effect produced thru the harmonious 


grouping of piers and ndows and the proper 


use of contrasting materials The first tory 1s 


laid up ol rock faced Bedford stone, and the 


main cornice and ornamental material of same 
The two upper stories are f{ iced with brick of 
autumnal variegated shade, of a moderately 


rough texture laid in colored cement mortar. 
The bu ld ng ha l 


four hundred pupils 


tudent aecommod ition of 
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BELDEN AVENUE SCHOO! CANTON, OHIO 


Teachers and Textbooks. 


“Have you made out your orders for thi 
publishers, for new textbooks‘ Shop talk among 
teachers was begun, at luncheon in the school 
cafeteria. 

““My’ orders,” repeated the English teacher 
with a slight grimace. “I’ve taken the names 
of children who ‘want?’ the texts ordered fo 
them, and I’ve refrained from telling the chil 


dren that if they knew anything about those 


editions they wouldn’t want them.” 


“Do you think graft influences the selection 
of textbooks here?” asked a gossipy newcomer. 
The last speaker shook her head. 


“No.” she answered carelessly “But LTve 


sometimes thought the textbooks were chosen 




















for the color of their bindings. If we teachers 
had any part in school administration,” she 
went on in a more energetic tone of voice, “I’d 
like to put in some good hard work on the selec 
tion of textbooks. Surely a teacher, who has to 
use an editor’s notes, and who knows the text 
by heart, is as good a judge of editions as a 
school board, or a general superintendent, or a 
principal.” 

“I should like to help in the choice,” said a 
modest third speaker. “In the summer time I’m 
only an assistant librarian, but there my co 
operation is welcomed in the selection and buy 
ing of books. I could put that experience to 
good use for the high school, if I were per- 
mitted.” 
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“I'd like a share in this phase of school ad 
m-nistration too,” said the teacher of history. 
“During the summer I edit the literary page of 


a big newspaper. 


That means reviewing books 


“Well,” interrupted a teacher who had not 
spoken before, “I do choose my textbooks. I use 
the ones I prefer, and write out the notes on 
the blackboard, and make the youngsters copy 
them. I simply disregard the textbooks we are 
ordered to use.” 


A conscientious teacher sighed. “I just plow 
through any old thing that’s given me, and give 
it out. And I don’t know which of us is more 
re prehensible.” 


Isabel Underwood Blake. 
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DESIGN FOR A STANDARD SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


Harris Hart, Supt. of Public Instruction, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The Virginia Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has given serious thought to schoolhouse 
construction. About a year and a half ago 
plans were devised on the unit basis for school- 
houses to contain from one to four rooms. 
Plans have also been developed for six and 
eight-room buildings of the two-story type. 
Owing to the great cost of construction, and 
owing particularly to the need of further adapt- 
ing schoolhouses to the proper development of 
educational needs, the plan of building described 
here has been developed. This building is de- 
signed primarily for the rural and town school- 
house to contain from six to fourteen or six- 
teen schoolrooms. A careful study of the plan 
will show that it will meet in an unusual way 
the requirements of a really effective school 
plant, and will show also that it can be con- 
structed in most economic fashion. This plan 
was devised by the Department of Education, 
and all drawings, details and specifications have 
been made by Mr. R. V. Long, supervisor of 
trade and industrial education. 

The plan provides for a unit of eight rooms, 
four rooms to be 22x28 feet; two rooms, 18x28 
feet; and two rooms, 19x21 feet. Without loss 
of material or serious modification in the eight 
room unit, the plan permits of extensions to as 
many as fourteen or sixteen rooms. 

The reason for the varying size of- the school 
room is found in the patent fact that schoo! 
classes vary in size and can be better accom- 
modated with some variation in the rooms than 
if all rooms were of identically the 
measurements. 

Some of the outstanding features of the plan 
are as follows: 


same 


1. All schoolrooms and the assembly-study 
hall are on one level. Each room opens directly 
into the study hall on the one side and imme- 
diately into the school yard on the other. 

2. The study hall is to be fitted up with a 
requisite number of study chairs or desks to 
accommodate all pupils from the sixth grade tu 
the high school. The four standard size rooms 
are to be used by the elementary grades. In 
the first four or five grades the class integrity 
must be preserved within proper limitations and 
each class or combination of classes should be 
assigned to one room. From the sixth grade on 
all pupils have seats in the study hall and go 
out to whatever grammar grade room or high 
school room offers the work of appropriate 
grade. This means that pupils above the fifth 
grade may be promoted by subjects and ought 
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to el: minate a very large per cent of repetition 
of subject matter and all of the disciplinary 
troubles incident thereto. 

3. The primary lighting system of the build 
ing is from skylights which meet at once the 
most approved requirements for lighting school 
rooms. Each schoolroom has auxiliary uni 
lateral lighting. 

4. The arrangement of the study hall is such 
as to avoid the use of corridors, and this itself 
contributes much to the economic construction 
of the building. The building being only one 
story hgh permits of a lighter foundation, and 
makes possible the use of lighter timbers in 
general construction, thereby reducing at least 
fifteen per cent the cost of building as com 
pared to the two-story type. 

5. While the plan provides for a brick struc 
ture, yet frame, hollow tile or concrete with 
appropriate stucco may be as well used. 

6. The general plan lends itself to the ex- 
tension by the addition of units without in the 
slightest fashion disturbing the unit of the 
building already erected. 

7. The excavation under the building is 
limited in space to the needs of the heating 
arrangement adopted and sanitaries. Warm air 
heated from a furnace and driven by electric 
fan through air-ducts to each room is recom- 
mended, with the distinct proviso that a fan to 


force the air be used. A steam heating plant 


t 





may be installed which will provide a warm air 
chamber for the heating of air over steam coils 
and may pr vide also for sufticient direct radia- 
tion in each room to guarantee proper tempera- 
ture. With this plan the fan must likewise be 
Without some p sitive force to drive the 


no guarantee of securing positive and adequate 


used, 
ventilation. Stoves may be used in the build- 
ing in those communities in which the approved 
type of heating and ventilation cannot be in- 
stalled. 


fresh air-duct bringing the air under each stove 


When stoves are used there must be a 


and there must be also a jacket holding the air 
to the stove until the same is heated. Foul air 
flues must be installed as indicated in the plans 
regardless of what type of heating is adopted. 
Satisfactory heat and 
secured by direct radiation, provided steam coils 


ventilation may be 


are placed in each wardrobe two feet above the 
lunch shelves. The wardrobe door is stopped 


The effect 


of the steam coil is to draw the foul air from 


about eight inches from the floor. 


the floor line and induce it through the ward- 
Rotary 
ventilators are placed under the hoods in the 


robe to the opening in the ceiling. 
vents of the roof. 

8. The plan calls for ventilated toilets in the 
basement in addition to the furnace and fuel 
rooms. 

9. While it is desirable to reduce the excava- 


(Concluded on Page 116) 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PAL. 
C. J. Ruff, High School, Sandusky, O. 

It is quite generally agreed that the junior 
high school shall be of a different type of 
organization and its administration of a char- 
acter not adapted to the departmentalized ele- 
mentary school or the four-year high school. 
We are also convinced that in the new 6-3-3 
plan, the intermediate division must solve the 
big problem of publie education, that is, the 
holding of the boys and girls in school during 
the critical stage in youth. This problem has 
helped in giving birth to this new school. 

Who shall teach in the junior high school? 
I have read numerous articles dealing with this 
phase of the new order. 


roine 
gzoing 


Experiments are 
One thing is certain 


and that is a new teacher is being developed. 


on and results weighed. 


Opinions relative to the principal have not 
been given quite as freely. Great care must be 
exercised in choosing the teaching force, but 
to my notion no greater than in determining 
Upon him rests a great 
responsibility, far greater than that of any 


who is to be principal. 


teacher or even that of the superintendent of 
schools, when the new school is the first con 
sideration. 

Practices in the selection of the junior high 
school principal vary in different cities, some 
times in the same city. This is to be expected 
under the conditions. The results secured by 
these people will help in formulating future 
policies for the new school. In one locality a 
strong elementary principal is placed in charge, 
in another a high school teacher, and in still 
another a high school principal or superintend 
ent from a place of less population is given the 
work. 
the successes or the failures. 


No one kind has a monopoly, either on 
Sympathy with 
the new scheme is the essential qualification. 
If the former grade principal sees only in his 
new position one higher grade added to his 
supervisory field thereby increasing his prestige, 
if the former high school teacher sees only a 
typical high school brought down earlier in the 
curriculum, or if the former small town exec 
utive feels that he has made a mistake in 
changing positions, that he has been demoted 
instead of promoted and then energetically 
bends all his efforts toward the establishment 
of a senior high school neglecting the fact that 
the school is a junior one, the new school will 
not fulfill its mission. While it is true that the 
principal cannot do it all, conversely it is also 
a fact that the teachers cannot carry all the 
burden. 

The junior high school principal must know 
boys and girls. Experience both in the grades 
and the high school will be a distinct advantage. 
He must appreciate the truth that no two chil- 
dren are alike and that each is entitled to the 
best place in life possible. He must be broad- 
minded enough to know that a pupil who can- 
not get academic work is better off in school 
studying manual training, domestic science or 
commercial subjects than walking the streets 
branded by the school a failure. H's vision 
His school 


must aim at retention first with scholarship a 


must not be impaired by tradition. 
secondary factor. It must take the material as 
it comes and do the most it can with it. The 
school cannot expect the support of the people 
if it does not serve all, and it does not deserve 
support if it fails to give the taxpayers what 
they are paying for. 
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STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


I believe in self-government even if a man 


has to be forced to it. But suceess in this field 
is by no means invarlable, and of course not 
inevitabl Growth and progress are not neces- 
sarily ntelligent; 


usually things happen be 


cause someors wants them to happen. Sell- 
government is not inherent in any system or 
method, but belongs to people. 


This is simply a prelude to saying that self 
government can bi taught in the schools. And 
the obvious way to teach it is through student 
government. This should not be through the 
benign grace of the authorities divinely ap- 
pointed to rule the school; not through a 


gracious law-giver, a Draco or even a Con 
fucious, but arrived at in a natural democratic 
way. Here is a social unit; what more natural 
that it should be a compact for mutual protee 
tion and assistance. 

Simplicity should be the outstanding feature 
of any plan, and will be unless there is too much 
outside interference. Standards and models 
should be available, but something may wisely 
be left to ingenuity and intelligence in facing 
present exigencies. The writers of the Oregon 
provisional constitution drew much from Towa 
statutes, but adapted them to their own circum 
Crude us 


stances and needs. was the early sys- 


tem, it served admirably, and from such a be 


ginning has the Oregon system of democratic 
liberalism been evolved. 

We should not look for too much at once 
when a system of self-rule is installed. Like 
arithmetic, grammar and geography it has to 
be learned, and to master one’s spirit is no 
small matter. It means cooperation, and co 
operation is a lesson not yet mastered by many 
greybeards. Practice is as essential as sim 
plieity, and practice not 
athleties, 


things of real moment. 


merely in school 
debate, 


And the all seeing eye 


routine, but in literary— 


of the principal should be as meticulous in de- 
tecting merits as faults, and his tongue twice 
as ready to speak them. John C. Almack. 


GROWTH OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE. 
“A Survey of the Growth of Teachers in Ser 
vice,” is the latest work of the Grade Teachers’ 
Association of Minneapolis—a professional, civic 
and social organization The pamphlet which 
was prepared by Miss Clara Langvick, has been 
published and distributed by the Association in 
the hope that teachers’ organizations, boards of 
education, and superintendents will become in- 
terested in the problem through the survey. The 
material contained in the pamphlet was obtained 
from a questionnaire sent to some 300 superin- 
tendents in various sections of the country. 

The pamphlet discusses the work done by the 
states, and by the cities, the character of reward 
offered by cities, additional salary increases as 
rewards, bonuses as rewards, increases granted 
as rewards for summer school work, rewards for 
travel, special rewards for selected groups, and 
rewards in the form of a sabbatical leave on half 
or full pay. 

The study brings out the fact that approxi- 
mately one-third of the cities of the United States 
offer some reward to teachers willing to make an 
effort to enlarge their professional equipment by 
study or travel, or by the equivalent of these. 
The most common basis for reward is study at 
summer school through extension work, while 
travel, home study and attendance at professional 
meetings are not infrequently made the basis. 
The custom appears to be to penalize those who 
do not show progress rather than to reward those 
who do show progress. It is also shown that the 
cities which have done something belong to no 
particular population group and to no one part 
of the country, all parts of the country being 
represented 

It is shown that in placing summer school 
attendance figures for 46 cities where no reward 
is offered, alongside of the same figures for 33 
cities where a reward is offered, in the cities 
where no reward is offered, the per cent of teach- 
ers attending summer school ranges from 1.1 in 
the lowest to 37.5 in the highest; in the 33 cities 
where rewards are offered, this range is from .9 
per cent to 47.4 per cent. Of the 7,883 teachers 

in the 46 cities offering no rewards, 1,117 or 14.2 
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per cent attended summer school last year. In 
comparison with this, of 7,113 teachers in 83 
c.ties offering rewards, 1,110° or 22.6 per cent 
attended summer school last year. The median 
city in the no reward group sent 13.7 per cent of 
its teachers last year, while for the reward group 
of 33 cities, the median city sent 20.5 per cent 
of its teachers. The middle fifty per cent of the 
cities in each of these groups showed virtually 
the same difference as suggested by the figures. 
It is clearly shown that a higher percentage of 
teachers in “reward” than in “no-reward” cities 
attend summer school. 

The clear difference in favor of a system of 
rewards existing after a very brief trial, makes it 
appear that the future possibilities are great 
enough to warrant an expansion of the present 
plans and an extension of the idea to a larger 
number of cities, 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

New Britain, Conn. A new rule 1s contem- 
plated by the high school faculty which will dis- 
courage secret societies. The new rule seeks to 
bar members of fraternities from participation 
in school activities. 

—The state education commission of Ken- 
tucky, in a special report to the governor, has 
recommended the passage of two constitutional 
amendments at the November election. One of 
these amendments provides that the state super- 
intendent’s office shall be eliminated from the 
list of elective officers, while the other sets 
aside a part of the school funds for the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity and for the 
encouragement of needed improvements. The 
report is signed by Dr. W. A. Ganfield. 

Governor Blaine of Wisconsin has under- 
taken a study of the problem of educational re- 
organ:zation which is to be taken up by the 
state legislature at its next session. The reor- 
ganization plan seeks to bring about centralized 
administration and the relief of the university 
from ever-increasing enrollment in lower classes. 

Walla Walla, Wash. The school board has 
been compelled to discontinue free textbooks in 
the high school because of the financial condi- 
tion of the school district. 

New London, Conn. A vacation school for 
retarded children was conducted at the Salston- 
stall school for a six weeks’ period. The classes 
which consisted of two secund grades, five third 
grades, three fourth grades, three fifth grades, 
three sixth grades, and one combined seventh 
and eighth grade, were in session from 8:30 to 
12:30 daily. Although it was estimated that 
approximately 200 children were backward, the 
enrollment was more than 400 at the school. 
About fifty per cent of the pupils attended vol- 
untarily. 

The High School Women’s Club of Boston 
has published the results of an investigation into 
the cause of pupils leaving school. The report 
which covers the school year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1919, shows that nearly fifty per cent of the 
pupils who leave school, do so because of rea- 
sons connected with the home; about forty per 
cent do so to go to work or to transfer to other 
schools, while the balance of about twelve per 
cent leave because of school conditions. 

In undertaking the investigation the ninth 
grade of the Boston schools was selected as the 
one in which the mortality was large. The cases 
of 1,174 pupils were investigated. Of the total, 
it was found that 248 were forced by economic 
pressure to leave, 284 preferred to work, 109 
left on account of personal illness and 100 moved 
from the city. Other public and private schools 
received 185 pupils. Some of the other reasons 
for leaving were family illness, desire to learn 
a trade and desire for spending money. 

Only 12.7 per cent, or 149 pupils, left school 
because of conditions in school, such as failing 
of promotion, trouble with teacher, discourage- 
ment, etc.; 47.4 per cent, or 566 pupils, left for 
reasons clearly connected with the home. Those 
whose reasons were not directly traceable to 
either home or school conditions, amounted to 
469 pupils, or 39.9 per cent of all those who left 
school. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has disapproved a recommendation of the board 
of superintendents that the number of classes in 
elementary schools be increased from eighteen 
to 25, and the number requiring a teacher in 
charge from eighteen to 24. Only two members 
voted to approve the recommendation. The 
change would have eliminated 29 principals and 
saved $40,000 annually. 


The Detroit board of education has increased 
the salary attached to the office of superintend- 
ent of schools from $9,000 to $12,00 per year. 


Superintendent Frank Cody has been reelected 
for a term of three years. 
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BUSINESS DEALINGS WITH SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 

There has been a custom of long standing on 
the part of public departments to exact a guar- 
antee of good faith in the form of certified 
checks to accompany bids for work to be done, 
or for supplies to be furnished. It means that 
the bidder guarantees to enter into contract 
with the author.ties on the conditions named 
in the proposal. The successful bidder is there- 
after obliged to provide a bond for the faithful 
performance of his contract. 

The school authorities in many cities and 
districts exact these conditions in the selection 
and awarding of contracts. In some cities and 
d'stricts this formality is waived on the theory 
that the business men are as honest as are the 
school authorities. No doubt, the practice has 
grown up out of some lapses in the past. The 
modern business man realizes that the honor of 
his house is in itself an asset which he must 
protect. Hence, contracts are usually carried 
out to the letter. 

The school authorities do not always realize 
that a strict compliance with conditions may 
create a real hardship. The deposit of a single 
certified check, representing ten per cent of the 
contract consideration, is no hardship, but when 
it is remembered that school lettings are usually 
made during the summer months and that many 
lettings mean many certified checks, the bank 
credit of a business house may be severely 
strained. Some boards, too, are extremely slow 
in acting upon the award of contracts and the 
return of checks. Thus, large sums of money 
are apt to be tied up uselessly. The average 
bidder usually desires to observe the courtesies 
and niceties of the situation, and dislikes to 
confess that his firm is in need of its money, 
or that the credit strain is causing embarrass- 
ments. But, the most honorable and at the 
same time the most effic'ent contractor is apt 
to be compelled to operate on a close financial 
margin and to be in sore need of funds. 

There has come into acceptable use in recent 
years a socalled “bidding bond” issued by re- 
liable surety companies which takes the place of 
certified checks and which serves its purpose 
with complete satisfaction. School boards that 
have accepted the bidding bond in place of 
certified checks have found them quite service- 
able. There are, however, school boards whose 
rules will require changing before they can 
accept the new form of bond. 

A practical view of the 
prompt the acceptance of the new form of 
security as a simpler and more _ expedient 
method of stabilizing dealings between busi- 
ness houses and school authorities. It only 
follows that all unnecessary burdens placed up- 
on producer and distributor must eventually be 
borne by the consumer. 


School boards should be the first to accept 
simple, direct and economical methods in all 
their business affairs and their dealings with 
the business world. 





situation would 
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EMANCIPATION OF SCHOOL FORCES. 

Under this caption, Ide G. Sargeant, a Pater- 
son, New Jersey, school principal, hurls a sweep- 
ing criticism against the school boards of the 
country. 

“They have not acted as special guardians of 
the schools,” he says, “but rather as factors to 
scrimp the schools to the most abject parsimony. 
They have herded children together in cheap 
tumble-down buildings, hired instructors with- 
out ability, education or moral character be 
cause they were cheap; violated contracts, bul- 
lied and humiliated teachers almost beyond be- 
lief, until a sufficient number of qualified teach- 
ers cannot be found. The great tragedy in 
American education has been the utter break- 
down and failure of these boards to under- 
stand American institutions and provide for 
the needs of the communities.” 

This is the severest indictment of Amer.can 
administrative effort which has come to our 
attention in recent years. It is, no doubt, based 
upon the observations made by a conscientious 
educator. But, after all, is the criticism, in its 
sweeping character, really warranted? Well 
merited and well directed criticism must be 
welcomed, but does it not also follow that it 
must treat the sore spot rather than condemn 
the whole body? Mr. Sargeant, unfortunately, 
does not qualify his criticism by confining ‘t 
to the minority. 

He contends that the evil is general rather 
than exceptional. Here we cannot agree with 
him. The American children, as a whole, are 
housed in sanitary buildings and are supplied 
with teachers as good as the profession can 
supply. The supervision is fairly capable and 
the school boards, as a rule, are conscious of 
the task entrusted to them. This is our belief. 

There are some weak spots in our cities, some 
in our villages and perhaps more in the rural 
districts. Poor housing and poor teaching exist. 
The parsimonious school official may be found 
everywhere, but he is usually in the minority. 
The composite of the school boards reveals a 
more generous type and one which is reasonably 
alive to the requirements of an efficient schoo! 
system. 

The real offender, in our judgment, is the 
school official in the more remote rural district 
who does not fear the light of publicity and 
applies the same economy to the school that he 
applies to his home. He places the teacher on 
the auction block, bids her in at the lowest 
figure, permits the schoolhouse to remain a 
ramshackle affair, and is niggardly in provid- 
ing supplies and equipment. 

But, he is in the exception when the thou- 
sands of school districts throughout the land 
are brought under scrutiny. And while even 
the smallest minority of penurious, narrow 
minded, inefficient school boards is too large 
and constitutes a crime against the American 
school child which should be stamped out, we 
must not fail to recognize the services of an 
efficient majority. 

The remarkable strides made in school] archi- 
tecture, both urban and rural, the inventive 
ingenuity expressed in supplies and equipment, 
the advance made in textbooks, and the prog 
ress achieved in modern supervision and admin 
istration, lead us to believe that, on the whole, 
the American schools are on a gratifying basis 
Helpful and constructive criticism, neverthe- 
less, is always in order. The Sargeant type of 
critics have their value. They may hit too hard 
and direct their blows somewhat indiscriminate 
ly, but they arouse discussion and someone else 
may eventually land on the real culprit. 

THE BENEVOLENT EXECUTIONER. 

There is a species of school guardians found 
in every locality, that may be likened in a mild 
way at least to the Lenin-Trotzky school of 
political economy. It operates on the body- 


politic as a surgeon would on the physical body 


Whatever is harmful must be removed. The 
method employed is direct. It discards the 
circumlocutions of democracy, diplomacy and 
self-determinat'on. It removes the offending 
member through confiscation and murder. That 
saves time. The illustration, when applied to 


American school administrative methods, may 
seem harsh. Well, let us see. 


Some one in the community starts an in 


surgent movement against the school system. 
Everything is wrong. Radical changes are in 
order. Somebody must be fired. The superin- 


tendent is the most prominent man in the 
Why not decapitate him? That 


makes a good start. 


school system. 


Then comes the mad rush, plenty of news- 
paper publicity, action and reaction, argument 
and publicity, exaggeration and bitterness 
and bing!—a fallen hero. The protessional 
eareer of the superintendent is brought to 
dead stop. 


al 
His head drops into the basket. 

In a western city the civic and commercial 
bodies recently made a survey of the school 
system and then broke into print wth a start- 
ling series of demands for reforms and changes. 
The school superintendent, who has a long and 
useful career behind him, must be retired. That 
was the first thing that must be done. The 
citizens’ committee publicly proclaimed his de- 
cadence. 


as well. 


A younger and cheaper man would do 


The committee was confident of its own judg 
ment and ready to shout that judgment fron, 
the house-tops. It had become the self-ap- 
pointed executioner ‘of professional prestige 
and a professional career. The superintendent 
may go into the real estate business. At least 
his schoolmaster days are ended. 

The tragedy of the situation is found in the 
fact that ruthless tactics of this character un- 
dermine the disciplinary alignment of a whole 
school system, expose the professi mal worker 
to the merey of a capricious citizenship, and 
weaken the confidence of the rank and file of 
the pupil constituency. 


If a stronger school superintendent is desired, 
well and good, get one. But, why kill one man 
professionally in order to get another? The 
schoolman who has been allowed to resign 
honorably is always in demand for further use- 
ful service elsewhere. 


The man whod is publie- 
ly branded 


unjustly is through. 
lhe one and only asset of the professional man 


prestige 


justly or 


is destroyed. 

The Lenin-Trotzky method has no place in 
the American field of school administration. 
The rational method has served us well in the 
past and will serve well in the future. The 
school must strive for high standards: its ex- 
perts and leaders must be chosen with discre- 
tion and fairness. 


But, in dealing with the school personnel, 
the same discretion and fairness must guide 
in the changes and removals that may be 
deemed expedient and wise in managing all 
other school affairs. You cannot do justice to 
the school child by doing an injustice to the 
schoolmaster. Both have rights which must 
be respected. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TION. 

Popular education was founded and fostered 
in this country upon a decentralized plan. 
Every state assumed the task of training its 
youth for the duties of citizenship in its own 
way and has met with reasonable success. In 
fact, on the whole, America’s system of educa- 
tion is superior to that of all other countries 
where a centralized system has prevailed. 

The tendency to centralize the educational 
interests of the country has become manifest in 
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recent through the introduction of 
yarious national measures granting aid to the 


years 


states and outlining certain studies for them. 

If this tendency springs from a conscious- 
ness that the country depart from its traditional 
decentralized plan of educational endeavor, well 
and good. 
gealous and self-seeking men, then it is high 
time that it be counteracted. 

Whatever may here be for the best interests 
of the country at large, a broader and more 
thorough discussion of the whole subject of 
national educational legislation should be en- 
gaged in. The projects aiming at centraliza- 
tion should not be hurled at the school people 
by platform orators and under their sway con- 
jured into fixed sentiment. Both sides of any 
given subject should be discussed calmly and 
dispassionately. 

If the National Education Association un 
dertakes the task of reflecting the sentiment of 
the nation on educational questions of na- 
tional import, it must also proceed to gather 
and collate that sentiment upon rational and 
accepted lines. This clearly means that both 
the affirmative and negative side of a project 
must be fully stated before the judgment of the 
educators of the country is invited. Platform 
persuasion must give way to a judicious refer- 
endum. The constituent bodies must render 
their verdict in the calm of their own environ- 
ment and in the light of fact and reason rather 
than campaign oratory. The composite of 
many verdicts will tell its own story. 

In this way the real judgment of the Ameri- 
ean school public is brought to the surface and 
rendered acceptable to the national legislators. 
The platform agitator who won applause before 
an educational assemblage cannot truthfully 
tell a congressional committee that he reflects 
the sentiment of the educators of the land. 

Those who seek to effect national school legis- 
lation must come before the statesmanship with 
projects that have been subjected to the scrutiny 
and judgment of the many and not the mere 
eloquent and hurrah of the few. 

The educational judgment of the nation, 
evolved and assembled along natural and logi- 
eal lines, can always dominate laudable legis 
lation. It will require no lobby here to cajole 
statesmanship into favorable action. In fact, 
statesmanship when assured of an affirmative 
sentiment in any legislative project honestly 
erystallized and arrived at, will not ignore it. 


ARE THEY SIGNS OF NORMALCY? 


Some literary genius has recently red scoy 


If it is merely fostered by over- 


ered the word “normalcy,” and inasmuch as we 
do not find it in our dictionary we employ it in 
order that it may help some to get it into the 
next edition of Webster or the Standard. In 
these days of reconstruction and deflation, whei 
we employ the words “normal” and “abnormal,” 
so much the word “normaley” becomes a handy 
variation. At least it sounds acceptable. 

What we really had in mind was whether th» 
symptums of a return of o'd time vchool board 
for what they did in time of a crisis it would 
tions as noted here and there, also indicated a 
return to “normalcy.” 

For instance, the Reading, Pa., Eagle shouts 
in large headlines: “Peanut Polities in Sehool 
System.” It further says: “Already there 1> 
a nasty, cheap political campaign for the posi 
tion of high school principal, ete., ete.” The 
Indianapolis Times reports that “the campaign 
of misrepresentation and villification now being 
Waged against three members of the schooi 
board, largely through the chimerical taxpayers’ 
league, is conducted in entirely too crude 4 
Manner to be impressive.” 

These things sound familiar. At least they 
have the prewar ring. In recent years th> 
school boards have been so busy with serious 
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problems that they have not had the usual 
leisure time for rows, and the pubiic has been 
so preoccupied with other things that it has 
overlooked the school board entirely. At any 
rate, school boards have not received their cus 
tomary quota of newspaper abuse. Even the 
disgruntled grumbler 
failed to get his usual quantity of grunt and 
growl into the public press. Surely, 
turning to “normaley” if we read the signs o! 
the times correctly. 


taxpayer and chronic 


he is re 
Old-fashioned school rows, 
too, are beginning to come to life again. 

With the season of the year at hand when 
changes in the professional personnel of school 
systems are under consideration, when problems 
school 


termined, when the year’s supply of classroom 


dealing with housing must be de 


paraphernalia and equipment must be nego- 
tiated, it also follows that differences of opiniou 
will arise. Lut, these should be adjusted in a 
businesslike manner and in the interest of the 
children in charge. True “normaley” implies 
just such action and nothing else. 
SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS. 

The custom to open new schoolhouses with 
dedicatory ceremonies, invite the public to in- 
spect them, and to listen to speeches and music, 
is highly commendable. ‘The purpose is to en 
list popular interest in the cause ot education 
rather than to laud the school board or the 
architect. , 

While the operation of the school is a con 
tinuous affair in which a fraction of the publi 
is immediately concerned, there are but lew 
occasions when the great mission of the schovl 
can properly come under popular discussion. 
Graduation exercises afford such an opportunity 
and do much to direct special attention to work 
of the school and to stimulate a pride in them. 

‘The taxpayer who is an objector waen a new 
schoolhouse is first suggested is usually inclined 
to point with pride to the structure when com 
pleted. ‘he citizen who never concerned him- 
self with the subject of popular education be 
comes enthused over a handsome school edifice. 

A schoolhouse dedication, if properly staged, 
rejuvenates civic pride and affords an oppor 
tunity to bring home the lesson that the schools 
form a vital and essential factor in the stability 
and progress of a self-governing nation. The 
opportunity to carry this message to the popular 
mind should never be missed. 

Therefore, schoolhouse dedications have a 
meaning that goes far beyond the oratory, the 
They 
teach a striking lesson in democracy and self- 
government. 

SCHOOL BOARD EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Now that the retrenchment period has set in 
we hear the cry here and there of the newspaper 


music and the flowers of the occasion. 


editor who is voicing the economy sentiment. 
This ery, in many instances, goes so far as to 
charge the school board with extravagance in 
what it did during the past few years, and what 
it proposes to do in the future. 

In the main these charges are unreasonable 
in that they fail to appreciate the real problem 
that school administrative bodies have been 
obliged to face in the past and what the exact 
status of the school system may be at the pres- 
ent time. We apply this illustration to the 
average city and village. 

School boards have been obliged to pay more 
Teachers and 
janitors have commanded higher pay and school- 
house construction has cost more money. The 


for services and for material. 


schools had to be kept agoing. There was no 
alternative. 

Now then, what is the aftermath? A shortage 
in the school treasury, and a citizenship clamor- 
ing for lower taxes. That is exactly the situa- 
tion in hundreds of school districts. The 


charge of past extravagance and mismanage 
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ment, in nearly all instances, is unwarranted 
and unjust. 

The levelheaded school board met the situation 
in the only way that it could be met. Increased 
salaries had to be paid in order to hold the 
teaching forces, more money had to be paid for 
supples and equipment, larger investments had 
to be made in school additions and new build 
ings, a higher rate of interest had to be pro 
vided for bond issues, ete. 

But, the American schools continued their 
work steadily and efliciently, thanks to the 
patriotic school administrators, who were not 
afraid to face public fault finding and criti- 
cism which was sure to follow, and complied 
with the great mission entrusted to them. 

Instead of hammering the school authorities 
for what they did in time of a crisis it would 
be wiser to discuss calmly and rationally the 
financial difficulties that confront them now. 

Retrenchment may be the order of the day 
but retrenchment is the rankest kind of ex 
travagance if it impairs the integrity and effi 
clency And right here 
a wholesome public sentiment, led by the news- 
paper editor, should support the school author- 
ities in their effort to maintain the highest 
standards of efficiency without over-straining 
the tax ability of the community. 


of the school system. 


To aid in 
iccomplishing the one with a due regard to the 
other will prove more profitable at this time 
than to find fault with the deeds of the past. 
CHATS DURING RECESS. 

lt is indeed strange what calamities may 
overtake a school board. At New Haven, Conn., 
the board was in session recently when a swarm 
of bees suddenly emerged from an open fire- 
place and landed on the members. The board 
battled nobly and came out of the mixup with 
u few blisters, and a new rule for the janitor. 

We have become so accustomed to see the 
school boards sharply criticized by the press 
that we rejoice when we hear the Lawrence, 
Mass., Kagle say. ‘We have much confidence 
in our present school board,” and the Wilming- 
ton, Del., Journal echo: “We have full faith 
in our school board.” 


Well, suppose we second 
the motion. 


Carried unanimously. 

A woman county superintendent in Kentucky 
was charged by the school board with ineffi- 
ciency and extravagance. She listened to the 
charges, snapped her fingers at the members 
and left the room weeping. That ended the 
Then the board found consola- 
tion in the fact that her successor will be a 
man. 


whole business. 


“The business woman makes a good school 
director. The woman who has ‘plenty of time’ 
is liable to be a nuisance.” So says a Penn- 
sylvania editor. The woman who has plenty 
of time is usually pretty busy killing that time. 
If she is not a business woman she is at least 
a busy woman. 

The mayor of Haverhill, Mass., had to climb 
through a window in order to inspect a school- 
house which it is alleged is in bad repair. The 
next repairs to be made on that building should 
include burglar proof windows and a new lock 
and key for the front door. 

A band of school children marched into a 
school yard in Palisade Township, N. J., the 
other day bearing a banner with the legend: 
“These American Children Demand American 
Names for Their Schools!” The school board 
has suggested the name of Von Steuben. Evi- 
dently the children require better instruction in 
American history. 

Fruit canning classes have been started in 
the state of California and in the city of Bos- 
ton. The California children are taught to do 
the canning for a whole nation while the Bos- 
ton children merely learn to help mother do the 
canning for the family. We prefer the Boston 
method. 











Business Management for School 


Boards 


1V---School Census and Attendance. 


Employment Permits. 

In the issuing of employment certificates, the 
work consists of the following and cards and 
blanks are used to correspond with the into.- 
mation of the same number. 

(1.) If a child wishes to leave school and 
go to work, one of his parents must come to 
the office and make application for the permit. 
After application has been made, the case is 
investigated by an officer from the office. 

(2.) If a permit is granted, a card stating 
the fact is sent to the home. 

(3.) Similarly, in case of a refusal of per- 
mit, a ecard is also sent out. 

(4.) Where a permit is granted, the child is 
given a blank to obtain his school record and 
a legal copy of his birth record. 

(5.) 
a card is given to the child and is signed by 
the employer. ; 

(6.) When a child returns to the office with 
working papers properly filled out, he is given 
the working permit issued by the office. 

(7.) A record of the permit is kept on file 
in the office and is filed according to number. 

(8.) Where child goes immediately to 
work, he is given a card to present to the em- 
The regular permit is mailed directly 


In all cases, before a permit is issued, 


a 


ployer. 
to the employer. 
(9.) 


must 


After a child has gone to work, a card 
be filled out by the parent of the child 
and mailed to the office the first of every month, 
until the child attains the age of 

(10.) 


as a decision is made, whether the permit is 


16 years. 
A notice is sent to the school as soon 


granted or denied. 

If a child changes his place of employment, 
he must have his new employer sign the card 
and present it to the office, in order that his 
permit may be renewed. 


Vacation Permits. 


In case of a vacation permit, or a permit 
when school is not in session, application of the 
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Harry A. Ingell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MIGHIGAN 
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FORM 4. SCHOOL AND BIRTH RECORD 
children who have left school. The ecard is 


used as a permit index and is filled alphabeti 
cally. 

(17.) If 
reasonable length of time, a ecard is sent to the 


a permit is not returned within a 


employer. 


(18.) Another card is given to the child to 
be signed by the man for whom he is to work. 
(19.) Certificates of age are issued by the 
attendance department. These are issued to 


children between 16 and 18 years, and are for 
the protection of employers, that is, by having 
child be- 


a certificate of age on file for every 


tween these ages. 
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FORM 7 RECORD OF PERMITS 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Board of Education 
ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT, 


Your application that your. .be excused 
from attending school has been investigated and 
will be granted when the required papers are 
filed by you at this office 


This is not a Permit to Leave School or to Work 
over 
How to Get a Permit. 
Go to the office of the Superintendent of Schools 
(attendance department), fourth floor, City Hall 
You will be given (1) a blank to be filled out 





























parent is not necessary. ‘ ae - rj ‘ecord of your sc ‘k 3 attendance 
(11.) For a vacation permit, only a copy of (20.) Where application is made for a certifi ae ah a - rae a en 908 = Your Maia 
: Hi acat! ’ 4 ' I ‘ , , ° and with a copy of your birth recor our DIrtb 
the birth record is required. eate of age, a blank is given to the child and record may be secured from: 
Pe Agile woudl Be ateked by the em his birth record, or some proof of his age, must (a) A certificate of baptism giving date and 
ployer, after which a permit (13) is issued to be obtained. oe ; 
, 9 \ wer a to the (b) Board of Health records in place where 
the child. (21.) A certificate of age is given to - you were born 
(14.) A record of vacation permits is filled child when he presents the designated card, (c) County clerk of county where you were 
out and filed numerically in the office. properly filled out born or 
(15.) If a child is given a permit to help at ee 
home for sickness, or to work out at housework, = . a nn —_——SSS=S===—=_ == =a 
a card is made out and given to the child. This | STATE OF MICHIGAN 
is called an informal permit. 
. . ; : | CERTIFICATE OF AGE FOR CHILDREN 
(16.) <A regular permit card is also used for OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE 
ss | moan SE ~O 968 PUBLIC 4CTS 08 46 AENDED GY ACT 980 PuSL acre oe 
| et forthwith 
N FOR PERMEDT LEAVE | = 
A 
MEMORANDUM i] 
i 
i 
1] , 4 f | 
| | 
] 
iT 
i 
uv 1} 
i This is to Certity 
and tha have examined th named oh HI 
| be al the ag rthin 7. stem and her 
da my press | 
I, Therefore | 
| nale 
———— ee 
= nee ye 
FORM 1, APPLICATION FOR PERMIT TO LEAVE SCHOOL FORM 21 
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CERTIFICATE OF 
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Announcing 


“The Victrola in Correlation 
with English and American Literature i 


A new practical help 
the teaching of Pe ich 


FREE 


to all teachers of English 
and other interested persons 


Chis booklet lists over 350 matchless Victor 
Records, with descriptive notes, giving 


—Miusical settings to some of the world’s 
greatest poetry. 


—Scenes from Shakespeare by world- 
| Tae os’ oe 3 BBR i famed interpreters. 





a Mae a | —Recitations and readings from Dickens, 
oui Rh Oe Sa ee es oe Poe, Holmes, Kipling, Riley, Mark 
SOR) \ihet Se es Oy. SRR EIS cts “a Ge Twain, Field, Dunbar, etc. 


191. —Musical settings to lyrics from ‘‘The 


aula oj Oe Bk PS oe ae Lady of the Lake,’’ ‘‘Comus,”’ 
ed and BR Le ee ee eg Stee “TL Allegro,’’ ‘‘Il Pensieroso,’’ etc. 




















a —Suggested musical correlations in mood 
rtment and atmosphere for literary master- 
) Work. pieces. 
as LES —Chronological table of parallel music, 
ag | | in literature, art, and world events. 
lled out 
endance 
ur birth 
_ | The Victrola, as an element of interest, should enlist the co- 
aa | operation of a// the teachers in the school. It has a great field of 
service in the English class room. Music and poetry are inter- 
ou were allied arts, the one enhancing the appreciation and enjoyment of 
the other. 
== The use of Victor Records at the proper time in a recitation, 
does much to vitalize the lesson, and lifts a seemingly dry subject 
| from the black-and-white of the printed page into the realm of 
| | human interest. 
Do not forget that this intensely interesting and very helpful 
a | booklet is yours for the asking. 
| For further information consult any Veni > 3d = 
| Victor dealer or write direct to w"tor eel oes 
} , _ This is the instrument that is used 
mp | ' Educational Department wa canes tan seer a 
a oe HIS MASTER'S VOICE” the instrument best adapted to all- 
se | es Vi t T Iki M hi Co ee Victrola is not in use, 
This trademark and the trademarked ictor a ing acnine » the horn can be placed under the 
| Look under the lid!" Loox on the labe!: Camden. Maw Jorden danger, and_the cabinet can be 
ae VICTOR FALEING Bh ACHINE CO, y pa ME, i,t. 
_——n 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 








placed regularly. 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 











B-114% S—uUrinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 








BANGOR, PA. 








(Continued from VPage 60) 

(d) Records of church where you were bap 
tized. 

Note—If you find that there is no official or 
religious record of your birth, return to the office 
and you will be given instructions as to what to 
do. 

(2) A card to be filled out and signed by the 
firm or person that is going to hire you. 

No permits will be issued until these records 
are secured. 

After You Secure Your Permit. 

Your parent must make a report.in person or 
in writing the first of each month until your 
sixteenth birthday to the Superintendent of 
Schools, City Hall. If you are not working, the 
report must say so. If these reports are not 
made, your permit will be taken away. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
ee eee ee 191.. 
Your application that your ........ be excused 
from attending school has been investigated and 
is not granted. 
You will, therefore, please send............... 
to school. 


Superintendent of Schools 
To SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS: 
I hereby agree to employ.............ceeeeees 


ot farm WOFTK DORINMINEG..... 1... cccccees , 1919, 
and pay him a beginning wage of $.......... per 
week. 

If this boy leaves our employ before.......... : 
19..., we agree to notify the Attendance Depart- 
CD « Gp hk dh eB e 6.006 6.60 00 Board of Educa- 
tion immediately, by mail or telephone. 

ee er OPE sis 6 g's. 6 4.08 eae 6 


ie eS oe Scares 
Rural Route ...... 


STATE OF MICHIGAN. 
es Spo cee ees 
EMPLOYMENT PERMIT FOR CHILDREN. 

Over 15 Years and Under 18 Years of Age. 

Under Sec. 10, No. 285 Public Acts 1909, as 
amended by Act 220 Public Acts 1911, Act 225 
Public Acts 1915, and Act, 280, Public Acts 1917, 
and Act 421, Public Acts 1919. 


‘gk sa erases - ™ —— 7 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


APPLICATION FOR VACATION EMPLOYMENT PERMIT 


+ foreqning atemem im oveny venpec! urve 








Secoey Futile 





BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation’”’ is relentless. 


is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Worth Building 












“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 


They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy’”’ 
Slate being non-porous 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 


Easton, Penna. 








FORM 11. APPLICATION FOR VACATION PERMIT 


Under Act 280, Public Acts 1917, on termina 
tion of the employment of the child, this permit 
must be returned by the employer to Superin 
tendent of Schools, Attendance Department, City 
Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A child is considered as having withdrawn from 
his employment when he or she shall have ab- 
sented himself or herself from work for five full 
working days without explanation. 

A permit is necessary during vacation as well 
as during school year 


Head of Attendance Dept. 


oy ie €) er ere 
APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF AGE. 

For Children over 16 years of age, under Sec- 
tion ... Act ..., Public Acts of ...., as Amended 
by Act , Publie Acts of ...., and by Act. No. 

of Public Acts ...., and No. ...., Public 
Act é 
TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD OF BIRTH, 
Levu biweee eee Ova'eeeéa baer te 

I Hereby Certify, That the following is a true 
transcript of the Record of the Birth of......... 
as shown by the record of............see0. o ean 

(State from what record taken.) 
(Continued on Page 64 ) 
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\ 
Garrett Biblical Institute, &vanston, [Il. Holabird & Roche, Architects 
OR scholastic and institutional buildings Indiana Limestone is rapidly 
gaining favor. In the Garrett Biblical Institute illustrated, what is known 
as “Random Ashlar Wall Facing” of Indiana Limestone has been used effec- 
tively and economically. The rich, velvety texture and permanent, natural 
beauty of the stone permits a design of the utmost simplicity and elegance. 
One of our prominent educators places beautiful buildings in the 
Per ape oe aay ee forefront among educational agencies, contending that such buildings 
will be mailed on request afford the student a stimulas both to his love of beauty and to his 
wah love of learning. 
AYERIXTS The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of Chicago 
and many other nationally important colleges, built entirely of Indiana 
Limestone, are the permanent embodiment of the ideals of those who 
have spent their student years therein. 
pec 
ided 
No. 
iblie 
F INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
true Box 780 Bedford, Indiana 
aa } 
cen.) E nada * 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


proof and Fire-resistant —! 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms | 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 
Seund-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
only 
material that meets all requirements. 
Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


| 
| 





Slip Treads. 





Fifty Church Street, 





Require Good Anti-Slip Treads 


Marble, granite, slate, cement, iron and steel stair treads are 
notoriously unsafe. More people are killed on them than by 
fires and surface cars. 


and keep your school stairs safe by using FERALUN Anti 


FERALUN __.are used for floor plates, trench cov 


Anti Slip Treads 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


Branches in all principal cities. 


Are the 


SCHOOL STAIRS 
Safe ? 


After several girls wer« 
seriously injured by 
slipping on the marbl 
treads of this stairway. 
Feralun Treads were in 
stalled as 
years ago. 


shown § six 
Since then 
not a single fall has 
been reported 


Prevent slipping accidents. Make 


ers, door saddles, coalhole covers, 
stair treads, safety treads, ramps, 
etc, 


New York, N. Y. 
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ot es aes ales gh ge ¥ db0 00.6 6 6 
Date of Birth...... ras + OoeT ee 
I ci os v.b% i-0ee Me eos 
(Official Title.) 

Transcript to be made and signed by County 
Clerk or other officer having record of birth, or 
person having record of baptism or other church 
record. 


STATEMENT OF PHYSICIAN OF BOARD OR DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH. 

This is to Certify, That I have examined...... 
Id say awe 6 0%.006.00,¢ and in my opinion ..he is 
sixteen years of age or upwards, is in sound 
health and physically able to perform the work 
..he intends to do, and that the weight of said 
SS OD ac cvce ss lbs, and height...... ee 
inches. 


This statement is required only in cases where 
above official or religious record cannot be pro- 
cured. 

STATEMENT OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN. 

ES ee Per eerer Serie 


ee wa se bee bb's We ed wee. Oy 
Rea ah 6 £6 k 6a 0 0.008 A Th. co wes nee 
CC: sc ketendane > bs rog ee bore 19...; is now 


CE Dew bie @.6 years of age; and neither the above 
official or religious record of birth can be pro- 
ee 2 OMS CRO coc.e rs cede deed ev necscces 
of said child. 


Signed. 


(Parent or Guardian.) 

This statement to be filled out and sworn to 
before officer issuing permit only in cases whers 
above official or religious record cannot be pro 
cured and there is doubt as to the child's age 
BOF ees eee 
PE ob ovipese ses oboe ces 
8S. 

On this.. day of 
ies ub obo 0 ow eee weg 19..., personally appeared 
before me, Oe TS 4 Se 
who being sworn according to law, deposes and 


says that the foregoing statement is in every 
respect true. 

RIE ia bee eS ae 
UR a Se es weeds eae b 04.0 4's 
Present home or residence............... 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
re Cr Ce Wo Pech aesees $e Oe re 
Place of birth 
Description of child: 
EE PUREE. cnn 6 CHRO OE OVOB. 6 os oc ceces 
a . Sa Weight........lbs. 
Distinguishing facial marks....... hebinnd a 
Signature of child...... , 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,.. ge 7m Fe 
THIs 1s To CERTIFY, that I have this day re- 
ceived, approved and filed all papers required by 
Sec. 10, Act 285 of the Public Acts 1909, as 
amended by Act 220 Public Acts 1911, Act 225 
Public Acts 1915, and Act 280 Public Acts 1917, 
that the above named child has appeared before 
me, and that I have examined the above named 
child, and that he has reached the normal de 
velopment of a child of ... age, and is in 
sound health and is physically able to perform 
the work which he intends to do, and that the 
services of the child are essential to the support 
of itself or parent. 
I, THEREFORE, grant hereby to said child permis 
sion to be employed by. 
Signature. mi eae , ; 
Superintendent of Schools 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Board of Education 
ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 
epaakébbdoents es : 191 
Permit NO.......+: has this day been issued 
to sestédce 
to be employed by.. , 
Permit is being mailed to employer (firm) 
today If permit is not received immediately 
SORTING. 6 cd sswdc dccosens 


(over) 


EXTRACTS FROM STATE LAWS. 

Section ..., Act of the Public Acts of 
states that “It shall be unlawful for any such 
establishment or person (mercantile institution, 
store, office, hotel, laundry, manufacturing estab- 
lishment, mine, bowling alley, theater, workship, 
telegraph or messenger service of any person 
coming within the provisions of this act) to hire 
or employ, or permit to be hired or employed or 
suffered to work any child under the age of six 
teen years, without there is first provided and 
placed on file in the business office thereof a 
permit issued by the superintendent of the 
schools of the school district in which such child 
resides.” 

Section also says: “Such permit shall be 
returned immediately to the issuing officer when 
such child leaves such employment; every limited 
vacation permit..shall, upon its expiration, be 
void and of no effect.” 

Act. No of the Publie Acts of amends 
the compulsory school law so that children under 
16 years of age who have passed the eighth grade 
are no longer exempt from the law unless they 
shall secure such permit as may be required 
under the statutes of Michigan covering the em 
ployment of minors and shall be regularly em 
ployed at some lawful work, if physically able to 
do so. 

Fill out one of these cards, place a two cent 
stamp on other side and mail the first of each 
month. If child is unemployed it must attend 
school, 

TES 88 TO CERTINT, THA. c eck cc ees 1ouen 
te whom you issued Employment Permit No..... 
is employed by..... 


at ee , ; eseés 
(Address of Employer) 
Signed. 
{ Parent 
) Guardian 
Dated.. cua 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 
191.. 
School: 
has applied 


PRMD. 6 t b.cceese 


(Continued on Page 68 
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THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 

















The Stability of the Johnson Service Company 
and the exclusive merits of the Johnson Heat 
and Humidity Control, offer you the greatest 
value in automatic temperature regulation. 











Not the cheapest, 
but unquestionably 
the most economical 








The Johnson Heat and Humidity Control repre- 
sents the highest development in heat and hu- 
midity regulating apparatus. It is the pioneer 
. automatic system, invented and patented 35 
The marvelous little . * 

Sethistenl Geantiddies. years ago, and used ever since in the best schools 
thruout the country. Every year has seen some 
improvement in the Johnson System, until today 
it is as near perfect as human intelligence, mod- 
ern machinery and experience can make it. 





The Johnson System of Heat and Humidity Control is 
the only and original ALL-METAL SYSTEM. All rub 
ber material, which has always been a drawback to the 
use of temperature regulation, has been entirely elimi 
nated. The Thermostat is entirely of metal and will 
not wear out or deteriorate with years of service and use. 
The rubber diaphragms in the valves have been replaced 
with the celebrated, seamless, metal bellows “Sylphon,” 
making the valves as durable and permanent as the 
foundation of the building. The air compressors used 
are also specially designed for their particular purpose. 
Every part of the working apparatus used in the Johnson 








ne System, except the pipe, fittings and tank, is manufac- 
Ni tured in the factory of the Johnson Service Company, 

thus insuring the use of the very best materials and the 

ach most accurate methods of manufacture. 

jon, 

Lab- The indestructible “sylphon” As a result of this perfection of design, carefulness in 

nip, metal diaphragm valve. manufacture, and the use of nothing but metal in its 

aan construction, the Johnson System hardly ever requires 

or any repairs and but a minimum of attention. 

six 

and Back of the Johnson System is the guarantee of the 

f a Johnson Service Company, for quality and service. Hav- 

\~ ing completely organized offices in all parts of the coun- 
try, the Johnson Service Company maintains a staff of 

| be engineers and trained mechanics, many of whom have 

hen been in the service from ten to twenty-five years, which, 

c in addition to insuring the best and promptest installa- 

; tion of the Johnson System, also insures a perfect service 

nds of periodical inspection, and advice and instruction when- 

nder ever required. 

rade 

they 

‘ired The Johnson Service Company 

em . . 

em- never forgets its clients 

le to An emblem of 


satisfaction. 
cent 


pers The Johnson Service Company 
tend MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















NOT THE CHEAPEST—BUT THE MOST SATISFACTORY AND 


eating 9 Aes MEASURED BY YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


YN. — a 
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“THE DESK offs 





Insures ts t 
and pro g 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is hygienically designed 
and exceptionally well built—each unit 
designed to insure a maximum of com- 
fort, long life and service with the ut- 
most of economy and efficiency in use. 
And because of its superior strength 
of construction, its exclusive adjust- 
ments and unequalled appearance, the 
“Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is absolutely essential to 
efficient and progressive teaching. 





The X-Ray illustration shows in detail 
its super-construction—the steel rein- 
forcing tie rods and spiral dowels—the 
heavy wooden brace under book box, 
which is fastened to the back post by a 
steel tie hook and mortised into the 
pedestal in front—the lifting and tilt- 
ing desk top—the simplicity of adjust- 
ments and numerous other features— 
all contributing factors to its lasting 
qualities and extreme durability. 








July 3, 1917 
PATENTED ‘Aug. 22, 1916 





‘ 


Standardize — * 


RAG 













‘ se’ US 
Write to our nearest represé 
. Y Co., 
THE E. L. GROVER CO., Noster 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1401 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. SOUTHERN ® 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., Raleigh . 
Iluntington, W. Va. E. L. CHR Co., 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, 
The Desk Top is easily removed and 224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Illinois 0 
' 
Ca cee. RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., HENRY L. 





> Taaee. San Francisco, Calif. 
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ts the health 
ing efficiency. 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair desk thru its unlimited flexi- 
bility makes possible the most advan- 
tageous and the greatest variety of 
class arrangements, also varied group- 
ings around the teacher, which lend an 
ideal home-like atmosphere to the class- 
room and inspire the pupils to better 
efforts. These groupings benefit both 
pupils and teacher as they permit the 
interchange of ideas, broadening their 
vision and understanding in a most suc- 
cessful manner. 


Standardize on the “Empire” Movable 
and Adjustable Chair Desk for your 
schools. It is the most practical, dur- 
able and economical. The desk top, 
which can be easily removed and as 
easily replaced, makes it as convenient 
for auditorium and community use as 
for classroom use. 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit 
the various grades and has five adjust- 
ments so that each pupil may be indi- 
vidually fitted. 


«Moriah Chair Desks for your schools. 


ye 


ha si 





repres Pi) 


NORTHWE 
1401 U 


SOUTHERN ® 
Raleigh, 


Y co 
E. L. CHE y 


Tlineis & 
HENRY L. ™ 





Dus direct for catalog and prices 


Y CO., W. J. McILWAIN, 


Little Rock, Ark. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 


Houston, Texas 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 
426 Ingram St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















































Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 8, 1917_ 
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The Lifting Desk-Top. 
An exclusive “Empire” Feature. 


<-ea SPELL DOWN 
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Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located 
and installed with the assistance of our Engi- 
neering Department. No matter what the 
size of your appropriation, MEDART engi- 
neers are always glad to give you intelligent 
advice on any playground problem. 








Buy Playground Equipment 
that is Safe and Permanent 


Buy playground equipment on the basis of safety and permanence—these 
are the factors that determine the wisdom of any playground investment. 
Aside from the protection that MEDART safety provides for the children, 
MEDART construction is assurance of long life. Playground equipment 
should be purchased on a basis of cost per year of service, rather than 


initial price. 





Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the playground 
movement, and the leaders in the perfection of playground equipment 
rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog “L,” really a text- 
book on playground planning and equipment. Tell us your problems and 
get the advice of our Engineering Department, without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMEN 


RT 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 








BUSINESS MANAGEMENT FOR SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


(Concluded from Page 4) 





TO THE SUPERINTENOENT OF SCHOOLS 
ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


If granted a working permit accord t ito cmp 
ti? per / s defined } 
{ r 
per k 
Grand Rapids, Mich Firm's Name 
trate ive rea 
SoTuE 


The above named child is required by the Statutes of 4 
achoot than etaht hours 
and such school attendance 












thirey o'clock M. of any working day or days. except that lt «hell » 
afternoon 
{2A Pts ears 





FORM 12. EMPLOYER'S APPLICATION. 





PART-TIME OR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Employer will designate the school hours which he prefers for the 
hild. (As far as possible school hours will be arranged accordingly.) 





Dey or days of week? Hours) 


(Signed) 








Jas been assigned to 





the Part-Time school for 


EE ee (Signed) _ 
Principal 


FORM 22 

















for a permit to be excused from attending school 
MEET dd kin sss dame §. 49:89 0.00 0 This application 
has been granted denied. Please notify this office 
if ..he is not in school regularly. 
Permit granted for reason checked. 

To Work. 

Sick. 

To help at home. 

Yours sincerely, 


Grade of pupll........sss6... 
ry BOARD OF EDUCATION. 








E 
‘ 























STATE OF MICHIGAN 


10, No 288 Public Acts 1909, a6 amen de 


— 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT PERMIT POR CHILDREN 





FORMS FOR RECORDING VACATION 


EV ERT eT Te OEE eee to whom was issued 
See to be employed by your com 
pany, has been to this office to renew .... permit 


to work elsewhere. However, the permit issued 
to this child has not been returned to this office 
as required by law. 


The state law requires that permits be re 
turned to the issuing officer immediately by thi 
employer, when a child leaves his or her employ- 
ment. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Fraternities in Duluth, Minn., have been 
temporarily legalized by the board of education, 
but the frats were ordered not to enroll any 
more members until further action of the board. 
It is expected that it will be decided by the time 
school opens in September whether frats will be 
permitted to exist or abolished. A committee of 
five members has been selected by Frank Crass- 
weller, president of the board of education, to 
investigate the matter. 

Five fraternities exist at Central high school 
in Duluth contrary to the rules of the board of 


PERMITS AND CHILD WORKERS 


education which do not allow secret organiza- 
tions. Petitions were signed by hundreds of res- 
idents calling on the board to abolish the frater- 
nities. Alumni of the high school fraternities 
opposed such action. The alumni recommend 
legalizing the fraternities and having them con- 
trolled by the faculty. A secret ballot taken by 
the faculty of the high school showed that all of 
the teachers with the exception of a few were 
opposed to fraternities. 


Whether playgrounds in Duluth, Minn. 
shall be under the control of the city or the 
board of education or continue as under the 
present plan of having the responsibility divided 
between the two is up for decision. There has 
been considerable dissatisfaction with present 
arrangement. The school board makes its own 
tax levy. Some of the grounds on which play 
grounds are situated belong to the school board. 


At Lexington, Ky., the grand jury has recom- 
mended the resignation of the president of the 
county school board because he lacked in tact 
and diplomacy. 
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SAFE SCHOOLGROUNDS 


Cyclone Fence keeps school children out of 
streets — out of danger — prevents accidents. 
Open school premises are a constant menace 
to children — traffic hazards lurk on every 
side. Speeding autos, lumbering trucks, 
street cars, treacherous motor-cycles and rac- 
ing fire apparatus exact a tremendous toll in 
children’s lives daily. 

Cyclone Fence will protect your school chil- 
dren against these dangers; will keep chil- 
dren within controllable bounds and prevent 
their thotlessly running out of school yards 
into dangerous traffic ways; will enable you 
to regulate children’s play, also their entrance 
to and exit from school yards. 

Install Cyclone Fence — insure complete and 


constant protection for children while on 
school premises. 











ERECTION 
SERVICE 


At nominal cost we 
will furnish experi- 
enced construction 
superintendent to su- 
pervise erection of 
fence. Or, if pre- 
ferred we will erect 
fence complete. De- 
tailed information 
gladly furnished. Ask 
for Bulletin No. 28- 
js 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY cenerai ofices, Waukegan, Illinois 


Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, Fort Worth, Texas. 


“Look for the m ‘. ce - 
t ranches: licago Minneapolis St. Paul Indianapolis 
“Red Tag Pittsburgh Philadelphia New York Baltimore 
The Mark of Portland San Francisco 
Quality” 


Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


VROUPERTY PROTECTION VP 


Buffalo 
Oakland 


lm 
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Von Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 








Specify 
Bon Duprin 
Self - Releasing 
Fire Exit Latch- 
es, as approved 
by the Under- 
writers’ Laborn- 
tories (Inc.) of 
the National 
Soard of Fire 
Underwriters: 














Report Nos. A 
1 3. Guide No 
Lee Dame | 
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Reliability First 


Reliability is the first consideration in making Von Duprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches. Neither trouble nor 
expense is spared to insure it. 

The result is apparent in the perfect service these latches 
give, day after day, month after month, and year after 
year. 

And then—in time of peril—¥Yon Duprin reliability is worth, 
a thousand times over, what it cost. It may mean the sav- 
ing of dozens of human lives. 

Completely equipping a building with Von Duprin latches 
1S an insignificant item in the cost—yet it means easy, 
trouble-free operation of the doors, and increased safety 
for the inmates. 

Remember that no Yon Duprin has ever failed to operate 
in an emergency. 


Catalog 12-C on request—or see “Sweet’s,” pages 1056-1061. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©, 


Indianapolis,Ind. 
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Classification of all 
Indiana has been ordered by the 
Education. During the next 
classification is to be made on request, but after 
September 1, 1921, all schools will receive a 
rating from the state department 

Under the plan, three 
first, second and third, have 
the board, and the rating of 
basis of one hundred 
standard schools will be those 
ninety or more; second class, 
ing of between 80 and 90, and third class, those 
rating below 80. Ratings will be determined 
from the following schedule of points: 

School 
twenty 
points; 
points; 
sion, 


elementary schools in 
State Board of 


school year the 


classes 
been 

each 
points. 


consisting of 
established by 
will be on a 

First class or 
with a rating of 
those with a rat 


grounds, six 
points; heating 
equipment, 21 
teacher and 
seven points, 


points; 
and 


school building, 
ventilating, seven 

points; school term, eight 
school, 25 points; supervi 
and janitor service, six points 
Stockton, Calif. The board of education has 
taken steps to eliminate fraternities and soror- 
ities from the high school. The action has been 
taken in compliance with a state law which de 


Clares that membership in any organization not 
approved by the board is unlawful. 
Waco, Tex. Teachers in McLennan County 


who apply for teaching positions must hold cer- 
tificates and must give evidence that they are 
not related by blood or marriage to any mé¢m- 
ber of the board. The rules which have beén 
issued by the county superintendent’s office are 


to be strictly enforced in the future. 
—Lowell, Mass. Under a ruling of the city 
solicitor, no public school may be used for the 


teaching of a foreign language by teachers who 
are not public officers. The opinion was given 
in answer to a request of Lithuanian residents 


on 
and 


account of illness, full pay for first 
month, half pay for two months thereafter 

The Portland, Ore., school board 
its standing committees to three 
cation, business and property. 
committee is made up of the chairman of the 
board, superintendent, clerk and business man 
ager. Committee for standardizing forms, sup- 
plies and equipment consists of superintendent, 
clerk and manager. The latter committee also 
adjusts tuition questions. 


The Indiana state board of educafion has 
adopted a rule whereby it becomes unlawful “for 
school authorities to employ teachers or janitors 
who are not able-bodied or who are addicted to 
drugs or intemperance, or who have tuberculosis 
or syphilis.” Trustees will be held responsible 
for contracts with such teachers or janitors. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. The school board 
has adopted more drastic rules regarding private 
tutoring of pupils. The new rule reads: 

“No teacher employed by the 
County School Board may tutor 
tion any pupil enrolled in the 
schools during the 
rule will be 


has reduced 
in number, edu 
An emergency 


Palm Beach 
for compensa- 
Palm Beach county 
school year. Violation of this 
taken by the county school board as 


sufficient reason for forfeiture of the teacher's 
contract.” 

St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
amended its rules governing contracts entered 
into by the building department. The new rule 
reads: 

Each contract for $500 or more made through 


the building department must be accompanied 
by a bond conditioned for the faithful perform- 
ance thereof, executed by a solvent surety Com- 
pany and approved by the committee on finance. 
Contracts for $500 or over, and less than $10,000, 
must be accompanied by a bond of equal amount. 
Contracts for $10,000 or over and less than $50,- 
000, by a bond in the aggregate amount of $10,000, 
plus fifty per cent of the amount by which the 
contract price exceeds $10,000; contracts for $50,- 
000 and more by a bond in the aggregate sum of 


TMM MM TTT TTT MMMM TTT MMMM Te 
Sai NANA WA IAM MI AAA le 
— —I}| || 11] HLL II til tt] HL Hil Aut CUETO LLL lll {HH | lll | tut lit — 

hea = = 
-1888- ad 
= = Lincoln St. School, Spring- } 
-—— field, Mass., equipped with a 
——4 Webster System of Steam 
a Heating. 
— The stability of a nation depends largely on the have proved their reliability, convenience and 
—— care with which the children are educated, and, economy in thousands of installations all over 
—— as much of their early life is spent in class the country. 
== rooms during the months of cold weather, the P ; , 
== 78 - > Let us describe to you in detail the advantages 
-— evenness of the temperature and purity of air ; a. ; , 
: sae ‘ of Webster Steam Heating equipment and the = 
is of great importance. ; , . : eer 
manner in which Webster Service Engineers —s 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating are per- assure permanent satisfaction with each instal- —— 
fectly adaptable to all types of buildings used lation. —-= 
i for educational as well as other purposes and —= 
F Send for bulletin —— 
=) WARREN WEBSTER COMPANY CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 4% 
Branch Offices in 31 Cities 
ATT | mm MTT HANA | IONAMIN ALA | | 
= ray | itt] HW TTT | HE | Ht] | WW 11] MU | 
STUNT HANNAN EAVES OEUVRE UOT OER ROSE | | 

es who asked for the use of a school building for $30,000, plus 25 per cent of the amount by which 

(Ge summer classes in the Lithuanian language. the contract price exceeds $50,000. 

m The Duluth, Minn., school board proposes to For contracts less than $500 bonds may be re- 

6 pay regular employes, except teachers, during quired at the discretion of the commissioner of 

| absence 


buildings with a surety approved by him. 


In lieu of giving a bond, a contractor may de 


posit a like amount in cash with the secretary 
and treasurer of the board. 
St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 


amended its rule governing salaries of teachers 
during absence due to illness. The rule reads: 
The salary of teachers shall be deducted pro 


rata for absence, except in cases of sickness, 
when half pay shall be allowed, provided 
that no deduction shall be made for three 


days’ absence during the half quarter caused by 
death in the family, and that said half pay shall 
not extend longer than five weeks. In cases 
where teachers may be absent because of acci- 
dental injury suffered in school, salary may be 
allowed beyond the above limits as to amount 
and time, upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on instruction. 


The superintendent is authorized to allow full 
salary for temporary leaves of absence for educa- 
tional purposes having his approval. Allowance 
of salary for other reasons’ than those indicated, 
may be granted upon the recommensation of the 
committee. Allowances for absence shall apply 
to teachers in the summer term as well as in the 
regular term. 


The school board of Seattle, Wash., has 
adopted the recommendation of a special com- 
mittee governing the physical examination of 


pupils by physicians other than those acting un- 
der the law or city ordinances. The rule reads: 

“Pupils while in attendance in the public 
schools shall not be subject to physical examina- 


tion by any physician other than those having 
authority under the laws of the state, or the 
ordinances -of the city, to make such examina- 
tions.” 

Lake Forest, Ill. The school board has dis- 
missed married women teachers and replaced 
them with single women. The board in taking 
action declared that a wife’s place is in the 


home and not in the classroom. 
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THE AUTOMATIC 
RECEIVING TELLER 


Used in hundreds of schools— 


perfectly satisfactory. 


No pass books to keep—no 
funds to handle—no stamps to 


sell—no reports to make. 
It is AUTOMATIC. 


Children use it—teachers enjoy 


it—parents recommend it. 


New York Office 
Equitable Building 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

An account of the year’s activities at the 
Kast Moline Township High School was recently 
covered in detail in the annual report of Supt. 
John W. Casto to the board of education. The 
report which covers eight volumes with a total 
of 1,330 pages, is believed to be a most accurate 
and complete record. One section is devoted to 
each of the subjects of monthly reports, general 
business, syllabi and tests, attendance records 
and faculty reports, manual arts work, cafeteria 
business, grade tabulations, and publicity. 

The report is considerably larger than that of 
last year, which was made up of five volumes and 
970 pages. The report shows that the high school 
fund had an income of $1,118 and expenditures 
of $847. Office cash remittances for the year 
amounted to $2,859. 

The cafeteria receipts amounted to $2,399 and 
the books were closed with a small balance in 
the treasury. 

The manual training department constructed 
103 articles of furniture, 100 toys and had a 


yearly income of $378. The department com- 
pleted the year without a profit, but was self- 
supporting. 

Frankfort, Ky.—The Kentucky Educational 


Association is planning a “Better School Week” 
for the purpose of acquainting the people of 
Kentucky with actual educational needs and con- 
ditions. “Better School Week” will begin Sept- 
ember 4 and will be devoted to a study of the 
rights of Kentucky children. 

—The position of Director of Tests and Meas- 
urements has been created at St. Louis, Mo., with 
the appointment of Mr. F. L. Wiley. A maxti- 
mum salary of $4,500 is provided. 

Several of the New York City high schools will 
inaugurate the “duplex system” next fall. This 
means sessions for two sets of pupils, classes in 
operation from 8:10 A. M. to 12:39 P. M., and 
from 12:39 to 4:50 P. M. Owing to the shortage 
of schoolroom accommodations, this arrange- 
ment is deemed necessary. 

Mr. T. L. Head, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Montgomery County, Ala., has re- 
cently compiled some interesting statistics on 
rural transportation showing the record of Mont- 
gomery County school trucks for nine scholastic 


“The 100% Thrift System.” 
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months of the past year. 

The county owns and operates’ eighteen 
trucks, of which four are privately owned. Eight 
trucks are operated out of Pike Road, eight out 
of Ramer, one out of Hope Hull and one out of 
Capitol Heights. Two of the trucks are Fords, 
three are Republics and the balance are Inter- 
nationals. 

The total miles of travel distance of the 
trucks was 124,209.2 and the total number of 
children transported was 724. Fourteen trucks 
ran a total of 80,076.2 miles and used 7,660 gal- 
lons of gas, or an average of 10.45 miles per 
gallon of gas. The trucks used 433.82 gallons 
of motor oil, or an average of 184 miles per gal- 
lon of oil. Three trucks ran a total of 22,583 
miles and used 2,167 gallons of gas, or an 
average of 10.42 miles per gallon of gas. They 
also used 106 gallons of motor oil, or an average 
of 213 miles on a gallon of oil. The privately 
owned trucks traveled a total of 18,656 miles, 
two making considerably more than 5,000 miles 
in a trip and two running between 2,000 and 4,- 
000 miles each time. 

The Pike Road trucks traveled 38,191.7 miles, 
using 3,876 gallons of gas and 172.87 gallons of 
motor oil. The Ramer trucks covered 52,214.6 
miles and used 304 gallons of motor oil and 
4,883 gallons of gas. The Hope Hull trucks 
traveled 8,995.6 miles and used 56 gallons of 
motor oil and 856.5 gallons of gas. The Capitol 
Heights trucks traveled 6,151.3 miles, using 
470.5 gallons of gas and 34.7 gallons of oil. 

Comparisons of cost for operation and main 
tenance are not possible at this time since the 
superintendent’s office has not made any esti- 
mates on this item. The trucks have not been 
overhauled and this feature of the report is 
therefore reserved for a future date. 

Washington, D. C. The school board has 
adopted a set of drastic rules to eliminate secret 
societies from the high schools. The rules read 
as follows: 

“After June first, membership of any junior 
or senior high school student in any association, 
organization, club, or fraternity or sorority not 
approved by the superintendent is forbidden. 


“Any association, organization or fraternity 
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Which enrolls in its membership students of a 
junior or senior high school must submit to the 
superintendent information regarding the con- 
stitution, bylaws, membership, eligibility re- 
quirements, place of meeting, program, etc., as a 
basis for the superintendent's approval or dis- 
approval. 


“All associations, organizations, clubs, frater 
nities, or sororities, must be approved by the 
superintendent and must be placed under the 
official supervision of the faculties of the senior 
and junior high schools. 


“Any student, who, after June 1, joins, or after 
October 1, has not discontinued his membership 
in any association, organization, club, fraternity 
or sorority, which has not been approved by the 
superintendent thereby disqualifies himself or 
herself from: Holding a commission or warrant 
in the high school cadet brigade; holding any 
position, either elective or appointive, on any 
school publication; representing his school on 
any team in competitive athletics, rifle matches, 
interscholastic debates or dramatic perform- 
ances; being certified as eligible to stand for 
election to any class office; holding any posi- 
tion in a high school bank, holding any office 
in any organization, club or activity which 
comes under the direction of the school; receiv- 
ing any form of honors, other than those 
awarded scholarship attainments and from hold- 
ing any position as representative of his school.” 


The rules further provide that after Septem- 
ber 1, and at the beginning of each semester or 
more frequently, each student will be required 
to furnish the principal of the school with a 
signed statement, countersigned by one of his 
or her parents or his or her guardian, indicating 
the associations, organizations, fraternity or 
sorority of which he or she is a member. 


The new rules replace a previous regulation 
of the board which threatened suspension to 
students who became members of secret socte- 
ties. They seek to remove the dangers of seri- 
ous injury to the initiated, and to prevent seri- 
ous mistakes on the part of immature students 
who may be ignorant of the limits to which they 
may go 
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SCRANTON ADOPTS SALARY 
SCHEDULE. 


Upon recommendation of Supt. S. E. Weber, 
the board of education of Scranton, Pa., has 
recently adopted a complete set of rules govern- 
ing the qualifications of teachers, the method of 
appointment, and a salary schedule. The sched- 
ule is of interest in that it recognizes merit as 
well as experience as the basis for promotion and 
a special maximum is provided for exceptional! 
merit and professional study. The plan is as 
follows: 

Qualifications of Teachers. 

1. Applicants for positions in the Central 
High School must be college graduates with at 
least two years’ experience, or normal graduates 
with commercial training and at least two years’ 
experience. 

2. Applicants for positions in the Technical 
High School must be college graduates with at 
least two years’ experience, or normal graduates 
with commercial training and at least two years’ 
experience, or graduates of some recognized 
manual training school, 

3. Applicants for positions in the grades of 
the public schools of Scranton must be college or 
normal graduates, or graduates of the Scranton 
training school. 

4. Teachers, before receiving a permanent ap- 
pointment, must serve five months as temporary 
teachers. 

5. Teachers having received a temporary ap- 
pointment, but who have not served five months 
owing to the close of the school year, shall con- 
tinue, upon the re-opening of sehool, to teach 
on trial until their term of probation expires; 
then, if their work is satisfactory, and approved 
by the superintendent, they shall receive a per- 
manent appointment. 


Method of Appointment. 

Teachers shall be selected according to the 
following plan: 
Principals : 

Applicants for principalships of elementary 
schools must have had at least two years’ ex- 
perience in elementary grade work, and must be 
college or normal school graduates. 

Applicants for principalships of elementary 
schools must pass a written examination in each 
of the following subjects: History of education, 
school administration and management, princi- 
ples of teaching, school hygiene, English composi- 
tion. This examination shall be conducted by a 
recognized educator, not a resident of Scranton, 
appointed by the superintendent and approved by 
the board of education. 

The average per cent for the written and the 
oral examination shall be not less than 70 per 
cent. 

Grade Teachers: 

All applicants for positions in the grades of 
the elementary schools—excepting the eighth 
grade teachers of the pre-high school subjects, 
Latin and algebra—shall pass a written examina- 
tion in each of the following subjects: school 
Management, principles of teaching, school 
hygiene, English composition. This examination 
shall be conducted by a recognized educator, not 
a resident of Scranton, appointed by the super- 
intendent and approved by the board of educa- 
tion. 

The average per cent for the written and the 
oral examination shall be not less than 60 per 
cent. 

High School Teachers and Teachers of the Pre- 
High School Subjects—Latin and Algebra. 
Applicants for positions to each in either high 
school are required to take an examination in 
the subject or subjects in which they desire to 
qualify, the methods of teaching these subjects, 
and in English composition. This rule applies 

also to teachers of special subjects. 

Applicants who are college graduates, without 
any previous actual teaching experience, are 
eligible to teach the pre-high school subjects 
Latin and algebra—in the eighth grade. 
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Grade teachers, having three years’ experience, 
and who have Latin and algebra on their certi- 
ficates, may take the examinations for eighth 
grade positions and be marked on the same 
basis as those who are college graduates with- 
out crperience. 

Applicants for positions to teach the prehigh 
school subjects in the eighth grade shall be ex- 
amined in Latin and algebra, in the methods 
of teaching Latin and algebra, and in English 
composition. 

The written examinations for each of these 
specialized departments shall be given by the 
superintendent. 

The average per cent for the written and the 
oral examination shall be not less than 75 per 
cent. 

Any applicant for high school position may 
take the examination in as Many as two groups 
of specialized lines of study. 

Applicants must notify the superintendent’s 
office of the group or groups in which they de- 
sire to take examinations, at least one week 
previous to the date set for the examinations. 
Kindergarten Teachers: 

All applicants for positions in the kindergar- 
tens of Scranton shall be required to present: 

1. A high school diploma covering a course 
of four years, or its equivalent. 

2. A diploma from a recognized kindergarten 
training school having a course of at least two 
years’ instruction. 

Teachers, before receiving a permanent ap- 
pointment, must serve five months as temporary 
teachers. 

Teachers having received a temporary appoint- 
ment, but who have not served five months, 
owing to the close of the school year, shall con- 
tinue, upon the re-opening of school, to teach 
on trial until their term of probation expires; 
then, if their work is satisfactory, and approved 
by the superintendent of schools, they shall re- 
ceive a permanent appointment. 

All applicants shall pass a written examina- 
tion of five questions on the theory and practice 
of knidergarten work, and an oral test in story- 
telling and music to be conducted by the kinder- 
garten supervisor. 

General Rules. 

All applicants for positions shall be examined 
orally by the board of school directors. This 
examination shall take into considefation suc- 
cessful experience, scholastic and professional 
record, and personality. The ratio of the written 
and oral examination shall be as 60 points to 40 
points. Those without actual teaching experience 
will not be marked higher than 30 points. 

Those having the highest marks shall be rated 
first and appointed first. Where two candidates 
have the same rating, preference shall be given 
to the one having the longest experience. 

For appointments to high school positions, the 
eligible list shall be made up according to the 
departments in which applicants have special- 
ized. 

For principalships in the elementary schools 
and for heads of departments in high schools, 
the right is reserved in every case to name the 
highest male or the highest female candidate as 
the board of education shall determine that a 
male or a female teacher is required for the posi- 
tion. 

Eligible lists are made up once a year. 

No applicant shall be allowed to take the ex- 
amination who has not filed a blank form of ap- 
plication in the office of the superintendent. 


Salary Schedule. 
General Rules Governing Salaries, Re-appoint- 
ments, Etc, 

The salary paid teachers shall be based upon 
the schedule according to the length and char- 
acter of experience and efficiency in school work. 

No teacher shall be advanced in salary after 
he or she has ceased to advance in efficiency. 

Superior scholastic attainments, growth in 
scholarship, growth in teaching ability, tact in 
managing a school, personal qualities, moral 
character, devotion, industry, and professional 
zeal are the main elements considered in deter- 
mining a teacher’s claims to promotion in rank 
and salary. 

The superintendent of schools may require 
such study in the professional and academic sub- 
jects as, in his judgment, would serve to improve 
the professional and academic qualifications of 
a teacher. 

All re-elected teachers, whose work has been 
recommended by the superintendent of schools 
as satisfactory, shall be advanced year by year 


according to the schedule until the maximum 
salary has been reached. 

The rating of high school teachers shall be de- 
termined by the joint recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools and the principal of 
the high school concerned. 

The rating of kindergarten teachers shall be 
determined by the joint recommendation of the 
superintendent of schools and the supervisor of 
kindergartens. 

No salaries shall be lowered on account of the 
adoption of this schedule. 

Teachers and principals receiving less than the 
minimum salary, prescribed by this schedule, 
shall be paid the minimum salary during the 
first year this schedule goes into effect. 

Adopted May 23, 1921. 


Supervisors: 


Increase 
Minimum Yearly Maximum 
Supervisor of Primary 
ccna % Gaiioe kw een $1,800 $100 $2,600 
Head Supervisor of Special 
Ee ore 1,500 100 2,300 
Asst. Supervisors of Special 
Ee ere ere 1,300 100 2,100 


High Schools: 

This schedule anticipates a longer high school 
day, as soon as high schools can be put on single 
session. For high school principals it includes 


Increase 
Minimum Yearly Maximum 
Principals of high schools... $..... $... $4,350 
Vice-Principala ............ 2,100 100 2,900 
Heads of Departments..... 1,800 100 2,600 
as oe Beis ohn aed a 1,400 100 2,200 
Elementary Grades: 
Increase 


Minimum Yearly Maximum 
Kindergarten Teachers and 
Teachers of Grades 1 to 7. $1,000 $100 $1,809 
Grade 8 College Diploma 
and Permanent Certificate 


3 years’ experience.... 1,200 100 2,000 
Ungraded Classes ......... 200 100 2,000 


Principals: 
Increase 


Minimum Yearly Maximum 
Teaching principals, fewer 


than four teachers....... $1,000 $100 $1,800 
Teaching principals, 4 to 7 

SD. x0n64%40e0ae%o.6% 1,200 100 2,000 
Principals 8 to 15 teachers 1,600 100 2,400 


Principals—16 to 19 teachers 1,700 100 =2,500 
Principals—20 or more 
PE, di cekcdvgandeeeu'ss 1,800 


Continuation Schools: 


100 2,600 


Increase 
Minimum Yearly Maximum 
Teachers holding Class “B” 


SE en i'n o-8's 5.4 0 408 See. Bask Besevr 
Teachers holding Class “A” 

RD” ocak adedaacnds 1,200 100 2,000 
Continuation school princi- 

De rp. biG sedeesce neekar ee 1,800 100 2,600 


Teachers of manual training and domestic 
science and art for continuation school classes 
are to be paid $450 a year. 

Teachers in Manual Training Centers: 

Teachers of domestic science and art in the 
7th and 8th grade manual training centers are to 
be paid on the same basis as 8th grade teachers. 

Teachers of manual training in the 7th and 
8th grade manual training centers are to be paid 
on the same basis as high school manual train- 
ing teachers. 

Special Marimum: 
Special Maximum. 

Beginning with the school term 1920-1921 the 
following rules govern the granting of additional 
salary for excellence in service and for advanced 
work in’an approved college or university: 

1. An additional increase of $500 is to be al- 
lowed to any teacher for exceptional service 
covering a period of not less than 5 years who 
has earned the doctor’s degree, in course, in a 
university approved by the National Bureau of 
Education. 

2. An additional increase of $200 is to be al- 
lowed to every teacher in the Scranton public 
schools who holds a permanent state certificate, 
a permanent college certificate, a permanent nor- 
mal diploma, or a permanent special certificate, 
for exceptional service and for one year’s ad- 
vanced work in an approved college or univer- 
sity since securing such permanent certificate 
and since entering the service as a regularly 
appointed day school teacher in the Scranton 
schools. This special increment is to be allowed 
but once and is to be granted at the rate of $100 
for each half year’s work. 

3. A year’s advanced work is to consist of 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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A pianois a very important 

help in present day school 
work—This new piano will 
enable every school to have music 
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YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS THE 


STROHBER. 4 
DIMINUTIVE 


HE important part music is taking in our public 

schools is worth your consideration. WVe felt a 
a new piano should be developed for this purpose; 
here it is, ready for delivery. 
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We have named it the Strohber Diminutive because of 
its unusual size. It is the smallest complete upright 
piano made, yet its tone volume equals any high 
grade upright piano. 

It is low enough for the teacher to see her pupils and 
direct them over its top—43! inches high. 

It’s light weight too—weighs only 380 pounds—a great 
advantage when it is necessary to move the piano 
from room to room. 
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We want you to buy your Strohber Diminutive from 


a merchant in your community. Give us the name of 

the music merchant you wish to favor—we will see With a piano in 
the school room you 
| that he supplies you. will find the chil- 


Send hon our beokles. dren taking a more 
active interest in 
music, 
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One Hundred Seventy-Eight 
Denzars In This School Building 








When the Montgomery Hall of Muskingum 
College at New Concord, Ohio, was completed, 
172 No. 400 Compact Ceiling Type Denzars were 
installed in the class rooms and offices, and six 
of the same type with ornamental bowls were 
placed in the president’s office and reception 
rooms. The Swan-Bower Company of Steuben 
ville, Ohio, made the installation and the Presi 
dent, J. Knox Montgomery, was so pleased with 
Denzars that he seit us a photograph of the 
handsome new building. 


Like hundreds of other school installations, 
Denzars were selected because they provide a 
soft white light of even intensity on both desks 
and blackboards. They obliterate all glare of the 
nitrogen lamp and distribute the rays without 
harsh shadows or bright spots. 


Each month sees new Denzar installations in 
schools and colleges. The list has grown until 
today it comprises every kind of educational in 
stitution and the rooms lighted include class 
rooms, offices, gymnasiums, auditoriums, corri 
dors, manual training rooms, domestic science 
rooms, household science rooms, laboratories and 
locker rooms. Each installation, whether it be a 
few units or several hundred, adds proof of the 
unrivaled quality of Denzar illumination for 
schools. 


We will be happy to send any school board, 
school superintendent or school architect inter- 
esting information on Denzar for school lighting. 
Just write 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


218 So. Jefferson CHICAGO 
Street ILL. 











Wash and Bathe in Running Water 
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Here are Three Features of 
the Speakman Institutional 
Showersthat insure economy 
in Water. 


The Mixometer gives any desired 
shower temperature—instantly—with 
out waste. 


Lock-Shield Controlling Valves allow 
the water to be cut down to 6 gallons 
per minute—enough for a shower when 
the Speakman Kas-Bras head is used 


Kas-Bras Head is drilled so that spray 
is thrown on the bather—not wasted 
around him. The head is supplied with 
a volume control when specified. 


The Speakman Line embraces Mix 
ometer and Compression Valve Show 
ers for every kind of institution. 

Our experience is always at the serv- 
ice of any school board. Also, we'll 
send any folders you desire. 


Speakman Company 


Wilmington Delaware 
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LOCKERS 


able of materials. 
lifetime. 


workmanlike. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





DURAND STEEL 


Good equipment is the least expen- 
sive in the long run; it is a source of 
permanent satisfaction. 


Durand Steel Lockers are made by 
skilled workmen out of the most dur- 
They will last a 


In appearance they are trim and 
To the pupils they 
are a constant reminder of neatness, 
system and efficiency. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 








(Continued from Page 74) 
thirty-two (32) college or university credits. A 
half year’s work is to consist of sixteen (16) 
college or university credits. 

4. A college or university credit is to consist 

of fifteen (15) hours of classroom instruction, 
obtained in extension courses given by duly 
authorized college or university instructors, in 
summer session, or in regular session. 
5. The number of college credits allowed for 
extension work pursued during the school term 
is limited to four (4) credits. If the taking of 
such maximum of four (4) credits interferes 
with the teacher’s health or with the quality of 
her teaching, she is advised to attempt only two 
(2) credits. 

6. The number of college or university credits 
allowed for work pursued in summer session is 
limited to six (6) credits. 

7. Fifty per cent (50%) of such advanced 
work, to be determined by the superintendent of 
schools, shall be along the line of the subject or 
subjects taught, or of related subjects. 

8. All advanced work taken to be credited 
toward additional salary, whether in extension 
courses, summer session, or work pursued dur 
ing period of leave of absence, shall be approved 
by the superintendent of schools before the work 
is begun. 

9. An official record of the credits earned shall 
be filed with the superintendent of schools prior 
to September 15 of each school year. 

10. This additional increase will be effective 
immediately upon the earning of the points by 
the teachers. 

Night School Teachers: 

Supervisors of Night Schools, $5.00 a night 

Asst. Supervisors of Night Schools, $4.00 a 
night. 

Principals of Grade Evening Schools, with four 
or more teachers, $3.50 a night. 

All other Night School teachers, $3.00 a night. 
Substitutes: 


When any permanent teacher takes the prin- 
cipal’s place during his or her absence for two 
days or more, such acting principal shall receive 
an additional salary of $1.00 a day for buildings 
with fewer than 12 teachers, and $1.50 a day ad- 


ditional salary where there are 12 or more teach- 
ers in a building. 

Substitute teachers in the high school shall be 
paid at the rate of first year salary. 

Substitute teachers in the grades and in the 
kindergartens shall be paid the minimum salary. 

Substitute teachers in the continuation schools 
shall be paid the minimum salary. 

Leave of Absence: 

The granting of a leave of absence shall be 
limited to those who are ill or to those who are 
taking advanced courses to improve themselves in 
the field of teaching. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW YORK 
Citt. 

A study of teachers’ salaries in New York City 
shows that salary increases have been effective 
in reducing withdrawals of teachers from the 
service. Where withdrawals in 1919 totalled 
3,274, so far this year they have numbered 1,399, 
a reduction of 1,717 in a year. Approximately 
four per cent of the teaching force in the schools, 
or an average of 840 teachers, are absent daily. 
Those absent receive 62 per cent of their pay in 
refunds. 

A tabulation of withdrawals shows the steady 
progress of teacher shortage until salaries were 
increased and the improvement which followed 
the increases. The following are the figures: 


Year Withdrawals Year Withdrawals 
Pe Asseteaees 3.021 Pe sthecanadem 1,833 
RA a 3,274 Serer 1,611 
ee ivcikaneen 2,931 er 1,853 
Se wi mana 1,399 PARE Re - 2,650 


An interesting fact disclosed during the study 
is that the average salary of all members of the 
supervising and teaching staff is now $2,777, as 
compared with $1,534 a year ago, or a gross in- 
crease of $1,242. The average initial salary is 
$1,500, against $900, an increase of $600. 

It is expected that a substantial saving will be 
effected by replacing older and higher paid 
teachers with new appointees—approximately 
$1,950,000. The anticipated salary accruals for 
1922 provide for the salaries of 702 teachers for 
the entire year. In 1920 the accruals represented 
a sum sufficient to pay the full average salaries 
of 1,343 teachers, and in 1919 approximately 





1,203. Additional accruals are expected to reach 
$76,000; representing forty per cent of the ab- 
sence deductions and another large item repre- 
senting the “saving” due to teachers on leave 
without pay. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Coventry, R. I. The minimum salary for 
grade teachers has been fixed at $800 and the 
maximum at $1,000. The minimum for princl- 
pals of buildings with four rooms will be $900 
and the maximum $1,100. The minimum for 
principals of more than four rooms will be $1,000 
and the maximum $1,250. Bach teacher will be 
given an automatic increase of $40 per annum. 
Principals of four-room buildings will receive 
yearly increases of $40 and those in charge of 
more than four rooms will receive $50 per 
annum. 

State Supt. R. H. Wilson of Oklahoma esti- 
mates that while the cost of living has advanced 
one hundred per cent in the last ten years, the 
salaries of teachers in the schools of the state 
have increased only 61 per cent. He points out 
that teachers’ salaries are not dropping this 
year in line with the retrograde movement in 
living costs, so that teaching positions are more 
attractive than at any time in the past four 
years. The large number of applicants for 
teaching positions has made it apparent to 
schoo] boards that they may make appointments 
with more deliberateness this year and thereby 
secure more satisfactory instructors. 

Fall River, Mass. The school board has 
placed continuation school teachers on a salary 
schedule, beginning with September first. In- 
creases in salary ranging from $80 to $150 will 
be paid 

General reductions in the salaries of public 
employees was favored by a majority vote of 
those attending the state-wide conference of 
taxation officials at Olympia, Wash. Mr. BEB. 
Shorrock, president of the school board of 
Seattle, declared that salaries constituted 75 to 
80 per cent of the cost of municipal and school 
government. He argued that any effort to re- 
duce taxes must affect salaries. 

State Commissioner A. B. Meredith of Con- 
necticut has intimated that the state will be 
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of school lunch rooms and cafeterias. 


equipment of its kind. 


The Greatest Health Asset 


During at least six months of the school year the warm, wholesome 
lunch served in a clean and inviting lunch room is the most practical 
and effective health help the school can provide. 

In every State those charged with the responsibility of building 
or remodeling schools now regard the sanitary lunch room as 
equipment essential to the health and well-being of the children. 

Vitrolite—of glistening whiteness and perfect cleanliness — kept 
clean by a single stroke of a damp cloth over its non-porous sur- 
face — has been selected for counters and tabletops in a large number 


In making these installations complete data and plans for the 
most desirable and economical arrangements have been developed 
which will prove of value to those contemplating installations. 


Vitrolite — as evidenced by its list of prominent users—is the finest 








THE VITROLITE COMPANY, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., CHICAGO 





Vitrolite has an envied reputation as 
ideal material for toilet partitions and 
showers. To this the Vitrolite patented 
self-locking, ‘‘boltless, screwless'’ joint- 
ing system has contributed a great deal 
Note the size of the Vitrolite slabs 
Slabs for wall use are furnished in sizes 
from 30x84 to 36x84. 











of the School 








an anal This shows how Vitrolite brings 
everlasting cleanliness to the 

cafeteria of the East Side High 

School, Cincinnati, Ohio 








able to pay the several towns the money which 
they need for increases in teachers’ salaries. 
The last legislature failed to pass a bill for an 
appropriation of $238,000 to meet the proposed 
increase in salaries, but the state will use a 
portion of the appropriation of $715,000 for the 
purpose. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. Charges that steam-rofller 
methods were used in passing the new salary 
schedule for teachers have been refuted by Supt. 
E. C. Broome. Supt. Broome pointed out that 
members of the board and teachers were in- 
vited to meet and confer before the schedule 
was completed and the record of attendance 
showed that all departments were represented. 

The necessity for quick action on the schedule 
was evident when it was shown that the law 
became operative on July first. 

—Salaries of county school superintendents 
in Indiana range from $4,500 to $1,500 a year 
under a new law. The salaries being paid and 
the number of counties paying each amount, are 
as follows: $4,500, one county; $2,408.50, ten 
counties; $3,000, one county; $2,200, one county; 
$2,400, ten counties; $1,700, one county; $1,800, 
two counties; $1,900, one county; $1,500, four 
counties; $2,000, three counties; $2,008.06, one 
county; $3,008.50, one county; $2,208.50, two 
counties; $2,220, one county; $2,250, one county. 

Under the old law the salaries of county super- 
intendents averaged less than $1,500. 

—Bonifay, Fla. Teachers who accept positions 
in the schools must agree to teach for the full 
term and must furnish a health certificate, 
under new rules adopted by the county super- 
intendent’s office. 

—Middletown, Del. The school commissioners 
propose a change in salaries, ranging from $500 
for a provisional third grade teacher to $2,000 a 
year for the principal of a first grade high 
school. Bonuses are provided for teachers whose 
schools are more than three miles from the rail 
road, trolley or from their homes. 

—Port Townsend, Wash. A reduction of ap- 
proximately ten per cent has been made in the 
salary schedule. The maximum for the Lincoln 
School has been reduced from $1,450 to $1,320 
a year. The maximum for the high school has 
been reduced from $1,550 to $1,440. 


Millbury, Mass. Increases of $50 have been 
given to grade teachers and increases of $100 to 
high school teachers. 

Blackstone, Mass. The school board has in 
creased the salaries of teachers by $250 and took 
up a loan of $7,500 to meet the increase. 

Seattle, Wash. A recent report of the com- 
mittee on grade schools urged that the board of 
education effect a reduction in grade teachers’ 
salaries. The largest reductions would be made 
in the salaries of the higher paid employes and 
in the personnel of the overhead and supervisory 
staffs. 

The New York “Herald” recently printed a 
comment on a special report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, in which he pointed 
out that many states of the Union still pay teach 
ers on the average less than they appropriate 
for the feeding of criminals imprisoned in jails 
and penitentiaries. This is taken to mean that 
there has been only a measure of improvement 
over the country and that there is still some 
thing to be done along these lines. The Herald 
tabulates the findings of the Commissioner in 
the following way: 

“In some of the states the average yearly pay 
is miserable: North Carolina, $284 a year; Mis 
sissippi, $291; South Carolina, $315; Alabama, 
$345; Kentucky, $364; Georgia, $366; Tennessee, 
9370; Florida, $383; Virginia, $385; Arkansas, 
$387. These ten states pay the least in the 
Union. Louisiana and Texas are more liberal 
than some New England states. Maryland and 
Delaware are relatively generous, paying better 
than the supposedly intellectual Kansas and Wis 
consin. The average salary of a teacher in Kan 
sas is only $513. 

“California is most liberal of all, with $1,012 
the average for all teachers. Her high school 
teachers receive $1,454, an average which is ex 
ceeded only in Arizona. New York ranks second 
to California, paying an average of $976 to all 
teachers. But our rural teachers, with $554 as 
compared with $1,034 for city schoolma’ams, are 
badly recompensed. The country school teachers 
of Maryland, Oklahoma and Missouri are paid 
more liberally than that, not to mention princely 
states like Massachusetts ($1,442) and New 
Jersey ($1,003). 


“All in all it is a wretched showing Some 
states, of course, are poor and the rural com 
munities cannot spare large amounts for educa 
tion. But it is a shock to find country teachers 
paid $337 in Wisconsin, $471 in Kansas, $439 in 
Iowa, $488 in Indiana and scarcely more than 
that in Illinois and New York. What do parents 
in rich farming states expect to buy for their 
children’s brains with such pittances?” 


Aside from the significance which the figures 
may present, they certainly offer an illuminating 
commentary for those who have bewailed the 
fact that so many capable men and women are 
leaving the teaching profession. Comment seems 
superfluous in the face of the story told by the 
figures in the table. It behooves every commun- 
ity, and especially the richer communities, to do 
far more than they have ever done in the past to 
place the teaching profession on a par with other 
professions in the matter of salaries. 


New London, Conn. The school board has 
returned to its former policy of employing all 
male teachers for the high school. During the 
war years and since that time, the board re- 
sorted to women teachers to meet the emergency. 


The local court of Hartford, Conn., has ruled 
that a school teacher may not be classed as a 
laborer, within the meaning of the law, and a 
claim for preference in a bankruptcy case is 
denied. The decision was given in the case of 
the teachers of Huntsinger Business College, 
which is in a receivership, to secure preference 
in obtaining wages due at the time the receiver 
was appointed. 


In rendering the decision, the court pointed out 
that the law was intended for the worker who 
lives each day almost within the day’s wage. To 
include teachers, it was held, would not work 
out the equity of the law but would invade the 
larger equity of the insolvency proceedings. 

Beverly, Mass. The school committee has 
voted to pay the school physician the full salary 
for the year even though he may be ill. The 
action puts the physician on an annual basis 
similar to the superintendent and other adminis- 
trative officers of the committee. 
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W. Otto Miessner’s New Monogram 


—the most Practical 
Piano for Schools! 
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Note These Improved 
Features: 


1—Improved singing 
tone. 

2—Standard 88-note 
keyboard, stand- 
ard size keys. 

3—Superior in work- 
manship and ap- 
pearance. 

4—Top and bottom 
panels of solid 
5-ply stock. 

5—Improved sliding 
fall board with 
continuous 
hinge. 

6—E xtended toe- 
blocks to prevent 


tipping. 
7—Base reinforced 
with iron. 
8—Smooth rolling 
casters. 


HEN W. Otto Miessner introduced his first small piano 
W into the schools of America it was accepted with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. His active work in schools had been 
widely known for years. He was deeply interested in the pro- 
motion of school music and through long experience and study 
was qualified to understand the needs of the school. 


Height - -- 3 feet, 7 inches 
Mr. Miessner has carried the development of his piano rapidly . 
forward, the result being the new, improved Monogram which Width ---4 feet, 6 inches 
has many features that make it the most practical piano for Weight - - 380 pounds 


school use. 


Inspires Progress in Music Study 


In the class room Mr. Miess- small grand. It is low enough 

ner found that piano accom- so the teacher can look right 

paniments were a great help over the top. It is light 

to the teacher and an inspira- enough to be easily moved 

tion to the pupils—as essen- from room to room. One a ea 
tial as maps in the geography Monogram provides music for 

class br or a binaibaled every room on the floor. O make sure of 
during the arithmetic period. The Monogram catalog gives obtaining my 
The Monogram creates and you complete information perfected school 
holds interest. It makes every about special features that piano, specify the 
pupil desire to take part in the make the Monogram the most MONOGRAM, 
singing. The music period be- 


satisfactory school piano. 
Progressive schools’ should 
have the piano that shows 


when you send in 
your order. 


comes an enjoyable hour to 
which the class looks eagerly 
forward. 


greatest progress and devel- iu) : 
= . : 4 ALAAVIAL+.. 
The Monogram has a tone re- opment. Send for the catalog OM {issensr 
markable for its richness and and special offer to schools. 
power — equal to that of a Mail the coupon. MAIL THE 'Weltiue) Now 
\) 
(%) MIESSNER PIANO CO., 


228 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














a Please send me the illustrated Monogram catalog, 
Uy, r 4 details of your 10-Days Trial Offer and Special 
HY Price to Schools. (ASBJ—9-4) 

yj Yy WOME Craps ti o4sdwe dated inked i ¥éncc li 
i yy pa a 7 School 

7 
The fy uv, /, ff ih Sil VOC Position CO CCRC Se ser Eeseeresecosese 
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To Get Posted on the 
Subject of Heating 


Call on 


> i: S| 


HEATING SERVICE 


nay 





It is always a good idea to find out what other schools 


INTANGIBLE --and yet the are doing. With such facts you are at ease in any 


discussion, and can talk with accurate knowledge of 


most important ingredient 


of all! 


the subject. 


Our knowledge of school heating is many sided. We 
work daily in close contact with architects, engineers 
and builders who ultimately specify Dunham Pro- 


, - ducts on proved merit. 
less importance in making’ per- : P 


ASIC pigments and oil are of far 
fect school colors than that intangible 
product of the years—experience. 





Please feel free to ask us any ques- 
tion on heating, without obligating 


yourself in any way. 





In the plants of this Company, the uze 


of pure raw materials is an inviolate A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


























a7 ‘ 23) East Ohio Street, Chicago 
tradition. Devoe has been making ET 
: ‘ . * wo anen an socal Sales ces ' T he Dunham Radiator Tra 

quality paints since the days ot in the United States and Canad. peel yo 4 ystem ag ch pe wee a 

‘ . 9 . J , nently emores re cause of 
George Washington’s youth. Bronch Sales Offices heating troubles, It ha been 

in London and Paris buil r , 1903. 

So when you use or specify Devoe 





School Colors, you can at all times 
take for granted their excellence in . 
tone, texture and translucence. A SHOWER BATH 

FOR ECONOMY AND PERMANENCE 
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ap 
ECONOMY OF HOT WATER fs 
COMBINED WITH PERMANENCY and EFFICIENCY ae 
AN ECONOMY SHOWER MADE Be 
OF %4-INCH GALVANIZED PIPE; ~~ 
THE PIPE IS FURNISHED BY 
THE ERECTING PLUMBER AND S] 
CAN BE FINISHED WITH 
WHITE ENAMEL PAINT OR 
ALUMINUM BRONZE AFTER IN- th 
STALLING. pu 
I an 
THE SHOWER CONSISTS OF re 
A ROUGH NICKEL-PLATED io 
INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN in 
MIXER CONTROL, 4-INCH CAST ‘a 
BRASS ROUGH NICKEL-PLATED on 
SHOWER HEAD WITH REMOV- in 
ABLE FACE AND 30 DEGREE lir 
p & R ld ( | ELBOW. PRICE $32.00. op 
evoe aynho S 0., iC. THE MIXER CONTROL CAN ™ 
, BE SET AT A DESIRED TEM- 
New York Chicago PERATURE AND IS PROVIDED lo 
WITH A REGULATING STOP, th 
WHICH WHEN PROPERLY AD- off 
JUSTED PREVENTS DISCHARGE hy 
OF SCALDING WATER. Al 
THE LEAST NUMBER OF 
PARTS REDUCES WEAR TO A 
MINIMUM; THE VALVE SEATS 
ARE RENEWABLE. ALL PARTS th 
CAN BE REPLACED EVEN ra 
AFTER YEARS OF USE. THE ar 
N R 150 ONLY TOOL REQUIRED TO of 
We manufacture showers for all GAIN ACCESS TO THE WORK- 
requirements and which are oPer- ING PARTS IS A SCREW DRIVER. mm 
NI EDECKEN + wan CONTROL HOFFMANN & BituncGs Mec. Co. gr 
Write for Bulletin SB 15x Mitcw ¢ “ate x rE , sm u s. A. di 
m: 
THE INCOMPARABLE ot 
| NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
PATENTED of 
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Buy Sani-Onyx Tables For Your School 


The illustration below shows 
Onyx tables with Sani-Metal \ase as installed in a 
well known school. Send us your floor plan and our 


engineering department will lay out your space free 
of charge. 


the 308 series Sani- 
Ing 
hot 


Up-to-date schools and colleges are install- 
lunch rooms where pupils can obtain a 
meal at a minimum cost. 
carried in a lunch box, becomes uninviting 


A cold lunch 


by lunch time. A hot meal produces 
warmth and energy. Install a Sani lunch 
room if you want efficiency. 





ff 





. Y, 
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ed with porcelain @namel. 
or crevices for dirt to collect. 


schools and colleges 


284 St. Helens Avenue 


San 


ek mk Or ane A ORD a ED 


Sani-Onyx table tops are radiantly white, 
durable, easy to clean and as hard and 
sinooth as polished glass. The “Raised-Rim” 


(our exclusive patent) prevents chipping 
and dripping. Sani-Metal table bases are 
made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coat 


No projections 


Write In Today 


We will send you our latest catalogue showing all 
kinds 


of Sani food and drink equipment suitable 
This beautiful book con- 


tains valuable information and many illustrations. 
Send 


us your floor plan and our engineering ce 


partment will lay out your space free of charge 


These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business 


Sah Products ©. 


1826 Sani Building, Chicago, Il. 
Canadian Factory 
SANI PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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SICKNESS AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Mr. Selwyn D. Collins, assistant statistician of 
the United States Public Health Service, has 
published the results of a study of sickness 
among 6,130 school children in Missouri, made 
during the school year, 1919-1920. The study 
was begun with a view of obtaining data regard- 
ing the incidence of diseases among children and 
as a means of preparing a system of sickness 
records to be used in the schools. The undertak- 
ing was begun purely as an experiment and a 
limited number of schools was invited to Cco- 
operate with the Public Health Service in the 
compilation of the statistics. 


The data which was collected from thirteen 
localities in the state of Missouri, was entered by 
the teachers on cards, provided by the medical 
officers of the Service in charge of the child 
hygiene studies in the several communities. 
After the cards had been completed and collected, 
they were edited for errors and a selection was 
made of properly filled out cards. 


The size and location of the cities from which 
the data was obtained varied considerably. They 
range from one to twenty thousand in population 
and are fairly representative, average-size cities 
of the state. 


As between sexes, it was found that absence 
on account of sickness is, with some exceptions, 
greater among girls than among boys The 
differences are, however, so small as to be al- 
most insignificant. The absence from causes 
other than sickness is greater for boys than for 
girls in practically all cases, indicating that 
other causes are responsible for a great amount 
of absenteeism among boys. 





In point of age, it is indicated that the younger 
group, up to 10 years of age, seems to lose more 
time because of sickness than the older group. 
The percentage of total possible days of atten- 
dance lost on account of sickness is greater for 
the younger group in practically all cases. The 
differences are large enough to be significant and 
suggest one of three things; that a larger num- 
ber of cases of sickness occur among the younger 
children, or that they recover more slowly; or 
that they are kept at home for less serious ill 
ness or for a longer time after recovery than 
was the case with older children. 


Absence from causes other than sickness seems 
to differ less for the two age groups than ab 
sence from sickness. For the year as a whole, 
the children of the older group were absent 
slightly more from causes other than sickness 
than were those of the younger group. As to 
the seasonal distribution of such absence, the 
younger group seems to have more absence in 
the first half of the year, but less in the last 
half. 


A study was made of the time lost on account 
of sickness and other causes for children of each 
year of age from 6 to 16 years inclusive for the 
school session. It was found that the time lost 
shows no great variations of any consistent 
trend from 11 to 16 years of age, but decreases 
considerably and consistently from 6 to 11 years. 
Absence from causes other than sickness shows 
no marked differences for the different ages. It 
indicates possibly increasing absence for the 
older children. 


In considering the specific diseases causing 
absence as reported in 2,326 cases, certain com- 
putations were made as to the relative import- 
ance of certain diseases as a cause of absence in 
each month of the school year. Because of the 
fact that the influenza epidemic made certain 
months of this school year exceptional, the cases 
of and the absences due to this disease were de- 
ducted from the total number, and the propor- 
tion of cases and days lost from all diseases, ex- 
clusive of influenza, were computed for each dis- 
ease for each month of the year. 


It is revealed in the study that colds were the 





greatest single assigned cause of absence in 
every month of the year. The other infectous 
diseases are more or less seasonal in character; 
measles was an important cause of absenere from 
February to May, scarlet fever from September 
to December. Seasonal variation was not such 
an Outstanding fact in the other cases, but ex- 
isted for most of the common infectious dis 
eases. 


Children are more disposed to some diseases 
at certain ages, therefore the relative importance 
of these diseases as causes of absence from school 
varies with age. Material was prepared show- 
ing by age groups, the percentages of the total 
number of days lost from sickness of known 
cause which were due to certain diseases. Simt- 
lar computations were made for the percentage 
of cases and the days lost per case of these ats- 
eases 


A further study was made of the relative im- 
portance of these diseases as measured in days 
lost and in cases of illness among children of 
6 to 18 years of age inclusive. The study shows 
the severity of cases as measured in the aver- 
age time lost from school in each case. For the 
year as a whole, the children lost, on account of 
sickness, an average of 5.6 per cent of the days 
that school was in session. Assuming that the 
percentage of sickness is representative of the 
whole year, it means an average of slightly over 
twenty days of sickness per child per year. Boys 
were absent on account of sickness almost as 
much as girls, the difference being only 0.4 of 
one per cent, which on an annual basis, means 
about twenty days of sickness for boys and about 
21 for girls. 


The statistics as compiled show that the total 
number of children of both sexes included in the 
report amounted to 6,130; the total possible days 
of school attendance was 669,214; the absence 
because of sickness was 37,368 days and the ab- 
sence for other causes was 19,802 days. The 
number of boys included in the study was 2,870 
and the number of girls 3,260. The total days of 
attendance among the boys amounted to 325,150 
and among girls it reached 344,064 days. The 
absence because of sickness among boys 
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Charter Oak School Room Heater 


PERMANENT AS THE BUILDING ITSELF 





A Sanitary, Heating and Ventilating Furnace for Schools 





EASY TO INSTALL. 


Anybody handy with tools can do it 


POWERFUL HEATER. 


has such perfect draft control. 


MANY YEARS OF SERVICE 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


giving full information will be mailed 


request. 


The Jacket or Casing is built of Sheet Steel, lined with 


asbestos to prevent direct heating of room. 


As easy to operate as an ordinary heater, in 


fact easier than most of them because this one 


can be depended upon because the Charter Oak 
is thoroughly well made throughout from 


best materials and by the most skilled workmen. 


upon 


CHARTER GAX 


SCHOOL ROOM \| 
PaEATER 
- Hi | 

j 





the 





Showing the Heater without Casing. Complet« 
draft regulation. BURNS WOOD OR COAL 


We also make WARM AIR FURNACES and other Styles of School Room Heaters, 
also RANGES to use gas, coal or wood FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES. 


Charter Oak Stove 


and Range Co. 


Antelope St. 
and Conduit. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





amounted to 17,442 days, while among girls it 
reached 19,926 days. Absence for other causes 
among boys amounted to 10,555 days and among 
girls reached 9,247 days. 


The figures compiled for the number of days 
lost from sickness show a total of 14,373 days 
for all causes during the school year, and 11,832 
for diseases exclusive of influenza. The total of 
known diseases amounted to 2,326, and the total 
exclusive of influenza amounted to 2,065. 


In a study of the known causes and number of 
cases of each known disease, it is shown that 
there were 14,273 cases of all diseases among 
pupils 6 to 18 years of age. Of the total, 11,832 
were due to diseases exclusive of influenza and 
2,541 to influenza alone. Measles was responsible 
for 2,785 cases, colds for 3,843 cases, mumps for 
1,512 cases, while scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
chicken pox, tonsillitis, toothache, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, smallpox and other diseases were the 
cause of 3,692 cases of sickness and consequent 
absence from school. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


—Philadelphia, Pa. Sixteen out of the 328 
school buildings in the city have been given a 
rating of “bad” in the annual sanitation survey 
recently presented to the board of education at 
its regular meeting by Dr. Walter S. Cornell, 
director of medical inspection. The survey lists 
77 buildings as “excellent”; 94 as “good” and 
32 as “poor”, in addition to those already men- 
tioned as “bad.” 


—Cleveland, O. The division of medical in- 
spection has obtained an appropriation of $6,000, 
which is to be used in establishing malnutrition 
clinics. Four workers will be employed. The 
malnutrition work co-ducted the past year by 
the division of attendance, census, and voca- 
tional guidance will be continued. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. School children who are 
tuberculous will in the future recelve medical 
treatment and their education at the same time, 
as a result of the establishment of Lymanhurst 
Hospital School. The schoo] is the first to be 
provided for tubercular children who have been 
barred from the public schools by state laws. 


—The traveling clinic of the state department 
of health of Michigan, which in recent months 
has held clinics in 25 counties in both the upper 
and lower peninsulas, and examined 5,211 chil- 
dren, reports that 65 per cent are underweight. 
According to a statement of the state health 
commissicner, undernourishment is not due to 
lack of food in the homes, in the majority of 
cases, but rather to the fanciful appetites of the 
children acquired through lack of discipline exer- 
cised over their diets, and to misunderstanding 
on the part of the parents as to what constitutes 
a proper diet. In order that the child may de- 
velop properly and gain a normal resistance of 
disease, Dr. Olin urges parents to adopt a diet 
of milk, cereals, fresh vegetables and fruits for 
their children, and compel them to eat at regular 
hours. 

—An increased corps of school nurses will be 
urged on the Philadelphia board of education 
according to the Department of Public Health of 
which Dr. C. Lincoln Furbush is director. At 
preserit 65,000 children in the elementary schools 
and 8,000 in the elementary continuation schools, 
girls’ trade school, senior high schools and junior 
high schools are without the services of nurses. 
Furthermore, those who are now on duty are 
overtaxed, because of the large number of chil- 
dren assigned to their care. 

—New York, N. Y. Through the cooperation 
of the Department of Health, the New York 
County Chapter of the Red Cross and Teachers’ 
College, some 1,316 children in eight East Hariem 
schools have been placed in the best physical 
condition before entering school in the fall. 

Of the 1,316 children examined, 33.3 per cent 
are normal and 68.7 had defects which are 
remediable. Of the latter, slightly over 25 per 
cent had defective teeth. The remaining 41.5 
per cent had more serious defects such as dis- 
eased tonsils and adenoids and malnutrition. 

Under the direction of the three cooperating 
agencies, all defects have been remedied. Par- 
ents of each child in need of treatment were 
visited and advised about treatment. Psycholo- 
gists from Teachers College graded the children 
mentally, making a special study of those rated 
subnormal. 


New York, N. Y. The board has adopted a 
recommendation providing that a dental clinic 
be established by the American Red Cross Chap- 
ter in Public School 15, Manhattan Borough. The 
work is to be wholly an educational experiment, 
consisting of the cleaning of the teeth of school 
children and encouraging them in the care of 
their teeth. Children will be referred to their 
local dentist, or to the nearest dispensary, for 
dental treatment or extractions. 

Green Bay, Wis. A recent inspection of the 
pupils of the vocational school shows that only 
64 of a total of 386 are without physical defects 
The report of the nurse shows that 167 have de 
fective teeth, 127 bad tonsils, seventeen have de 
fective eyes, 79 defective vision, and two defee- 
tive hearing. There are 32 cases of defective 
breathing, three gland cases, and seven of goitre. 
Weighings of the pupils indicate that 108 are 
overweight and 48 are underweight. About two 
hundred are registered about normal weight, 
while 64 are without physical defects. A larger 
percentage of girls are underweight than in the 
case of boys. 

The report reveals great need for similar in 
spections of children who enter industry because 
of the economic question involved. Prevention 
of disease and loss of time and wages are fac 
tors which should be seriously considered in the 
employment of juvenile workers. 

—New York, N. Y. The cost of operating the 
high schools will be approximately a million and 
a quarter dollars over that expended for second- 
ary education last year. The budget committee 
of the board has appropriated $11,815,046 for 
1922, as against $10,512,960 for last year. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a resolution to “lay on tke table” a re- 
quest of the teachers’ league that teachers be 
paid during absence due to quarantine regula- 
tions. At present teachers are paid during ab- 
sence due to sickness. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has de- 
nied requests for additional increases in salary, 
contending that substantial increases voted in 
June, 1920 are adequate in comparison with 
present conditions. A special conimittee which 
had investigated the claims of the teachers re- 
ported that under present economic conditions, 
it would be unwise to increase any salaries. 


7. | 
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Every school in the land needs the De Luxe School Scales. Many 
schools Aave them. Unvarying accuracy and durability is the secret of 
De Luxe popularity. Both of these qualities are the natural sequence of 
sixty years manufacturing experience. 





SCHOOL DE Lure SCALES 


U. S. STANDARD SCALE 


The presence of a scale in the classroom is a constant reminder of the 
importance of correct weight. Mental as well as physical benefits invari- 
ably follow. Don’t deny your school children this great advantage. 
Write for booklet and particulars. 


Capacity 300 Ibs. graduated in 44 lbs. Height 58 Of particular importance to the school authorities is 


inches. Floor space 13 x 24 inches. Platform the improved full-capacity measuring device of the 
10% x 13% inches. Finished in silver-gray or snow- De Luxe. Will quickly and accurately measure the 
white permanent enamel with heavily nickeled trim. smallest child or tallest adult. Details on request. 
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the School books are subjected 
A} to hard usage. They get 
in : dirty quickly. 
se \ ' . , 
ion q Style 219-T If they are bound in Genuine Keratol, they 
‘ac | can be washed as easily as you wash your 
the hands. Just a little soap, water and a rag, 
THOMPSON and the Keratol-bound book is as clean and 
the | | fresh looking as the day it was put on the 
and A Steger-made Instrument | shelves, 
ynd- Beauty of tone, simplicity of design, sturdiness of | : ; ; 
‘ 8 . : | Ge . rs e gor ‘Oo st; , 
ttee construction are the distinctive features of this popu- | Il remeron ons ys ae <4 ee ae 
for lar small upright. The price is remarkably pany: Ur ha | | tasting alae 2 Geacias Suretel ha ed To those concerned 
quality considered. Style 219-T is a very small in- | il a mr gi = tikadie wanted . : with the purchase of 
has strument—a real musical piano—but not so small as aes 5 Ms — oy supplies, we 
re- to lack any of the fine qualities for which Thompson Fes Mewes: Pails Sie Wed ied pera an ae 
be instruments are noted. And—best of all—it bears the | il te WaT FUNC LY BAS OS FOS ier ee 
ula- Steger guarantee. | used Keratol with complete satisfaction. on request. 
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ab- Write today for our special confidential pro- Specify the Genuine 
siti schools and institutions. A re- 
pw nee 2 ||| THE KERATOL CO. NEWARK, N. J. 
ary, 
ia STEGER & SONS 
vit te ‘ ° 
nich Piano Manufacturing Co. | 
 re- Makers 
ons, Established 1879 
Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois | 
’ Factories at Steger, Illinois 
“Where the ‘Lincoln’ and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet.” 
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School Building |. 
News ~ i 


SS eg ee 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR 
JANITORS. 


To Engineer Custodians. The following in- 
structions have been prepared for your guid- 
ance. Read them carefully and conduct your 
work in accordance with them. 


Bulletins will be issued from time to time 
giving specific instructions about different fea- 
tures of your work. Read and preserve these 
bulletins as they are a part of the orders under 
which you operate. 

Remember that you hold positions of import- 
ance and trust. Treat those with whom you 
come in contact with courtesy and tact at all 
times. 

In the event you do not fully understand the 
instructions or they do not cover your probiems, 











call on the Chief Engineer’s office for further ° 


advice. 

Engineer-Custodians are the representatives of 
the Business Department at their respective 
school buildings, and as such are in the charge 
of the physical property under the direction of 
the chief engineer. They shall maintain a super- 
vision over the care and maintenance of the 
buildings and grounds, and shall make requisi 
tion for the supplies necessary in the operation 
of the school plant and for the repairs necessary 
for the proper maintenance of the building and 
equipment. They shall be responsible for the 
proper performance of the work in accordance 
with the following general instructions: 

General Duties. 

Engineer-Custodians of school buildings shall 
have sole charge of their school buildings thirty 
minutes after the close of school sessions. They 
shall employ sufficient competent help to assist 
them in their work in connection with the heat- 
ing, ventilating and cleaning of school buildings, 
and must pay a wage scale of not less than fifty 
cents per hour for such service. They shall not 
employ anyone in or about the school buildings 
who is under 16 years of age or who is under 
suspension by the principal of the school. 

The names and places of residence of all en 
gineers’ assistants or helpers shall be reportea 
to the chief engineer; and the employment ol 
all assistants shall be subject to the approval of 
the chief engineer. Engineer-Custodians shall 
be responsible for all acts and omissions in the 
duties of their assistants. They shall be respon- 
sible for the opening of their respective build- 
ings at the hour appointed under rules of the 
board, and before leaving their buildings at 
night shall see that the buildings have been 
carefully swept, that all windows and doors 
leading to fire escapes and all outside doors and 
windows are closed and securely fastened; that 
all classroom doors have been locked; that all 
refuse matter, waste paper, rags, etc, have been 
removed from all parts of the building and that 
all inflammable or combustible matter is put in a 
secure place. 

Key Boards. 

Engineer-Custodians shall see that the key- 
boards are opened thirty minutes before the 
opening of the morning school session, and the 
keyboard locked thirty minutes after the clos? 
of the afternoon or evening sessions. 

Opening of Buildings and Grounds. 

Each school building shall be open from thirty 
minutes before the beginning of school in the 
morning until thirty minutes after the close of 
school in the afternoon. School buildings shall 
be opened for evening school purposes at half 
past six o'clock P. M. and shall remain open 
fifteen minutes after the close of evening school. 
Gates of school playgrounds shall be kept locked 
open every week day from eight o’clock A. M. 
until half past four o’clock P. M. and on Satur- 
day from eight A. M. until twelve o’clock noon. 
Engineer Custodians shall not permit the school 
building to be used outside regular school hours 
without a signed order from the Chief Engineer. 
Whenever the school building is opened En- 
gineer-Custodians must see to it that all exit 
doors, fire escape doors and doors leading to 
fire escapes are unlocked, and exit passages un- 
obstructed. 
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Main front, Columbia school, Cleveland, Ohio 


Landscaping by Miss Louise Klein Miller, Landscape 


Architect for the board of education. The first ofa series of articles on the arrangement and planting of 


school grounds will appear in the October issue of 


Engineers shall inspect fire escapes once each 
week; and each morning examine all entrances 
and exits, and see that the same are in work- 
ing order; that all doors open and close readily, 
that all bolts and lock§ can be readily manipu- 
lated; that all upper bolts or doors are within 
easy reach, and in case of any defects connected 
with said fire escapes, doors, bolts or gates, en- 
gineers are instructed to report immediately. 
Engineers are further instructed to submit a 
written report monthly of such inspection to 
the Chief Engineer, showing the date and time 
it was made and the condition of the fire es- 
apes. 

During vacation period one door to the school 
building shall be left open from eight o’clock 
A. M. until half past four o’clock P. M. week 
days and from eight o’clock A. M. until twelve 
o'clock noon Saturdays, and a sign must be 
placed on the other doors indicating which door 
is unlocked. 

Engineer-Custodians must see to it that exit 
signs are kept properly placed and exit lights in 
good order and lighted whenever the building 
is occupied at night. 

Flags to Be Displayed 

Engineers shall display the flags on their re 
spective school buildings on Monday mornings 
during the school year, and on all days when 
memorial exercises commemorative of legal hoil- 
days are held in the schools, except that flags 
must not be displayed during rain, snow or 
wind storms whenever such storms are likely 
to injure or destroy the flag. All flags must be 
taken down and deposited in a secure place, not 
later than half past four o’clock P. M. of each 
day when displayed. 

Heating. 

Engineer-Custodians shall maintain the follow 
ing temperatures in different parts of the school 
building during the heating season from thirty 
minutes before the opening of school sessions 
in the morning until the close of school session 
for the day: 


SE Sh wie coke cecdsiange 65 to 68 degrees 
Assembly Hall ..... ~eeeeee- 00 to 68 degrees 
Manual Training Rooms ..... 63 to 67 degrees 
CE | Wika o 0°66 60 09 6b ove 60 to 65 degrees. 
SBwimminme FOOL ......cces. ..74 to 78 degrees 


ER ae ee 74 to 78 degrees 

These temperatures are based upon the en 
gineer-custodian maintaining a relative humidity 
of 40 per cent throughout the building. During 
all other times sufficient heat must be main 
tained to keep the temperature in the rooms 
above freezing. 

Ventilation. 

The ventilation of our classrooms is based 
upon a positive delivery of 1,500 cubic feet of 
air per hour per pupil and volume dampers are 
set in each duct to permit the proper amount 
of air to pass .when blowers are driven at full 
speed. Distribution of air in the classrooms 


the Journal 


will be defective if sliding blackboards are up or 
classroom doors are open. 
Boilers. 

In order that boilers may be operated effi 
ciently they must be kept free of soot and scale, 
and cracks in setting must be stopped Soot 
should be blown out and tubes punched fre 
quently enough to keep them clean rubular 
boilers should have manhole plates removed 
every two months and their interior thoroughly 
washed out and examined for signs of oil, seal 
ing or pitting. Water tubes to be washed our 
and turbined if necessary. A report must be 
made out to the chief engineer of the condition 
of the boilers as observed at each washing 

In using soot blowers carry steam pressure as 
high as your safety valves will permit. 

Coal. 

Engineer-Custodians must weigh coal on the 
school scales for their own school and for near 
est adjacent schools when the scales at such 
schools are out of order. They must see to -t 
that the coal received is of the size and apparent 
quality required by the order and that the total 
amount delivered does not exceed the amount 
ordered. Make a report to the Chief Eng'neer 
the first of every month showing the amount on 
hand on that date Report whenever the coa 
on hand falls below the quantity required for 
one week. 

Use the fuel provided with strict cconomy 
and pay special attention to firing and the use 
of special appliances to prevent the formation 
of excessive smoke. Specific instructions rela 
tive to coal and its use will be issued from tim 
to time. 

Absence From Du'v. 
Engineer-Custodians shall not absent them 
lves from duty without first obtaining per 

mission from the chief engineer and under no 
circumstances shall they leave their buildings 
while the boilers are under steam pressure un 
less there is another competent licensed engineer 
left in the building. 

Supervision of Renair Work 

Engineer-Custodians shall not allow’ repair 
work to be done at their respective school build 
ings, with the exception of such work as may 
he done by mechanics in the employ of th 
board, withort an order signed bv the chief en 
gineer, and they shall not allow work done out 
side of that specified on the order. They shall 
keep an accurate account of the time and ma 
terial used in their respective buildings on al 
work not done by contract and shall send a 
statement of the same to the Bureau of En 
gineering immediately upon completion of the 
work Engineers are not reauired to sign “time 
cards” presented by workmen or firms doing 
job work on orders issued bv the architect, 
superintendent of repairs or chief engineer 

Oil. 


See that every wearing surface is properly 
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Steam Heat Without Coal 5% 
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What it Costs to Heat a Buildin 


These figures will Interest only those Who Pay the Bills. 


Location of building: Business section of Philadelphia. 
Construction: 14” brick walls, not plastered. 
Roof 1%”, boards, tar and gravel. 
Size of building: 65’ x 22’6”. Five stories and basement. 
Exposure: Corner, facing south. 
STANDARD HOT WATER SYSTEM. a =. em @ bY $117.50 
7 . . . st ¥ t to a6 
1920 oq. ft. of radiation. Estimated cost of reais 20.00 
Cost of installation ee $2,500.00 Depreciation . 220.00 
Cost of chimney eves 150.00 Labor for operation ...... 543.00 
Interest on investment .... $132.50 Tot — 
ai cost of installation $2,350.00 
Cost of coal @ $15 a ton ae : 490.00 ‘peo wcpey ia ea - ini 
Estimated cost of repairs : ' 20.00 lotal yearly cost of operation Steve $1,365.00 
Depreciation per year ...... ; 250.00 ede . , ili hint 
Labor for operation ie 543.00 STANDARD \ APOR SYSTEM. 
Total cost of installation $2,650.00 1500 aq. ft. radiation. 
Total yearly cost of operation : $1,345.00 Cost of installation . ' ; $2,250.00 
Cost of chimney teas 150.00 
GASTEAM RADIATOR SYSTEM. Inte a on 7 ot pepe - ; $120.00 
, ’ . . Cost of coal @ 5 aton.. . ' ‘ 425.00 
) ‘ . o. 
1200 sq. ft. of radiation. Reliennted cect of tataive et 
Cost of installation :% $1,530.09 ; ; Depreciation the ot kawe , 225.00 
Cost of gas @ $1 per M..... e . 475.00 Labor for operation 543.00 
Estimated yearly cost of repairs il " 10.00 Tnte . i a 
‘ é 76 50 Total cost of installation .. $2,400.00 
eae investment - s Ley +4 Total yearly cost of operation . - $1,333.00 
eee 76.5 
Labor for operation ; . ‘ RECAPITULATION 
/ al IN. 
Total cost of installation .. $1,530.00 , 
Total yearly cost of operation ; , $638.00 ao Seal Ope a) 
nstallation oa Oi Gas 
_— . asenieee ones » owvanm Steam . $2,350.00 $1,365.00 $1,433.50 
STANDARD STEAM TWO-PIPE SYSTEM. Vapor . 2,400.00 1,333.00 1,451.00 
1200 sq. ft. radiation. Hot Water 2,650.00 1,345.50 1,478.50 
nstallation $2,200.00 ‘Gasteam . . 1,530.00 - y0s 5, eee 
‘himney eckea ..e. 159.00 The Gasteam Beok is Yours for the Asking. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, II}. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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A G&G Telescopic Hoist 
Enables One Man To 
Take Out Your Ashes 


VW HEN a Model B G&G Telescopic 
Hoist, with complete equipment. 
is used it is entirely practical for one man to 
take care of the ash removal from School 
buildings. 


The loaded G&G Swing Bail Ash Cans are first 
trucked to bottom of Hoistway where they are set 
with swing bail up. Hoist is then raised to work- 
ing position—which also opens and locks in place 
Sidewalk Doors and Spring Guard Gates. Loaded 
cans are then “hooked” by truckman (standing on 
grade above) and, in case of a Model B Hoist 
illustrated, raised six or seven feet above grade for 
deposit directly into wagon. Man in cellar then 
depresses Hoist below grade, which automatically 
cleses end locks sidewalk doors. 


Write, TODAY for detailed information 
on the time-and-money-saving G®G Hoist 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 
Makers of 
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Telescopic Hoist 
with Automatic” Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 




































































A Certificate of 
Character 


The acid test of practical workability—under 
every conceivable condition of school, theatre and 
public building requirement—has been applied to 
the Van Kannel Automatic Exit Devices. 

They have been approved after exhaustive field and 
laboratory tests extending over one year by the Under 
writers’ Laboratories of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, The Board of Standards and Appeals and the 
Fire Department of New York City 


Van Kannel 


Automatic 
Exit Devices 


Embody ALL the features which insure “Perfect S« 
curity and Instant Freedom.” Standardized construction, 
Reversibility, Plate Construction, Non-Projecting Strike 
Plates—these are but a few features which characterize 
Van Kannel Exit Devices as the best safety insurance you 
can buy. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


This book is an education on Exit Devices. Send the 
coupon below and we will mail you a copy free of charge 


VAN KANNEL CORPORATION 


250 West 54th Street, New York 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE. FILL OUT AND MAIL NOW 


Van Kannel Corporation Date ° 192 


250 West 54th Street 
New York 


Please send your latest catalog 
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= a “Fs SMOKE SCREEN PROTECTION 


| The place of greatest danger to the 
child in case of fire in the school building 

; Re is in the fire exit or the corridor. Usually 
, | the quickest and easiest means of exit is 
| thru the corridor or stair well. 








“awe 8 - : So often, tho would casualties occur 








se pt al in case of fire just because the corridor or 
the stair well was not properly protected. 
Hollow metal smoke screens were designed 
, q P| for these reasons. To cut off the main 
4 corridor where the drafts occur from the 

stair well or fire exit. In most cases double 
a te || means of exit are provided, thus, even tho 
i fire occurred in one, it could be easily cut 
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oft and confined while the scholars made 


a safe exit from the building. 





DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


407 BurrALo Street, JAMESTOWN, New YorK 


























NEW YORK OFFICI DETROIT OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
832 Cunard Building 855 Book Lu.iding i9 LaSalle Street 
\H | M H Metal SMOKI (CREEN Representatives In All Principal Citie 
4 OCH L, ELYRIA, OHIO 
(Continued from Page S4) All sweeping must be done using oiled sawdust! Between February 15 and March 15 and be- 
lubricated Kxamine the grease separators and to keep down dust. tween October 15 and November 15 of each year 
traps to see that they function Iexcessive oil 


or inoperative grease separators and traps will 
result in oil coating the inside of receiving tank 


and boilers 


Care of Equipment During Summer Vacation. 


Drain boilers and receiving tank and leave 
manholes and hand holes open after thoroughly 
cleaning out 

Remove cylinder heads of eng.nes, pumps and 
air compressors, thoroughly clean and examin 
innerside of cylinders, after which coat with 
cylinder oil and replace cylinder heads 

Examine pumps, engines, fans, motors, etc., 


and report any repairs needed that you cannot 
do yourseit. 

Repack all pumps 

Remove all belts from pulleys and allow them 
to remain slack on draft 

Cut off water, gas and electric supply except 
where needed. 

Repairs to Mechanical and Electrical Equip- 
ment. 

Engineer-Custodians must make such minor 
repairs and adjustments to the mechanical and 
electrical equipment in their school buildings 
as they can do and as is necessary to keep the 
plant in operation. Repairs that cannot be at 
tended to at the school should be reported in 
writing to the chief engineer 


DAILY CARE OF BUILDINGS. 


Sweeping. 
During the forty weeks that the schools are 
in session each school building must be neatly 
and efully swept each schoo] day after the 


Close of the last session, the work to commence 
not sooner than thirty minutes after the clos 
of said session, except that the sweeping of cor- 
ridors, stairways, entrances, basements and un 
occupied portions of buildings may be com 
menced immediately after the beginning of the 
afternoon session 

suildings where evening sessions are held 
must be thoroughly swept between the’ day 
schoo] and evening school sessions and again 
after the evening school 

Vacant rooms must be swept and dusted every 
Saturday 


Dusting. 

All wood work, mouldings, window sills, chalk 
troughs, principals’ and teachers’ desks, pupils’ 
desks and seats, chairs, pianos and furniture, 
statuary and apparatus of every description must 
be thoroughly dusted each morning that school 
is in session, this work to be completed before 
8:15 o’clock A, M. 

In schools where evening school sessions are 
held, all portions of the building to be used must 
be thoroughly dusted each afternoon, this work 
to be completed before 6:30 o’clock P. M. 

The dusting of window sills, tops of desks and 
tables and all plain surfaces shall be done with 
damp cheese cloth. All carved and beaded wooa. 
work and castings may be dusted with yarn or 
wool dusters. 

Five General Cleanings. 

The school buildings shall be given five gen 
eral cleanings each year. 

During the spring, summer and winter vaca 
tions the engineer-custodians shall thoroughly 
brush all walls in their respective buildings be 
fore proceeding to wash the woodwork. 

Washing of the woodwork to include all wood 
partitions, baseboards, wainscoating, doors, 
frames and sash, all pupils’ seats and desks, tops 
of bookeases and lockers and all furniture of 
every description. 

All glass windows, transoms, doors, bookcases, 
skylights and lighting fixtures shall be thorough- 
ly washed inside and outside. Streaked and 
spotted glass will not be considered as properly 
cleaned. 

All wood floors, corridors, stairways, landings 
and entrances shall be neatly scrubbed with 
scrub brushes (not mopped), using hot water 
and soap. All basement rooms except class 
rooms and toilet rooms to be thoroughly mopped 
or scrubbed with corn brooms. 

In scrubbing and mopping, particular atten- 
tion must be directed toward keeping corners 
clean and that no sediment is packed into the 
corner by mops and scrub brushes, 

In case dirty water is splashed on walls or 
woodwork it must be carefully removed with 

clean sponge or cloth. 


the engineer-custodians are required to do iden- 
tically the same amount of cleaning as called 
for during the vacation cleanings, except that 
they will no be required to brush the walls or 
wash the woodwork and furniture 

Where floors are to be treated with oil floor 
dressing special instructions will be issued. 

Portable Buildings. 

Portable buildings shall receive identically the 
same care, cleaning and heating as required for 
classrooms, particular attention being given to 
cleaning vestibules and behind and around 
stoves, and keeping walks to them clean. 

Care of Grounds. 

The grounds shall be kept in a neat and tidy 
condition at all times. 

Papers and rubbish shall be picked up and 
destroyed daily. 

In season, the grass shall be cut at least once 
a week and watered often enough to keep it in 
a flourishing condition. 

Where grounds have plants and shrubs, the 
ground around the roots shall be kept free from 
papers, leaves and other rubbish and the plants 
and shrubs shall be watered frequently enough 
to keep them in a flourishing condition. 

Where grounds or light courts are paved with 
brick, grass shall not be allowed to grow in the 
crevices. 

Care of Walks, Light Courts and Team Tracks. 

All sidewalks, light courts and paved team 
tracks shall be kept in a neat and clean con- 
dition at all times. 

After snow storms a path shall be cleaned on 
all walks, steps, and entrances before 8:30 
o'clock A. M. and all snow and ice shall be re- 
moved from all sidewalks, steps and entrances 
and team tracks as soon as possible. 

Care of Special Rooms. 

All special rooms shali receive identically the 
same amount of sweeping, dusting and general 
cleaning as outlined above with the following 
additional requirements: 

Principals’ offices, deans’ offices, district super 
intendents’ offices, teachers’ lunch rooms and 
dental infirmaries shall be scrubbed semi- 
monthly. 
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MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 








One Tank 
Supplies Any 
Number of 
Wash-Basins. 
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Eliminates 
Waste of Time 
and Soap 

Due to 
Frequent 
Refillings 
Required With 
Individual 
Soap 
Dispensers. 








THE IDEAL SOAP SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


BRUSHES OF 


LIQUI ( 
ALL KINDS RUBBING oo 






SCRUBBING SOAPS 


PALMER LIQUID SOAP TANK SYSTEM 


SANITARY—ECONOMICAL—DEPENDABLE 





BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
SANITARY DUSTERS 


DISINFECTANTS 
DEODORANTS 
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May Be 
Installed 
Anywhere at 
Low Cost, ; 
Without 
Defacing 
Walls or 
Plumbing | 
Fixtures. 


Will Not Leak 
—nor Clog. 

No More 
Broken and 
Unsightly 
Glass Globes. 








PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
TOILET PAPER FIXTURES 
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Sewing rooms shall be scrubbed monthly or 
semi-monthly as ordered by the chief engineer. 

Household Arts Rooms shall be _ scrubbed 
weekly or semi-weekly as ordered by the chief 
engineer. 

Kindergarten rooms, anaemic childrens’ lunch 
rooms shall be scrubbed weekly. 


Penny lunch rooms shall be scrubbed semi 
weekly. 
Care of Toilets. 
All pupils’ toilets shall be hosed out daily 


during the forty weeks school are in session, the 
hosing to include the entire floor. The tops ot 
urinals, toilet bowls, both inside and outside, 
and all mouldings must be washed daily. Fre- 
quent inspection of toilets must be made to in- 
sure that all flushing tanks operate satisfac 
torily. 

Once each week urinals and toilet bowls shall 
be scrubbed with a brush and hot soap suds. 

Teachers’ and principals’ toilets shall receive 
identically the same attention as outlined above 
except they need not be hosed out daily, but 
shall be scrubbed at least once every two weeks. 
Care of Drinking Fountains and Wash Bowls. 

Drinking fountains and wash bowls shall be 
thoroughly cleaned each morning the schools are 
in session. Valves controlling water supply to 
bubbling cups must be kept adjusted so each 
shall have a generous supply of water. 

Fire Regulations. 

Fire pumps, fire escapes and doors leading to 
same, exit lights and exit signs shall be in- 
spected daily, and kept in perfect working con- 
dition. Fire pumps shall be kept filled at all 
times. 

Care of Erasers, Inkwells and Clocks. 

Engineer-Custodians shall see that all black- 
board erasers are properly cleaned and that ink- 
wells are washed and filled whenever necessary. 
Erasers must be cleaned only in the boiler 
room. 

Engineer-Custodians shall see that all regula- 
tions and clocks are wound regularly and kept 
in accurate time as far as possible. 

Combustible Material. 

All matches, oils, rags, waste, alcohol, raffia, 
tissue paper and all other combustible material 
must be kept in galvanized iron boxes securely 
locked or fastened. 


In addition to above requirements, all oils and 
alcohol used in classrooms must be kept in 
self-closing oil cans. 

All waste paper must be removed from all 
portions of the building at the close of the after- 
noon session and destroyed at once, or kept in 
metallic boxes or tanks provided with self-clos- 
ing covers. These boxes or tanks must be kept 
in the boiler room. 

Combustible material must not be 
attic or in areas under stairways 

Economy. 

Be as economical as is consistent with good 
service in the use of fuel, gas, electric current 
and supplies. 

Wilful failure to comply with the above in- 
structions will be considered an act of insub 
ordination. Failure to comply because of neg 
lect will constitute neglect of duty. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Missoula, Mont. The school board has given 
the name of Edgar S. Paxson to the new school 
now in course of construction on South Higgins 
Avenue. The name was selected as a mark of 
appreciation of the work of Colonel Paxson 
whose reputation as a painter was more than 
nation-wide. 

Paducah, Ky. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $150,900 for the next school year. 
The new budget is about $8,000 larger than that 
of last year. 

Washington, D. C. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $12,000,000, of which $2,500, 
600 will be used in carrying out a building pro- 
gram. 

The new building program will provide for an 
addition to Western high school, besides an 
athletic field; an addition to Armstrong manual 
training school, and sites for the new Tech and 
Business high schools. It will also carry an 
appropriation of $900,000 for the completion of 
the new Eastern High School. 

Owensboro, Ky. Mr. William B. Ittner, 
architect, St. Louis, Mo., has estimated that 
$1,000,000 will be necessary to modernize the 
school buildings of the city. Mr. Ittner was 
called in as a consultant by the school board 
which has taken steps to spend the $300,000 bond 
issue recently voted. 


stored in 





Seattle, Wash. 


The 
sponded to the demand of taxpayers for retrench 
ment in every branch of the municipal govern 


school board has re- 


ment. Only the very necessary repairs to build 
ings will be made this year, deferring the usual 
summer work until next year and making a sav 
ing of $95,000. A saving of more than $16,000 
was also made when the appropriation for equip 
ment for the new Broadway high school was 
reduced by two-thirds This saving was made 
by eliminating equipment for two new shops in- 
volving a cost of about $8,650. 

Yakima, Wash. The “Associated Student 
Body” of the high school has been given per 
mission to operate a store for the sale of new and 
second-hand books and stationery. The students 
will sell the books at cost and thus materially re 
duce the expense. 

Seattle, Wash. Discharge of the superintend- 
ent of schools, and the placing of a younger 
man at the head of the school system, and a re- 
duction in school expenses have been recom- 
mended in a report of an investigating com- 
mittee adopted by a group of reactionary citi- 
zens. The committee proposes that one instead 
of three assistant superintendents be retained; 
that one director have supervision of both music 
and home economics; abolishment of forty-eight 
heads of departments in the high schools and 
substitution of one general teaching director for 
each subject; increasing the size of high school 
classes by 50 per cent; abolishment of super- 
vised study and requiring six or seven periods 
to be taught; reduction in number of supervi- 
sors; that the building code be amended so as to 
permit of less costly construction of school build- 
ings; that the offices of the school district be re- 
moved from the Central Building to the district’s 
new shop building on Dexter Avenue; that in out- 
lying schools dining rooms and assembly rooms 
be combined, and that the work of the school 
architect’s office be more economically handled. 


Discontinuance of the vocational guidance de- 
partment is also proposed by the committee.” 


Columbus, O. The financial program of the 
board of education for the next year calls for a 
budget of $3,811,461, or an increase of $482,452 
over that of last year. The board has asked for 
bids on $2,500,000 in school bonds. 
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are built to withstand heavy usage and 
the simplicity of their structure is the 
best guarantee we can give for unsur 
passed service at a minimum cost of 
upkeep. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


Sold in complete combinations or less 
bowl. ‘This permits of the replacement 
of obsolete or worn out equipment 
without the necessity of sacrificing the 
old bowls. Important installations can 
be cited to interested parties. 


For ee i lines “Haas” Seat Controlled Mose ow pram odie 
csp lame Closets Me wsircsr ) 

e will help vastly to this much desired & 
end. ‘lhe valves are controlled from ig 
the seat, thereby making sure of the = 
elimination of all waste matter. ‘They 2 





GET OUR LITERATURE 


PHILIP HAAS CO. | DAYTON, OHIO 
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USE 


Twentieth 
Century 
Drinking 
Fountains 


They are the Pioneer San- 
itary Drinking Fountains 














Indisputable quality. 


Eliminating all 
maintenance. 


No repairing or 
varnishing. 


Lifelong sanitary 
service. 


Unqualifiedly §guaran- 





O—Nore Conceaco Hoe 








teed against cracking i 
and are more | or crazing, and to be im- —— 

} . “ . 
| pervious and acid proof. 

SANITARY, , eS 

DURABLE WHALE - BONE - ITE SEAT 

and Urine does not affect it. 
ECONOMICAL 


than any others. Standard equipment in schools of New 


TTT TT 


York City, Chicago, Cleveland, Minne- 
Twentieth Century Drink- apolis, etc., as the result of rigid tests 
ing Fountains meet all , yaar 
health requirements. They and investigation. 
can be furnished in any 
style and design wanted. First cost—last cost. 
Send for our catalogue. Sold, by All Plumbers and Plumbing 
T r he Jobbers 
y Made by 


Brass Works 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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No. C-92 


HEY combine all the conveniences—all the 
worth while features of the vertical stream 
fountain, but in addition incorporate a “slanting 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
“VERTICO-SLANT” 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


—prevents contamination 





fountain is retained, as the mouth comes in con- 
tact with the stream at a point where it loses its 
momentum. 


stream” and a nozzle that is raised slightly above 
the sloping base of recess, which prevents bac- 
teria from falling back upon the jet, thus, elim- 
inating all possibility of contamination. The 
copious drinking feature of the vertical stream 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Foun- 
tains are absolutely germ-proof,—correct in design 
—durable in construction, plus, economical in cost. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which the cor- 
ner of the mouth can rest—no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean, 
as the bowls are of extra heavy vitreous china—of free open construction—and are 
principally and essentially, sanitary in every respect. 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement 











Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


52 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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* a evi 
= is as essential to the mental and fz 
e physical welfare of the little tots as cd or 
bread and butter. vil 
= UH? . Ld of 
e IRONWOOD SCHOOL » cal 
High School, Red Bank, N. J. E. A. Arend, Architect. a Ironwocd, Michigan a ely 
a Is supplied with an abundance of fresh I 7” 
The fresh pure air delivered by the Peerless System is not only 0 “wo Fane throughout the entire ye: 
heated to the proper temperature, but by being passed over a = —— bal Ga 
body of water in each Unit is humidified to a suitable condition a . “ 
for breathing. This assures a supply of uniformly good quality * 7} Plexiform Fans . pls 
air which is not possible if untreated air is brought into school 7 » ere 
rooms, particularly if the school is located in a congested or dusty a " a lar 
district. Unless the pupils are supplied with a sufficient amount ) Sturdy construction, ease of opera- an 
f ir th It of thei i in eel ere ‘e tion, freedom from break-down trou- ry bu 
of pure air the result of t oir work is oun to e tar pe ow a bles, and adaptability to any building fs Mi 
standard. Not only are their assimilating faculties depreciated, r conditions make Plexiform fans the — 
but increased liability to actual physical ills becomes a menace. . ideal vent'lating agent for schools. oe 
Lassitude, sluggishness, and headaches are the more common - ; Send for bulletin and free 00( 
indications of poor or insufficient ventilation. anaylsis by our engineers a ~ 
today. Su 
” the 
Our engineering staff is at your service. ( L) 
Bayley Mfg. Co., Dept. H. = a, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. poi 
PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 20208 808 8 8 808 88 28 ree 
521 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY od 
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“EBCO” 


“EbcO” Toilet Fixtures are perfectly 


to meet every hygienic requirement 


anitation in yout toilet rooms 








All obnoxious odors are taken 
directly from the fixtures before they have ai 


late through the room Their installation is « ential to absolut 


Sanitary Toilet Fixtures — they’re ventilated 


ventilated ind are designed 


opportunity to circu 


“EbcO’ Urinals are of 
vitreous enamel and can be 
furnished with an num 
ber of stalls desired Chey 
present a handsome ap 
earance are thoroughly 
ventilated and becapse of 


their unquestioned durahil 
ity are ideal for school use 


“EbcO” 


are durable in construction 


Toilet enclo ures 


and sanitary in every re 
spect All parts are elec-* 
tric welded, insuring a 
smooth, sanitary and rust 
resisting surface. They are 
easily erected—are perma 
nent, substantial, neat i 
appearance and are made 
to meet every requirement 


The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary 


TOWN AND LUCAS STS., ( 








New York City. 101 Park Ave., 


Manufacturers of the EBCO 
line of ventilated ciosets and 











NO. A-3 WALL URINAL 


urinals, lavatories, wash 
sinks, showers, drinking 
fountains and steel parti- 
tions. 





Descriptive literature and prices on request. 
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Mfg. Co 


‘OLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Fort Worth, Tex An extensive building 


program is contemplated by the school boards - 


of Fort Worth and Terrant County. The Fort 
Worth schools demand a bond issue of $480.000 
which is to be used in the erection of new ele- 
mentary schools. Temporary structures will be 
used for the present until the new buildings are 
eventually erected. 

New Haven, Conn. The board of finance has 
recently refused to approve the issue of West 
ville school bonds at five per cent. The failure 
of the board to approve the interest rate will 
cause the failure of the bond issue which in 
cluded a new junior high school for the district 

More than $2,000,000 in school equipment 
will be added in the schools of Maine during the 
year, according to State Supt. A. O. Thomas. 
Gardiner is erecting a new building at a cost of 
between $175,000 and $200,000; Auburn contem- 
plates extensive bu‘lding; Rockland plans to 
build a $150,000 building, and South Portland is 
erecting one costing a quarter of a million dol 
lars; Brownsville will dedicate a high schoo] 
and Winslow an $85,000 fire proof school; Kenne- 
bunk will expend $100,000 for a high school and 
Millinocket will build a high school costing be 
tween $200,000 and $250,000 

Minneapolis, Minn Approximately $6,000,- 
000 will be needed to cover the cost of operating 
the schools next year, according to estimates of 
Supt. B. B. Jackson The largest proportion of 
the cost goes for teachers’ salaries. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a resolution providing that a committee be ap- 
pointed to review the several activities in con- 
nection with the care and support of delinquent, 
defegtive and unfortunate children. The purposs 
of the board is to relieve schoo] expenditures by 
transferring to the state or some other agency, 


the cost of maintaining schools for the blind, 
deaf and defective children 

El Paso, Tex. The school board has voted 
to accept no responsibility for reductions in the 
proposed bond election below $500,000. At a 
meeting with the council it was cut to that figure, 
and it was feared that further reductions might 
be made 

Sioux City, Ia. Upon the suggestion of the 
secretary, the school board has arranged for 
loans of approximately $340,000 from local banks 
to tide the schools over the next three months. 
Approximately $200,000 will be borrowed im 
mediately and $140,000 will be borrowed Septem- 
ber first. 

Burlington, Ia The school board has 
adopted a budget of $380,000 to cover estimated 
expenditures of $353,000 and unforseen emer- 
gencies. 

San Francisco, Calif. The board of educa- 
tion has asked the Board of Public Works to 
use every means for enforcing the immediate 
fulfillment of contracts in the construction of 
school buildings. The board points out that it 
has been seriously handicapped because of the 
failure to complete the Grant School which will 
open the school year with an increased enroll- 
ment. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The $10,000,000 school build- 
ing program has been delayed indefinitely be 
cause of disagreements between contractors and 
members of unions in the building trades. The 
board in announcing the suspension of construc- 
tion plans and the cancellation of new contracts, 
pointed out that it could not expend the public 
money on a basis of war costs with the war long 
over 

Stockton, Calif. A new high school will be 
occupied with the opening of the school term in 
September. The building contains a large audi 
torium which will be used for high school and 
general civic purposes 

Akron, O. The school budget has been re 
duced by $155,000, mak’ng the amount to be 
asked for 1921 $3,494,000, as compared with $3,- 
649,000 for last year. 

New Orleans, La. . Material progress for th 
city has been predicted under the proposed $5 
000.000 school building program. The new pro- 


gram, according to the school authorities, will 
provide a seat for every child, will eliminate 
make-shift schoolrooms, and will make possible 
the erection of schools in the smaller areas where 
no buildings have as yet been located 

New York, N. Y. The finance and budget 
committee of the city board of estimates has ap 
proved a suggestion of Dr. John A. Ferguson, 
chairman of the buildings and grounds com 
mittee, providing for the awarding of contracts 
for several schools to one contractor The plan 
is to be givén a tryout in the awarding of con 
tracts for three schools in the Borough of Brook 
lyn. A 

Dr. Ferguson’s plan also calls for the award- 
ing to the contractor of the entire construction 
and equipment of a building Formerly plumb- 
ing, heating and ventilation equipment hav: 
been installed under contracts not related with 
that for construction. This plan will be illegal 
after September first, when a new law goes into 
effect. 

Chicago, Ill. Suit for $75,000 against the 
board of education has been begun in the Cir- 
euit Court of Cook County by Maclay Hoyne, 
formerly state attorney, in behalf of the Hansell 
& Elecock Company, steel construction contrac- 
tors. The firm aileges it lost this amount 
through a rise in prices during the war, when 
it installed iron stairways in several school build- 
ings. The board refused to pay the deficit. 

Cisco, Tex. The voters of the town have 
authorized the school board to levy a tax up to 
$1 on the taxable property for the support of the 
schools. 

Wickliffe, Ky Mandamus proceedings have 
been begun against Supt. W. A. Anderson of 
Ballard County to foree the signing or a con 
tract for the erection of the W-ckliffe school. 
Mr. Anderson had refused to sign the contract 
and the board took legal steps to compel the 
signature. ° The erection of the school has been 
delayed a considerable time because of the con- 
troversy. The school will ¢ost about $10,000. 

New Orleans, La. The sehool board has 
adopted an extensive building program for 
Orleans Parish. During the remainder of 1921 
it is planned to spend $1,200,000 for new schools. 
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School Boards and School House 
Architects should investigate and fa- 
miliarize themselves with the prac- 
tical possibilities of Weisteel Com- 
partments, (of rigid steel construc- 
tion), for toilet, shower and dress- 
ing rooms. A comparison with com- 
partments made of other materials 
such as slate or marble will show 
Weisteel Compartments to be less 
expensive, more sanitary, permanent 
and substantial. 























Compartments 


All doors on Weisteel Compartments are equipped 
with the incomparable Lawson Universal Hinge. 


If you are not familiar with 
Weisteel Compartments and 
their super-construction, write us 
for booklet giving complete in- 
formation. 


Weisteel Compartments are being 
specified by many of the leading ar- 
chitects throughout the country and 
have been adopted as a standard by 


many municipalities. 


A Weisteel installation insures satis- 
factory service and provides perfect 


sanitation at a moderate initial cost. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 

Chicago, Ill., 455 Peoples Gas Bidg. 

Boston, Mass., lik St. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen’s Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobson Bidg. 





Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. 

Qmaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bidg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209 Main St. 

Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bidg 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, S. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bldg. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mf 
. 9. Co., 
Told oben, Products, Ltd., 34 Adelatan ue ve 
0, U., Building Products Co., Summit & Sand ; 
Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Di ay A 
Rochester, N. Y., American Cl i a a. toe 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Rivas, Atlantic Nati Bk wane Bids. 
inneapolis, Minn., Houston Co., Metropolitan Bank Bldg 











Between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000 will be spent 
in rebuilding the parish school system. 

—Tacoma, Wash. In line with its policy to 
reduce school expenses, the board has accepted 
the resignation of William Q. Osburn, assistant 
superintendent of schools, and eliminated the 
position. 

—Springfield, Mass. The city solicitor has 
asked the Supreme Judicial Court for an injune- 
tion to prevent the school board from using the 
money appropriated by the mayor and the city 
council for summer schools, kindergartens, etc., 
for any other purpose. The school board had 
set aside the scheduled operation of the several 
activities and had voted to spend the money for 
salary increases. 

—Norwalk, Conn. The city board of estimate 
and taxation has made a reduction of $20,788 in 
the budget of the school board. The items re- 
duced are textbooks and supplies, light, water 
and heating and new equipment. An appropria- 
tion of $18,250 for repairs was entirely elimin- 
ated. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. To avoid a delay in 
school building work now under construction, 
the school board re-employed the firm of Snider 
& Rotz as engineers for thirteen new buildings. 
The firm resigned a few weeks ago and at the 
same time L. A. Snider, member of the firm, 
resigned as building advisor to the board. It is 
not known whether the firm will accept re-ap- 
pointment since it is the understanding that in 
the event of a court ruling against them, they 
may not receive payment for services rendered. 

~-Seattle, Wash. By a vote of four to one, the 
school board has sold $1,725,000 in forty-year, 
six per cent bonds to the Seattle Bank Syndi- 
cate. Only one member of the board voted 
against the sale. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The city council has recently 
sustained the finance commissioner denying a re- 
quest of the board of education for an appro- 
priation for forty additional teachers. The 
action of the city authorities has produced a 
saving of $80,000 in city finances. 

—El] Paso, Tex. The tax and economy com- 
mission of the local chamber of commerce has 
recommended to the city council that city prop- 
erty be assessed at seventy per cent of the actual 


value, instead of sixty per cent. The raising of 
the assessment will give the city schools suffi 
cient maintenance funds without increasing the 
tax rate. ‘ 

—New York, N. Y. Building Supt. C. B. J 
Snyder has estimated that thirteen new schools, 
with a seating capacity of 17,898 pupils, will be 
ready for occupancy in September. Four addi 
tional buildings, with a seating capacity of 
7,274 pupils, will be ready in October. As a 
start on the new building program, the board has 
approved a recommendation calling for a layout 
of twelve permanent school buildings and addi 
tions, and the erection of twelve portable struc 
tures. 

Greenville, N. C. Three new buildings com 
prising a high school and two grade schools, 
will be occupied by the schools in September 
The three new structures are expected to just 
meet the present needs of the schools and no 
provision has been made against the increase 
in school population. 

Better schools for the state of Illinois have 
been made possible by a new law which went into 
effect July first, allowing school boards to in- 
crease the tax levy. Under the law, school direc- 
tors may now levy up to two per cent of the 
total property value of their districts for educa 
tional purposes, and three-fourths of one per 
cent for building purposes. Formerly the limit 
for educational purposes was 1 1/3 per cent and 
for building purposes 66 2/3 per cent. 

The state auditor of Minnesota has reported 
that the state has $42,406,636 in permanent trust 
funds for educational purposes, to which will be 
added $41,306,000, making the total $83,712,636. 
It is estimated that much valuable land, timber 
and minerals belonging to the state funds re 
main unsold and _ unleased. There are also 
millions of acres of non-agricultural lands in the 
state which are admirably adapted to timber 
culture, 

Minneapolis, Minn. The name of Theodore 
Roosevelt has been given to the new junior-senior 
high school now in course of construction on 
Fortieth Street. The name was selected as an 
inspiration to the young people who will in the 
future attend the school. 

Oakland, Calif. More than $4,000,000 has 


been asked from the city by the board of educa- 
tion for needed additions and improvements to 
elementary and high schools, and for evening 
school and Americanization work. The board 
plans to spend $250,000 on elementary schools 
alone. “ 
. Salt Lake City, Utah. The board of educa- 
tion has awarded a contract for the new West 
high school at a cost of $618,000. The board - 
timates that in this one contract it has saved 
280,000 over the contemplated expenditure. 

. State Supervisor of Rural Schools, J. V 
( hapman of Kentucky, has notified county super- 
intendents and boards of education that they 
must observe the new law requiring that plans 
for new buildings be submitted to the office of 
the State superintendent for’ approval. The 
notice followed the discovery that a number of 
counties have disregarded the law and have 
erected buildings without the approval of the 
state superintendent’s office. 

~Leicester Academy, for 137 years a private 
academy, at Leicester, Mass., has been leased 
for use as a town high school. The school was 
established in 1794 by Col. E. Crafts. 

Although the law prohibits a director of 
schools holding the office of clerk of the board at 
the same time, the board of education of Har- 
money Township, Clark County, O., has con- 
tinued the custom because the consolidation of 
the two positions saved the district more than 
$1,000 a year. State examiners who recently 
completed an investigation of the offices declared 
that the board had been warned during the 
clerk’s first year of service. A finding of $1,250 
was made against Clerk W. H. Thomas, who held 
the two positions concurrently. 

Reading, Pa The Reading National Bank 
was the successful bidder for the $310,900 bond 
issue of the school district. The bonds are five 
per cent and the bank pays a premium of $3,472 
for the same. 

The Circuit Court of Marion County, Ohio, 
has recently sustained demurrers to three in- 
junction suits brought by Clarence C. Shipp, an 
inventor of ventilating devices for schools, 
against a number of public officials. The court 
held that the plaintiff had no standing in court 
and that the state board of health had acted 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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"MONC(Y Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


are designed and built to meet every 
school requirement. 


For years of efficient and uninterrupted 


service, install honc(y Plumbing Fix- 
tures—they insure absolute satisfaction. 





Before specifying plumbing fixtures for 
your schools, get in touch with our ex 
perts. They are always glad to offer sug 
gestions and be of assistance to you in 
their selection and installation. This serv 
ice is furnished gratis and entails no obli 


gation. Avail yourself of it. Write us today 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Branches 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Alabama ” 
Los Angeles, Calif. Pueblo, Colo 
Memphis, Tenn. Houston, Texas. Ventilated Closet Stalls With Utility Chamber 
Davenport, Iowa Little Rock, Ark. 
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APIDOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


Makes Concrete Kio ors 
Dustproof # Wear proof 












Dustless Concrete Floors! 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 





Tapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


fest flush tton! The Door Cannot Strike The 


Laplace 'e = Ressdceideded oot b pts. pee Adjoining Locker 

the pores with a crystalline material. LYON Locker Doors cannot be pushed 
This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- back so they will damage the adjoining 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. ‘hg 

Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. locker. This is one of the many features 
200,000,000 square feet of Lapidolized floors in use. that make Lyon lockers the lockers that 
Write for their testimonials, also free sample and last—because they withstand abuse. 


literature. Dept. 22. 


Bulletin 204 describes these features in detail. 


Know about them before buying lockers. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 
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The Three Important 
Tests of Toilet Room 
Equipment for Schools 


You can sum the requirements for toilet 
equipment in schools in a few words. You 
require 


1. Instantaneous flush. 
2. Protection against fouling. 
3. Economy of water. 


A glance at the cross-sectional view above 
will show the simplicity and practicality 
of Watrous Duo-Jet construction. 


ATROY 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Duos 


First of all, there are no ledges or crevices 
to foul. That is important from a sanita- 
tion standpoint. Then, the straight pas- 
sage makes an instantaneous flush possi- 
ble with only two or three gallons of 
water. 





Two powerful converging jets of water do 
the work without delay. The saving of 
water in a year’s time is tremendous. 


Before you approve specifications, 
let us send you more detail infor- 
mation about our Watrous line. It 
will be to your advantage. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 West Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Other Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Equipment 
equally practical, includes Drinking Fountains, 
Self-Closing Cocks, Soap Fixtures, Urinals, etc. 
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One of the many Schools 
Reporting excellent ser- 
vice from 


The Floor Covering with a 


Rubber-like Texture 


When school boards select T-M-B Flooring they establish 
desirable conditions for the pupils and teachers, and they con 
serve school funds. 


The noiseless, resilient tread of T-M-B Flooring is restful 
and conducive to more effective work. Moreover it provides a 
warm floor. 


Applied in a smooth (but not slippery), seamless sheet over 
areas of any size, sanitary conditions are established This floor 
covering is easily kept clean, and there are no seams or joints 


where dirt or water can lodge and work under the surface. The 


material is waterproof. A T-M-B Floor is so solidly bonded to 
the sub-floor that it can not crack, wrinkle, or loosen 


The initial cost is low, the maintenance exceptionally low 


T-M-B Flooring is fully guaranteed. 
For special information or prices write Department 5. 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


133 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 
Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 








SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full informat on 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 
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Our Branch Offices and 


Service Stations Are Lo- 


A Nation-wide Sanitation Service 





cated Throughout the 
Country. 
ITHIN easy communicat- 
ing distance, and at all 
times ready to serve school 
boards in matters pertinent to 
school sanitation installations, 


are the branch oflices and service 
stations of the CHEMICAL ) 
TOILET CORPORATION. 
SCHOOL BOARDS everywhere ¢ 
will find PERFECTION SANI- | 


"isuay, 


"Toy 


TARY TOILETS to be inexpen- 
sive, germproof and odorless 
particularly adapted to small / 
buildings and for outdoor use, f 
when sewerage facilities are "a. 3 
lacking. ) 
INDORSED 
National 


j 





PORTIAND 


State and 
authorities. 


by 
health 


Branches: 


New York—CHEMICAL TOILET 
CORP., Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse; T. J. MULLEN & SON 
New York City; Massachuset‘s 
RYAN & BUKER, Cambricde 
North Carolina—W. A. HARDEN 
BERGH, Charlotte; South Caro “ 
lina—SHERIDAN SCHOOL SUP 

PLY COMPANY, — Greenwood; \ < 
Florida—LEE BROS., Sanford; \ 
Louisiana SOUTHERN SCHOOL \ + 
WORK, INC., Alexandria; Texas } 
TEXAS SANITARY PRODUCTS , 
CORP., [elton; Arkansas—H G 
PUGH CO.,_ Little Rock; Okla . 
homa — METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO., Muskogee: Kansas \ 
NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING hi 
CUMPANY, Kansas City; Nebraska 
OMAHA SCHOOL SUPPLY 
PANY, Omaha; Illinois—A. FLAN: 
GAN, Chicago; Colorado—THE DIL- 
LON COMPANY, Denver; New Mex 
ico—A MONTOYA, Albuquerque ; 
Idaho—CAXTON PRINTERS, LTD., 
Caldwell; Washington—W FIN 
ZER & CO., Spokane and Seattle; 
Oregon—W A FINZER & CO. 
Portland; California STEWART 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Stockton 


Distributors for 
Camp Equipment: 


South Carolina—COLUMBIA 
MFG CO., Columbia; Ohio 
TON LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Michigan—BOLHUIS LBR. & MFG 
CO., Holland; NOUD PRO-SLATE 
BUILDING CO., Manistee; Indiana 
PRO-SLATE BUILDING COMPANY 


Special 


LBK & 
DAY- 
Dayton; 














PERFECTION SANITARY TOILETS 


SPOKaIe 
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Evansville: Towa PRO-SLATE 
pte My Davenport; Arkan- _ 
1a8—PRO-SLATE PANEL BLDGS., 
Little Rock. Desk A Syracuse, N. . # 
(Continued from Page 92) Scattle, Wash. The trustees of the local The town of Greenfield, Mass., has voted to 
within its rights in carrying out the provisions chamber of commerce have approved a recom- erect a high school at a cost of $400,000. The 


of the 1915 law regarding the standard of 
ciency for heating and ventilating devices. 
The plaintiff sought to enjoin the state board 
of health from alleged discriminations against 
his devices and attacked the validity of the law 


effi- 


creating the state board of accounts. He asked 
damages of $50,000 as compensation for the in- 
jury to his business. 

Newport News, Va. Architect C. W. Robin- 


son, of Richmond, has recently completed a sur- 
vey of the school plant looking toward improve- 
ments and changes in the buildings. The 1m- 
provements are to be completed before the open- 
ing of school in September. 

Yakima, Wash. Secretary B. F. Kumler has 
reported to the board an overdraft of $123,334.80. 


On the same date a year ago the district had 
$6,000 in the treasury. 
Boston, Mass. The schoolhouse commission 


has ordered the erection of 33 portable schools in 
various parts of the city during the summer. 
The new structures will make a total of 203 
portables now in use in the city. 

The school board 
present school 
placed a 


Pa. 
the 
has 


Monongahela, 
fixed the tax for 
eighteen mills and 
each taxable unit. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has approved an appropriation of $1,400,000 for 
repa-rs to school buildings. The amount repre- 
sents half of the appropriation for repairs, the 
first half having been placed under contract. 

Seattle, Wash. In the interest of economy 
the board has moved the executive, offices from 
the Central School to the new shop building, 
with a consequent saving of $1,483 to the dis- 
trict in rent. The position of property officer has 
also been eliminated. 


has 
year at 
tax of $4 on 


Attorney General Lesh of 
cently ruled that in case of 
school townships may legally 


Indiana, has re 
an emergency, 
sell bonds bearing 


six per cent interest for a period not exceeding 
five years, where such funds are to be used for 
new schools The ruling was asked by Tippe- 


canoe Township, where the board desired to sell 
$100,000 worth of bonds for a high school. 


mendation of the taxation bureau, requesting the 
school board to postpone the sale of the balance 
of the $4,000,000 bond issue. The delay is asked 
until such time as a more favorable bond mar- 
ket shall prevail. Of the total amount voted in 
1919, $1,600,000 have been expended and $675,000 
have been sold to completes+the Roosevelt High 
School. In addition advertisements have been 
issued for $1,750,000 for enlarging a grade school. 

Seattle, Wash. The school tax levy has been 
reduced from 16.5 mills to 10 mills. The reduc- 
tion has been made largely because the district 
is to receive $10 more state aid per census child, 
or approximately $650,000 more money than for- 
merly. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
made a special appropriation for flags for the 
year. Each building will be provided with a 
fiag and fiag-pole and the flag will be kept flying 
daily while school is in session. 

Ogden, Utah. The board has reduced the 
school budget for the next year from $620,000 to 
$600,000, making a saving of $20,000. 


Cleveland, O. The building program of the 
school board is well under way, with building 
construction on several schools going forward 


steadily. The program provides for a number of 
new junior highs, including the Miles Standish 
School, the Lafayette, two buildings for Wood- 
land Hills, and a third school for the west side 
near Clark Avenue. Glenville, Euclid Park, West 
Technical High and Lincoln High will have ex- 
tensive additions to provide for the permanent 
housing of the students. 

The Boys’ School and the School for Crippled 
Children are scheduled for new buildings In the 
near future. The Collinwood Senior and Junior 


High School plans have been prepared. This 
building which will be a cosmopolitan high 
school, will accommodate 3,000 students. Later 


a junior high in the Nottingham district will re- 
lieve the senior high of some of the jun‘or stu 
dents. 

The building operations are a part of the 
$15,000,000 program which the board has under 
taken as a means of bringing the school plant 
up to standard. 


plans which were prepared by Architects Patton 
& Blair of New York City provide for a _ build- 
ing to accommodate 850 students. 

The building which is to be constructed on the 
“BE” plan, will be of brick with limestone trim- 
mings. The floor and roof are of fireproof mater 
ial and the corridors are shut off by means of 
wire glass and metallic frames, making smoke 
proof fire towers. The building has a large 
memorial hall in the center of the building, lead- 
ing to the assembly room which provides accom 
modations for one thousand persons 

New York, N. Y. Superintendent of Build- 
ings, C. B. J. Snyder, has announced the early 
completion of thirteen new schools, with a capa- 
city of 17,898 pupils. The buildings will 
cupied in September, as will also 
portable structures. 

Newark, N. J. The schoo) board is experi 
encing the pleasant sensation of finding that 
several of its building appropriations are in ex- 
cess of the amounts needed for the actual work. 
Thus an addition to the Carteret School will be 
built for $241,685 instead of $500,000, due to a 
revision of the plans and a reduction in prices 
Bids for fire-proofing in ten old buildings amount 
to $58,133. The sum of $100,000 had been pro- 
vided. The board has $1,087,685 for construction 
purposes. 

—The school board of Newark, N. J., has re 
ceived bids for its annual coal supply on a basis 
of $1.05 per ton below the prevailing local retail 
market, 

A conference of public officials of the state 
of Washington, including representatives of 
cities, counties, school boards and similar ad- 
ministrative districts, has voted for a general re 
duction in the salaries of public servants as a 


be oe- 
twelve new 


means of retrenchment and _ reduction. The 
movement was led by Mr. E. Shorrock of the 


Seattle school board, who pointed out that 75 to 
80 per cent of all school expenditures are teach- 
ers’ and administrative salaries. The cenfer 
ence also recommended that school building con- 
struction be deferred wherever possible and that 
no teacherages be erected in any school district. 

Fuel prices have dropped in New York, City 
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STEEL LOCKERS 


The economy of Medart Steel Lock- 
ers lies in the long years of useful 
service which they give. 

You get this long service first be- 
cause Medart Steel Lockers are made 
throughout of selected materials, and 
second, because they are built by 
workmen whose skill in locker con- 
struction is of the highest order. Se- 
lected materials and quality work- 
manship are the things that make 
value and service. Also, Medart 
prices are consistently low—figured 


either per locker or per year of 
service. 

On account of a well arranged pro- 
duction schedule, all Medart Lockers 
are shipped promptly—exactly when 
promised—without aggravating de- 
lays. 

Our Engineering Service is at your 
disposal in planning the most eco- 
nomical locker arrangement. This 
service is gratis and places you under 
no obligation. Write, stating your 
needs—we will promptly send help- 
ful literature and data. 


| | 














Twelve Points of Superiority 


10. Ventilation. Louvred 11. Shelves. 
or perforated doors are 
standard on all Medart 
equipment. Louvred doors 
are practically dust proof, 
while perforated doors are 
preferable if greater ven- 
tilation is desired. 


locker 


The other nine points are published in current advertisements. 


Send for interesting book picturing all twelve points in detail. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


New York—52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San Francisco—Rialto Bldg. 


Shelves are 
of sheet steel with flanged 
front, strongly bolted to 
sides and 
enameled to match balance 
»f the locker. Extends full 
depth of the locker frame. 


12. Brass Plated Hangers. 
Medart Coat Hangers are 
brass-plated—not painted. 
Cannot rust, will never 
stain garments and always 
remain, bright, clean and 
sanitary. 


richly 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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to such an extent that a saving of $250,000 will 
be made during the coming winter. The board 
of education has at its disposal nearly $1,750,000 
for fuel. 

—The City Council of Portland, Ore., has 
passed an ordinance granting authority to con- 
struct a wooden one-story assembly at Alameda 
School. 

—Worcester, Mass. An increase in elementary 
school enrollment next September of between 
1,100 and 2,000 pupils has been predicted by Supt. 
Harvey Gruver. It is estimated 27 or 28 new 
classrooms over and above present needs will be 
required to meet the increase. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of estimate 
and taxation has been asked to approve a reso- 
lution authorizing the sale of $1,200,000 worth of 
bonds for the scheol board. The proceeds of the 
bonds will be used for the purchase of schoo! 
property and the erection of buildings. 


A KINDERGARTEN PIONEER GONE. 


Thomas Charles Ends a Long and Useful 
Career. 

Thomas Charles, who may be justly called one 
of the pioneers in the kindergarten work of the 
Mid-West, passed away at his home in Chicago 
on August 16th at the age of 91 years. He main- 
tained a passive interest in his work, which he 
regarded in the nature of a mission, up to the 
very last day of his life. 

His career, while not marked with brilliant 
strokes of enterprise, is nevertheless a most in- 
teresting orie and demonstrates what splendid 
results may follow through sincerity of purpose 
and an unostentatious adherence to that pur- 
pose. The cause for which he devoted his life 
was promoted through the channels of business, 
but in serving that cause he gave more than he 
received. He became the instrument of a larger 
purpose than mere self-interest and thus made a 
remarkable contribution to the child education of 
his time and his constituency. 

His career is typically American. An humble 
origin, modest beginnings, earnest struggles, and 
finally success—all these characterized his life. 
He was born and raised on a farm in Indiana. 
His people had come from South Carolina to 
locate in the North. At an early age he taught 
school and later graduated from a college estab 
lished by Horace Mann. 


His success as a teacher led to his employ- 
ment as an institute conductor in which capacity 
he did considerable travelling and learned some- 
thing of the larger aspects of educational en- 
deavor. In the earlier seventies he was engaged 
by Charles Scribner & Co. to assume the western 
managership of that firm’s business with head- 
quarters at Chicago. His activities were, how- 
ever, confined to Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 


It was during this period of activity that he 
realized the ultimate value of promoting kinder- 
garten work. He saw the great merit in this 
form of instruction and the opportunities that 
awaited it from the commercial point of view. 
Accordingly he was induced to forego all other 
connections and accept the western agency for 
Mr. Milton Bradley who had begun the manu- 
facture of kindergarten materials at Springfield, 
Mass. 





THOMAS CHARLES 
Died, August 16 





For a time he also bought supplies from other 
firms, including J. L. Hammett & Co. of Boston, 
and C. A. Rhode of Milwaukee. Then, too, he 
bought out smaller makers of kindergarten sup- 
plies, and in doing so received the financial] sup- 
port of Mr. Milton Bradley. 

During the first year, it is said, Mr. Charles’s 
stock did not exceed the sum of $50 in value. and 
it was all housed in a small showcase four 
feet long. While he was ostensibly a salesman 
he was also a propagandist for kindergarten edu- 
cation and did much to secure legislation enabl- 
ing the establishment of kindergarten classes as 
a part of the popular system of education. 

In 1890 the business was incorporated. It con- 
tinued to grow in volume and importance. Other 
forces became identified with it. Gradually Mr. 
Charles delegated the actual sales labors and 
field work to younger men and devoted himself 
to the executive and financial affairs of his en- 
terprise. 

Thus he remained at his desk for many long 
years, directing not only the policies of his busi- 
ness, but exerting also a beneficent influence 
over the forces that brought the kindergarten 
idea into realization. His attitude towards the 
younger men and women with whom he came 
in contact was always fatherly, kindly and help- 
ful. His courtesy was uniform and applied to 
the humblest as well as the most exalted. 

When he withdrew from the active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the Thomas Charles Com- 
pany he did not sever his interest in the con- 
tinued progress and service of his enterprise. 
He haw during his more intimate identification 
with the company surrounded himself with re- 
liable and capable men. To these he entrusted 
his successorship, and they fully realized the con- 
fidence he had placed in them and appreciated 
the opportunities afforded them. For a number 
of years the company has been under the im- 
mediate direction of Mr. Wm. T. Dix, in the 
capacity of treasurer and manager. 

Mr. Charles leaves four daughters, Ethelwyn 
Mary, Grace and Mrs. Alice C. Reid, to mourn 
his loss. He has been a widower for some years. 
The funeral took place from his late residence, 
461 Park Avenue on August 18th at 3 o’clock, 
River Forest, Chicago. 
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If a Fire were Within a Few 
Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 


Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 
Write for complete information 
today. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee Cincinnati NEW YORK 
549 W. Washington St. Cleveland 227 Fulton St. 


Representative in all principal cities. 
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cAnnouncing 


New Types of Steel Sash 
for Schools 


All made from solid rolled steel members, with details 
especially designed for school service. 


Lupton Schoolhouse Sash 


Full-width ventilators at top and bottom, each pivoted 4 
inches from bottom. Permits free use of shades and 
screens. Best sash for average school needs. 


Lupton Counterbalanced Sash 


Sliding type. Upper and lower sash open or close simul- 
taneously, ensuring maximum ventilation. Strongly built 
for highest type of school buildings. 


Lupton Projected Ventilator Sash 
Ventilators swing out at bottom. Can be shaded but not 
screened. Moderate in price. 

Lupton Pivoted Sash 


Made specially for schools with upper and lower venti- 
lators, each pivoted 2 in. above centre. The lowest- 
priced practical steel sash for schools. 


Write name and address on mar- 
gin, and send for full particulars. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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National Steel Lumber Joists in Place in Cynwyd Public School near Philadelphia 


Low Cost, Light Weight Fireproof 
Floors For Schools 


LOORS must be fireproof if you would have your new 
school building safe. There are three or four ways of 
building incombustible floors. Examine carefully these dif- 
ferent methods and you will note that National Steel Joist con- 
struction shows speedier erection, conservation. of materials, 
lighter dead weight and actuat cash savings. 
Pamphlet giving comparative cost data on 
different methods will be mailed on request. 


THE NATIONAL PRESSED STEEL Co. 


NATIONAL 
OISTS 


STEEL J 
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Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escapes in course of in _ | 
stallation in the Public School No. 65, Baltimore va 
e 7 
What About Fire Exits 
- ” 9? 
In Your New Building ? 


Many architects are inclined to overlook the human 
safety element in designing a building. Of what avail 
is beautiful architecture in times of fire and panic? 
Every school building should be so equipped that the 
precious lives confined within its premises can escape 
in utmost safety. 


‘The Baltimore Board of Education demanded suf- 
ficient fire exits in School 65 (plan of which is shown 
below) to make it absolutely safe from the dangers of 
fire. The architect, E. H. Glidden, specified two Dow 
Spiral Slide Fire Escapes in addition to the two stair- 
ways. The basement and corridor walls are enclosed 
in fire resisting materials, while the class rooms are 
of wood joist construction. 


Dow Fire Escapes have an exit capacity of two 
hundred lives a minute, equaling that of four ordinary 
stairways. The installation price is one-third less than 
the cost of the most simple concrete stairway. 


Write for particulars. The Dow Company, Incor- 
porated, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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DOW SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 














Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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EXIT) 




















SARGENT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2} inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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of the community. 


ability and permanence. 


furnaces, under motives of false economy. 


laboratory apparatus. 





School buildings are constructed to serve the educational needs 
They should have architectural beauty, service- 
They frequently constitute the chief public 
buildings and the show-places of the city and are justly the pride 


of the Board, the teaching force and the citizens. 


As a result, cities appropriate freely hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to build school buildings, with little opposition on the part 
of the tax payers and no desire on the part of anyone to substitute 


frame for brick, shingles for tile, softwood for hardwood, stoves for 


When the building is completed, it is by no means an educa- 
tional institution, until equipped with furniture, library books, and 
Not infrequently, at this stage of building, 
due to a lack of foresight in not providing sufficient equipment 
funds, there develops an undue desire for economy on the part of 
both boards of education and school administrators which finds 
expression in a desire to purchase cheap equipment, and which often 


defeats the original purpose for which the building was constructed. 


CHAPTER 1. 


What Constitutes Good Laboratory Equipment 


(FNIRARSENTY qQ 


QHiesso-0k 


laboratory equipment, with no further safeguard than the word 


pants. Why not?) 


ance to Boards of Education, school administrators and teachers, 


we are preparing a series of articles on the purchase of scientific 


entire subject. 


A Board of Education which at the enthusiastic urging of the 
Superintendent, has had erected a beautiful building, a monument 
to the intelligence and progressiveness of all concerned with it, at 
a cost of from $100,000 to $500,000, will, in an endeavor to savé 
anywhere from $10 to $100, purchase from the lowest bidder its 


“guaranteed” on the bid. 


clothing store were to guarantee a pair of pants to be a pair of 


With the hope that we may be able to lend some slight assist- 


apparatus which will appear in this space, and which we hope may 
serve to awaken your interest and arouse a frank discussion of this 
We shall be grateful if you—all of you who are 
interested in good schools—will read them and communicate with 
us, giving us the benefit of your experience and observation, and 
we shall be delighted if from our experience we may be of some 
slight service to you in the selection of better scientific apparatus, 
and in the promotion of more effective science teaching. 


(Which, by the way, is as though a 
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Schools and School Districts. 


A district is as separate and distinct from the 
township in which it lies, in its legal and cor- 
porate identity, even though the _ territorial 
limits may be the same, as is one county from 
another.—People v. Munising Tp., 182 N. W. 
118, Mich. 

Under the Texas constitution, art. 11, § 10, 
empowering the legislature to constitute any 
town or city an independent school district, and 
the revised statutes of 1911, art. 2871, making 
a city taking over the control of its schools such 
a district, there is conferred on the city a dual 
character and with such character dual powers 
as strictly a municipality and as a duly con- 
stituted independent school district.—City of 
Rockdale v. Cureton, 229 S. W. 852, Tex. 

Though the statutes must be complied with in 
acquiring jurisdiction to consolidate school dis- 
tricts, they will not be construed so strictly that 
unimportant mistakes in subsequent proceedings 
will defeat the wishes of the communities 
affected or the purpose for which the statutes 
were enacted—Kittelson v. Dettinger, 182 N. W. 
340, Wis. 

Where the notice of a meeting of town boards 
for the purpose of consolidating two districts, 
left with the clerk of the districts, under the 
Wisconsin statutes of 1919, 4 40.04, left the time 
of the meeting blank, evidence that the person 
serving the notice had with him another paper 
in which the blanks were properly filled_ which 
he read and repeated to the clerk supported a 
finding that due notice was given.—Kittelson v. 
Dettinger, 182 N. W. 340, Wis. 

Under the Wisconsin statutes of 1919, 4 40.02, 
requiring the town boards creating or consolidat- 
ing school districts, etc. to make a written order, 


the failure of the individual members of the 
town boards to sign an order consolidating dis- 
tricts, duly made and filed, if an irregularity, was 
not a jurisdictional defect fatal to the organiza- 
tion of the district.—Kittelson v. Dettinger, 182 
N. W. 340, Wis. 


The law giving district courts general super- 
visory control of the action of county school 
trustees in creating, changing and modifying 
school districts, does not authorize the issuance 
of an injunction against the abolition of a district 
and the consolidation of its territory with other 
districts until appeals have been taken to the 
state superintendent of public instruction and 
the state board of education under Vernon's 
Sayles’ annotated civil statutes of 1914, art. 4510, 
though the school building may be destroyed 
during the delay involved in such appeals. 
County Trustees of Navarro County. v. Bell Point 
Common School Dist., 229 S. W. 697, Tex. Civ. 

Where town boards made an order consolidat- 
ing school districts, copies of which were filed 
with the town clerks, county superintendent 
and school district clerks, and notice of 
the first district meeting was made and 
signed as provided in the Wisconsin statutes of 
1919, § 40.02, and such meeting was held and 
officers elected who filed acceptances, the district 
was organized on the date of such first meeting, 
within section 40.03, providing that a district 
shall be deemed legally formed when duly organ- 
ized and exercising the rights and privileges of 
a district for four or more months, and that no 
appeal or action attacking the legality of the 
formation of the district shall be taken after 
such period.—Kittelson v. Dettinger, 182 N. W. 
840, Wis. 

The provisions of the law relating to the estab- 
lishment of union free high schools (Wisconsin 
statutes of 1919, § 40.47) confer no power nor do 
they attempt to confer power, upon the super- 
intendent to review the regularity of the proceed- 
ings had pursuant to its provisions, and in that 
respect it is the same as the Wisconsin statutes 
of 1915, § 497a, now a part of the section 39.01; 
it being the intent and purpose of the statute, to 
confer upon the superintendent, in the exercise 
of the supervisory control, vested in him by the 


Wisconsin statutes. art. 10, 91, the power to 
determine whether or not the educational in- 
terests of the community involved will be best 
served by the incorporation of the proposed high 
school.—State v. Brown, 182 N. W. 602, Wis. 

While a community high school district, 
organized under an unconstitutional statute, was 
never a municipal corporation de jure or de 
facto because the proceedings for organization 
were void, yet Hurd’s revised statutes of 1917, 
c. 122, | 92, authorizes a suit to provide for the 
distribution of its assets and the payment of its 
debts, where its organization has been declared 
by the courts invalid.—Board of Education of 
District No, 108 of Tazewell County v. Toennigs, 
130 N. E. 758, Il. 

In the Michigan Public Acts of 1919, No. 354, 
amending the Public Acts of 1909, No. 117, pro- 
viding in section la, for disbandment of town- 
Ship school districts by election proceedings 
initiated and voted on by “qualified school elec- 
tors of such township,” the word “township” in 
the quoted expression is intended to be synony- 
mous with “district’’, so that where a city within 
the territory of such a school district had never 
organized as a school district, but was a legal 
part of the township school district, by inherit- 
ance, the city’s electors were entitled to the same 
rights as to being counted in determining the 
sufficiency of petition for disbandment of the 
township school district and voting in the elec- 
tion thereon as those residing in other parts of 
the district.—People v. Munising Tp., 182 N. W. 
118, Mich. 

School District Government. 

The exclusion of 220 qualified votes on an élec- 
tion of members of a county board of education 
does not require the setting aside of the elec- 
tion as to a candidate whose plurality over the 
contestant was more than 220.—Wright v. Lyd- 
dan, 229 S. W. 74, Ky. 

Members of the board of education of a city, 
being public officers, cannot be deprived by im- 
plication of powers conferred on them by law for 
public purposes.—Booth v. Board of Education 
of City of Owensboro, 229 S. W. 84, Ky. 

School District Proper cy. 

Land conveyed in fee simple to the county 

judge, in trust for the schools of the district in 
(Continued on Page 101!) 
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MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
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Victor Portable Stereopticons 


ee, 
Several new Features 
— ¢ 
add to the efficiency , 
2 and utility of the most 
Machines Fully ; 
Ranging Guaranteed popular of all lantern a 
in price for slide projectors 
from one year ; 
.00 against . : | 
$400 8 Extensive new _ slide ® 
to defect and 
$550.00 weer. rental service now 


ready for all Victor 


users. 








Write for Trial Terms. 





MOTIOGRAPH'S simplicity, ease of operation, perfect definition 
of picture together with its non-wear-out gears, perfect cut sprockets, 
and exceptional wearing qualities 


MAKE IT THE SCHOOLS’ FAVORITE PROJECTOR! 
Write for literature 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


566 W. RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Victor Animatograph Company 
INC. 
141 Victor Building, Davenport, lowa. 


Manufacturers of Appliances for 


VISUAL PRESENTATION. 
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Visual Education 


Enables the teacher to illustrate each | 








day’s lesson. | 

Peers ® tecge stock oF : Six hundred stereographs and lantern 
MICROSCOPES : slides arranged to fit school needs, A 
~ Sapanadiiepeengmg and conveniently indexed. ' 
DELINEASCOPES : 
DISSECTING INSTRU- : Write us and one of our representatives ' 
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teatiecaeas 


will demonstrate—in your classroom 
the practical use of this system. 


Ve 


ready for quick shipment at 
opening of schools. Write or 





wire orders. Immediate ship- 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
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MICROSCOPE No. 64 B : 
wee tee ee Be. 06 B Dept. S. MEADVILLE, PENNA. t 
CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- : ‘ 
. penn piece, iris diaphragm. Complete — o ; 
ON REQUEST. in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 
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Seeing the 
i Unseen 


Seeing the minute things of science, too 


’ 
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Me Movie Int? 


Applying Motion Pictures 


The steady growth of motion pictures is such that. 
to deter the purchase of a projector because of doubt 
is to unconsciously hamper the development of one 
of the three factors to progress. 


Reororer 


small for the unaided eye to visualize. What 


= 


a revelation to the student! It awakens in 


terest and a thirst for greater knowledg« 


especially when the wonders are revealed 


~ 


through the always accurate 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Model FS 2, with two MICROSCOPES 


objectives in revolving 
nosepiece— $64.00. 


Broaden the mental scope of the child in the school 

arouse a dormant public from its lethargy, in the 
church—stimulate a sales creating activity in the com- 
mercial field. All of these can be accomplished 
through the application of the motion picture. 





By Employing 
The DeVry Portable 
Motion Picture Projector 


to “put the movie into action” you are 
assured not only of a projection that 
has reached the highest stage of per- 
fection, but you are also assured of the 
co-operation of an organization whose 
never ceasing efforts will make possible 
the success of YOUR application of 
motion pictures to your particular prob- 
lem. Ask for demonstration from our 
nearest distributor or 


~ 


Bausch & Lomb Microscopes are made to fill every con 


ceivable microscopical need. State your microscope re 
quirements, and we will gladly send you full information on 
the types that will be of use to you. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


odezorererererere 


7 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection- 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic 
Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Re- 
flectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


Ae 


Write Today 
for Catalogue. 





= that eyes may see ~ 
= hetter and farther == 


The DeVry Corporation 
x Chicago, Illinois. 
1286 Marianna St., 
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(Continued from page 99 ) Notice for a school bond election by inadvert- trol over educational matters formerly possessed 
which it was situated, could not be abandoned ence stating that the meeting was to be held on’ by the city, except that the latter might still 
g > = j . £ , ‘ , § € ; 5 we : . 
Wilson v. County School Trustees of Eastland January 3, 1919, instead of January 3, 1920, is fix the compensation of teachers and other em- 
County, 229 S. W. 669, Tex. Civ. App. held a harmless error, insufficient to invalidate ployees, not below the minimum amount fixed 


Where the fee-simple title of land is conveyed a election ; publication | being made during by the legislature, conferred on the board of edu- 
to county judge in trust for schools, the school ] ovember and December, 1919, and the ordinance vation no authority to compel the city council 
trustees cannot abandon it.—Taylor v. County calling the election, appearing with the notice, to include in its tax levy the full amount asked 
School Trustees of Eastland County, 229 S. W. making the error manifest. ‘St. Landry *arish by the board for purposes of education; New 
670, Tex. Civ. App School Board v. Larcade, 97 So. 728, La. York laws of 1919, c. 645, relative to salaries in 

Notice to the voters as to when an election for city schools, being immaterial on the question. 
the issuance of school bonds is to be held is so Emerson v. Buck, 130 N. E. 584, N. Y. 
: . : indispensable that the absence of it is not a 
is exclusive, and will not be interfered with by mere irregularity, but a nullity.—St. Landry 
the courts.—Purcell v. Woodward, 130 N. E. 660, parish School Board v. Lareade, 87 So. 728, La. 
Ind. App. The 60-day prescription, under the Louisiana 

The Wisconsin statutes of 1919, {| 2594-48, act. No. 256 of 1910, § 17, is held to cure the 
requiring every employer of owner of a place ol nullity due to a mistake in the notice as to the 
employment or a public building to so construct date of holding a bond election.—St. 


The right of a board of control of a joint high 
school building to direct the use of the building 

A private person who suffers no special wrong 
cannot maintain an action for the invasion of a 
public right, and therefore a taxpayer, and 
father of a pupil in a high school cannot sue to 
enjoin the board of control of a joint high school 
building from permitting the use of one room 
Landry therein for a graded school.—Purcell v. Wood- 


it as to render it safe, and s¢ ction 2394-49, pro Parish School Board v. Larcade, 87 So. 728, La. ward, 130 N. BE. 660, Ind. App. 

viding that no employer, owner, or other person As the revised South Dakota code of 1919, 

shall construct or maintain any public building * 7558, merely provides that the clerk of the Teachers. 

that is not safe, does not apply to school districts board of an independent school district shall The term “cause,” as used in the North Dakota 
or school buildings or render a school district provide polling booths with supplies, while sec complete laws of 1913, 1251, subd. 8, providing 
liable to a pupil for injuries from a defect in tion 7559 provides that the election shall be con- that the board of education shall have power to 
the building, in view of section 2394-41, subsec. ducted in accordance with the general laws so dismiss and remove a teacher for “cause,” refers 
13, defining owner, section 2394-4, expressly in far as applicable, and there is no provision in ‘° @ real cause affecting the interests of a school 


cluding school districts in those required to mak« the article relating to such elections requiring 8 distinguished from removal at the pleasure 
compensation for injuries to employes, section the furnishing of a rubber stamp containing the ©! @ school board.-Clark v. Wild Rose Special 


2394-51, giving the industrial commission super words “official ballot”, the provisions of section ‘School Dist. No. 90, 182 N. W. 307, N. D. 
vision of the public buildings referred to, and the 7278, declaring that no ballot not indorsed “offi Where a board of education of a special school 
Wisconsin laws of 1913, ec. 30, making a differ cial ballot” shall be counted, does not apply to’ district undertakes to dismiss and remove a 
ent provision for the supervision of school build bond elections; the general election laws (sec- school teacher under the North Dakota Com 
ings.—Srnka v. Joint Dist. No. 3, 182 N. W. 325, tions 7604, 7242) not being applicable.—Carr v. plete laws of 1913, 4 1251, subd. 8, which pro- 
Wis. Wakonda Independent Consol. School Dist. No vides for removal for “cause,” it is prerequisite 
School District Taxation. 1 of Clay County, 182 N. W. 626, S. D. to a valid removal that the teacher be informed 
Under the Kentucky laws of 1920, ¢c. 53, in Where the ballots furnished for a bond elec. 0! the charges and be given a reasonable oppor- 
creasing the membership of the board of educa tion for a special school district contained the tunity for a hearing thereon.—Clark v. Wild 


tion of a city in the third class and authorizing Words “yes” and “no,” with their respective mane Special School Dist. No. 90, 182 N. W. 307, 
the board of education of such a city to call an Circles, at the right of the proposition submitted, dines 


election on the question of a bond issue, the the election cannot be invalidated because the Pupils. 

board of education in existence at the time of the words and circles should have been placed at Under the statutes relative to compulsory 
enactment of such statute had authority. subse the left, in accordance with the South Dakota school attendance, a parent no longer has the 
quent to its enactment and prior to election of revised code of 1919, 6327, 7558, 7559; the error right to decide whether his child shall attend 
another board at the following November elec being one merely of form, and not of substance. school or work; the law determining that for 
tion, to call an election for the approval of a Carr v. Wakonda Independent Consold. School him.—In re Alley, 182 N. W. 360, Wis. 

bond issue, though under the Kentucky statutes, District. No. 1 of Clay County, 182 N. W. 626, NEW LAWS 

{4 3462-3480, it had no such authority prior to S. D. The Kentucky State Court of Appeals has 
the enactment of the act of 1920.—Booth v. Board The New York laws of 1917, c. 786, an article upheld the attendance law requiring all children 
of Education of the City of Owensboro, 229 §$ of the Education Law, creating a new board of mentally and physically fit, to attend school be- 
W. 84, Ky. education for the city of Buffalo, with all con tween the ages of 7 and 16 inclusive. 
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Pneumatic to 
your left 


501 W. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 





ern schor yl. 


Crue Guardian of Your Srhool Program 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL., HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Hahl Pneumatic Clock System 


Works Here 


Some years ago the Hahl Pneumatic was chosen to 
guard the time and regulate the program of this mod- 
Since that time nearly every neighboring 
city has adopted this same clock system for her 
schools. 
This successful spread is being repeated in Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and everywhere the Hahl is once 
known 


throughout the country. 


Write to our many users and ask how practical and how 
economical they have found the Hahl Pneumatic to be. 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


DETROIT 


BRANCHES 


240 LEADER-NEWS BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 


“Pneumatic Everywhere” 
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Pneumatic to 
your right 


OMAHA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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— County Superintendents of South Carolina, 
at their recent annual meeting held at Furman, 
adopted resolutions to the effect that they would 
enforcé the compulsory attendance laws without 
the aid of attendance officers. The superinten- 


dents asked the same privileges for graded 
rural schools as are granted to rural high 
schools. 


—More than 200,000 boys and girls of high 
school age in Illinois will come under the new 
continuation school law which becomes effective 
September first. It is estimated that seventeen 
districts have complied with the law and are 
conducting part-time schools. After September 
first, all students who leave school before the 
age of 18, will be obliged to attend continuation 
school until the legal age is reached. The law 
which requires attendance at a day school, not 
a night school, has been reduced in effectiveness 
by a provision that communities may or may 
not establish the schools as they see fit. 

—A new law governing school attendance, 
attendance officers and the employment of 
minors has been passed in Indiana. Under the 
provisions of the law, every city having a school 
enumeration of 2,000 or more children will con- 
stitute a separate attendance district. Cities 
and towns having less than 2,000 children may 
appoint an attendance officer but he will be paid 
entirely out of the funds of the city or town. 

The law requires that the attendance officer 
shall be nominated by the city or county super- 
intendent, that he shall be appointed by the 
school board and that he shall serve for a period 
of one year. He must be a graduate of the ele- 
mentary schools and of a high school. He is to 
work under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools and will maintain an office in a place 
designated by the superintendent. 


The salary of the attendance officer will be 
fixed by the appointed boards and he will receive 
not less than $3 nor more than $5 per day for 
each day of actual service. 


Any child over 14 years and under 16 years 
who has completed the first eight grades may 
withdraw from school upon receiving an em- 
ployment certificate. Should his employment 
cease, the child must return to gthool within 
five days after the termination if his mploy- 
ment. 


No minor under the age of 14 years may be 
employed or permitted to work in any gainful 
occupation other than farm labor and domestic 
service. No boy between the ages of 14 and 16 
and no girl between the ages of 14 and 18 may 
work at any gainful occupation more than eight 
hours, nor before the hour of six in the morning, 
nor after the hour of seven in the evening. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Frank D. Candlish, president of the 
board of education, and Dr. S. A. Cheney, school 
commissioner, at Fond du Lac, Wis., are the 
targets of a recall petition which has been cir- 
culated and signed by one thousand voters. The 
two board members aroused the enmity of the 
community when they sought to raise the salary 
of the superintendent of schools from $4,000 to 
$5,000. Local financial conditions are such that 
the citizens did not believe it an opportune time 
to raise salaries. 

Elimination of the office and salary of the 
supervisor of attendance is provided in a reso- 
lution adopted by the school board of Milwaukee 
early in July. The action brings to a climax a 
controversy with Mr. H. R. Pestalozzi over the 
latter’s resignation and is a step toward clarify- 
ing the records of the old board in anticipation 
of a possible court action. 

New Haven, Conn. The local civil service 
commission has reported that thirty men re- 
ceived a standing of seventy per cent or over in 
the examinations recently heid for janitors in 
the schools. Ten of the thirty eligible men were 
selected for the several vacancies in the schools. 
The number of eligible men is attributed to the 
unemployment situation. 


Lancaster, O. The school board in rejecting 
bids for the winter’s fuel supply has taken steps 
to purchase coal in the open market. It is esti- 
mated that a considerable saving can be effected 
in this way. 

Hudson, Mich. The board has raised the 
tuition for non-resident students to $60 in the 
high school, $35 in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, and to $20 in the primary and lower 
grades. 


school board has 
n rental plan for the English depart- 


Richmond, Ind. The 
adopted 


ment to apply to English classics. Under the 
plan, pupils entering the department, will] pay 
ten per cent of the cost of the classics. This 
amount which covers the rental of the book is 
not refunded at the end of the term. The plan 
has been introduced experimentally to overcome 
the high cost of books in this department. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. The board of education 
has prohibited the wearing of silk stockings, 
high heeled shoes and thin waists by high school 
girls. Middy suits in plain white or blue may 
be worn. 

Canton, N. Y. The acting Commissioner of 
the New York State Education Department has 
dismissed an appeal for the removal of the board 
of education of the village school district, clatm- 
ing that no evidence exists to justify removal 
from office. He points out that failure to re- 
employ the principal of the school for the ensu- 
ing year formed the real basis and motive for 
the institution of the proceedings. 


Six men and two women were recently 
named by Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania to 
the new State Council of Education which re- 
places the former state board. The appoint- 
ments are part of the Finegan program for the 
reorganization of the educational activities of 
the Keystone State. The new appointees are as 
follows: 

Mr. Homer D. Williams, president of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh; Mr. Morris L. 
Clothier, trustee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Villa Nova; Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, presi- 
dent of the State Association of School Direc- 
tors, Beaver; Mrs. H. S. Prentiss Echols, prom 
inent in educational work; Mr. Marcus Aaron, 
member of the State Board and the Pittsburgh 
city board of education; Dr. Ernest Laplace, 
Philadelphia surgeon and philanthropist; Dr 
Edward Faha Smith, provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and Mr. E. S&S. 
Templeton, Greenville, member of the _ state 
board. 

The appointments are for six years, five yegrs, 
four years, three years, two years, and one year 
respectively. 

—Shelbyville, Ind. The members of the local 
school board have recently voted to reduce their 


(Concluded on Page 104) 
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| 40 Schools in San Francisco and vicinity Equipped 
| with “STANDARD” Electric Time Systems 
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Monroe School, San Francisco, Calif. Architect, John Reed, Jr. 
t Other San Francisco schools are as follows 
Girls’ High School Lowell High School 
Grant School Monroe Grammar School 
} High School of Commerce Polytechnic High School 
Jefferson School Lux School of Industrial Arts 
The repeat orders which invariably follow the installation of “Standard” systems are the strong 
J est proof of the satisfaction which they give. 
You want the best and most reliable electric time equipment for your school buildings. Insist 
| on “Standard” and play safe. Wetns Benes Gliese on eenset teckak. 
. . 
| THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street 461 Market Street 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg., 421 First Nat'l Bank Bidg., 801 8th Street, S. E. 
| BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
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Why It Pays SETH 

To Buy Now THOMAS 
P : The School Man who buys his Secondary Clocks 
: Clock System now is securing for FOR SCHOO LS 


his School an invaluable service; a 
service which cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 


The man who delays buying, hop- 
ing to secure lower prices, will un- 
doubtedly find lower prices accom- 
panied by lower taxes—and he will 
be missing all the advantages of this 
equipment in the meantime. 





- 
1e New Buildings should by ll 

; A means have conduit and wiring for 

i- this equipment installed during their 

- erection. 

n 

n, 

rh Write us today concern- Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
e } * requirements. ° 

ir. | oe a ee ; are connected with the master 
ty 


| LANDIS ENGINEERING rie ath uta aCe 
& MFG. CO. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 





* ‘ describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
. Waynesboro, SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
ir d P Established 1813 

} a. Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 


? NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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NO SCHOOL SHOULD OPEN 


WITH A HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


With the present prices of books, to pass them out to 
your pupils without proper protection is 


WANTON WASTE 
and every tax-payer will resent such neglect on the 
part of the school authorities—and be equally quick 
to command their action in protecting “‘his property.”’ 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
There is no guess work about the worth of Holden 


Covers. 


They take all the hard knocks and all the dirt instead 
of the book and actually double the life of every book 


they protect. 


ORDER AT ONCE! 
To insure delivery of Covers 
your order should be placed at once. 


3 
UNTIL EVERY BOOK IS PROTECTED | 


before your school opens 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


PsAMes NNN ANNUNANINNLNONASUOUANLOLIUA INNA LAULSLDLILOOALL)LSLNOL.NR LONELY LOLLY HORTUOGRHSA]NNANNAAAAAS 


(Coneluded from Page 102) 
own salaries. The members will now receive 
$225 a year, instead of $2 a meeting as formerly. 
With the two new buildings being planned re- 
quiring a large number of special meetings, and 
with the expense of building, it was felt that a 
reduction would make a saving to the city. 

Ansonia, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation of Supt. R. T. Tobin 
providing that the admission age of school chil 
dren shall be five and one-half years for the next 
year. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. The school board 
has ruled that hereafter no pupil will be given 
any encouragement or issued a diploma, unless 
his or her credits are all in one week before the 
annual commencement exercises take place. An 
exception is provided where the student fur- 
nishes satisfactory evidence that the delinquency 
is the result of a legitimate reason. 

—Richmond, Ind. The salaries of the teachers 
have not been reduced despite the fact that the 
school term has been shortened by two weeks. 


. 


—Philadelphia, Pa. Supt. E. C. Broome, in a 
recent report to the board, has recommended a 
survey of the entire educational system to bring 
out the important needs of the schools. A pro- 
per policy of publicity to keep the citizens and 
taxpayers adequately informed of the work, ad- 
ministration and progress of the schools, was 
a distinctive feature of the report. In connection 
with the special study of school needs, it was 
urged that the board study the report of the 
state department survey and make use of the 
suggestions contained therein. 

Columbus, O. The board has adopted de- 
finite quality and price standards for school sup- 
plies purchased by school children from retail 
dealers. The action has been taken as a pro- 
tection to school children who purchase supplies 
from dealers. 

—Lowell, Mass. Supt. Hugh J. Molloy has re- 
cently charged Chairman Thomas B. Delaney of 
the board with having secured the election of 
four permanent substitute teachers who were 
not entitled to the positions. Mr. Molloy alleges 
that in his absence while ill, the list of eligibles 
came into the position of the chairman and that 
four names far down the list were selected in 
place of the four highest as was customary. 


Mr. Delaney has asked that he be given time 
to make a formal answer to the charge. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board nas 
effected a radical reorganization of the school 
medical department, resulting in the resignation 
of Dr. I. C. Brown, head of the department, the 
elimination of the position of assistant, and the 
dismissal of fifteen nurses The change has 
been effected in line with a program of economy 
proposed by the tax reduction council The 
cost of the department last year was apout 
$68,000. 

New York, N. Y. As a result of disclosures 
made at the school budget hearings before the 
budget committee of the board of education, the 
belief has become general that a reorganization 
of the education department is needed. The 
committee in connection with its report, will it 
is believed, order a general investigation of the 
department. It was pointed out in the hearings 
that the cost of supervision was exceedingly high 
in some departments and that supply appropria- 
tions bore little relation to budget estimates. 

Detroit, Mich. The school board has sus- 
tained Mayor Couzen’s veto of the $500 increase 
recently voted Dean S. A. Courtis of the Detroit 
Teachers’ College. The Mayor vetoed the iIn- 
crease on the basis that it was unfair to give 
a raise to one employee when it had been agreed 
that no increases should be given. 

New Bedford, Mass. Restoration of the 
smoking privilege in community centers has re- 
cently been asked by Director E. M. Barrows. 
The privilege was revoked by the board several 
months ago because of health dangers, and its 
return is asked at this time to make the centers 
more popular with the adults. It is proposed to 
set aside one room in each building for smoking 
purposes. 

Utica, N. Y. The board of education has re- 
cently adopted a policy providing that the var- 
ious school buildings and grounds shall be made 
a pride and an asset to the respective neighbor 
hoods in which they are situated. 

In carrying out this policy, the superinten 
dent of buildings has directed each employee 
responsible for the appearance of the buildings 
and grounds, to see that paper and trash are 
promptly removed, that the grass is neatly cut 
at all times, and that the grounds are kept in 


5 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | 


au neat and orderly condition at alk times. 

Non-sectarian organizations are allowed the 
use of the schools of Duluth, Minn. for mee tings. 
The only requirement the board makes is that 
the clubs pay for janitor services. 

The board of education of Duluth, Minn., 
has decided to do its painting of schools by con- 
tract as heretofore instead of hiring men to dao 
the work. The board decided to hire its own 
men, and purchased scaffolds, and painters’ sup- 
plies. It hired a crew of men and paid 90 cents 
an hour. At that time there was a strike on, 
and some of the contractors paid 80 cents. The 
contractors demanded that the board pay the 
same. The board became involved in a dispute. 
At a meeting in July, the board decided to re- 
turn to its original system of hiring contractors 
to do the work. 

The Cleveland Safety Council, at the sugges- 
tion of Ass’t. Supt. Alfred P. Fletcher, has be- 
gun a survey of school shops with a view to re- 
ducing shop accidents. The surveying committee 
will make recommendations relative to the fur- 
ther installation of guards on machinery and 
safety plans. 

J. W. Hunt, member of the Minnesota state 
board of education, was the only new member 
elected to the board of education in the election 
in July. There were six candidates for three 
openings. Frank Crassweller, president of the 
Duluth board and C. Francis Colman, treasurer, 
were re-elected. 


Mr. Hunt attended Wilmington college in Ohio 
and Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. He 
graduated from the Harvard law school, where 
he was one of the editors of the Harvard Law 
Review. He has practiced law in Duluth since 
leaving the law school. During the war, he was 
chief of the wholesale section of the United 
States Food administration. He was appointed 
in 1920 by the Governor to the state board of 
education. 


The Queen Anne County, Md., school board 
has reduced the number of school days from 180 
to 140 as the result of a $30,000 deficit. 


The Hagerstown, Md., school board had not 
by the middle of July paid the May salaries for 
teachers. A shortage of school funds is alleged. 
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Improve the Handwriting of Your Pupils 


BY USING OUR 


New Measuring Standard Tablets 


These Tablets have been perfected by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, Supt. F. E. Clerk, Win- 


chester, Va., and Supervising Principal, J. B. Wells, Roslyn, N. Y., and prepared, copyrighted and patented by this 
Company. 


The scale in these Tablets was constructed from copies of handwriting made by children in the schools of 
Boston, Montclair, Schenectady, New Orleans, Seattle, Grand Rapids, and St. Louis. 


secure representative writing of as wide an area as possible. 


This was done in order to 
It represents the most comprehensive plan ever per- 


fected in constructing a thoroughly reliable and 
75 per cent. 


I es | a CH hh  ——s scientific scale. 
Ak etiwmreh trad 4 LA MAA det 

; f tater stare wtout are The Measuring Standard Tablets place em- 
it L J fy . _f, Y PP A, phasis on teaching handwriting so that the chil- 
Cc A LEE BLEEK OES OR dren MAY WRITE WITH REASONABLE 
eae = SASAIE EERE Wi KR ,, RAPIDITY AND A REASONABLE DEGREE 
atte Ap Adan fant, hyp Aahpn adddbfted OF LRGIBILITY rather than that they should 
LA et-0 —— = LAcee. -") DAL — =a 7 become penmanship artists. The pupil is fur- 
Aare tA yp Grsrtie AAs 7. Cy A fee ms nished a basis for measuring his own achievement 
ur-thatt AAs Ota fu path 2 by a scale in which he may have absolute confi- 


dence, since the scale represents the median ac- 
0 Lee Atmnrecke sat. tual accomplishments of a large number of pupils 


THE NORMAL SPEED OF WRITING IN GRADES 5 AND 6 IS FROM 36 TO 57 LETTERS PER MINUTE 


CHART OF MONTHLY AVERAGES 


Y 
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of his own grade rather than somebody’s guess 
as to what that standard should be. 
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kind of marking units as are employed in other 


Dotted line indicates record in handwriting in classes other than Penmanship. bi “ts 
<4 1s sas ss : > hi : subjects. 
Solid line indicates record of handwriting done in Penmanship class. 


By including the scale in the pupil’s writing book it is made convenient to require the pupil frequently to 
measure his own handwriting. Thus he is confronted by a condition which forces him to realize that he is being 
taught to WRITE WELL WHENEVER IT IS NECESSARY FOR HIM TO WRITE. The Measuring Stand- 


ard Tablets set a standard of possible achievement for the children in ALL THEIR HANDWRITING as well as 
a standard for the penmanship classes. 


But the Measuring Standard Tablets also serve the teacher as a constant and unvarying standard by which 
to analyze her teaching effectively. By the use of the scale of the Tablets and the Handwriting Score Sheet con- 
taining Individual Record,—Chart of Monthly Averages—Distribution of Monthly Averages, she sees quickly where 
the emphasis should be placed and governs her teaching accordingly. 


Write to us for further information. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
302 N. FRONT ST. 136 S. PENNA. ST. 
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IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
It will pay you to con- SALES OFFICES 
sult our engineering de- ———T —— — 


partment. Its experi- Des Moines, Iowa 


ence is at your service Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


at no cost to you in Louisville, Kentucky 
planning, efficiently and Minneapolis, Minn 
, Otterbien, Indiana 
economically, your la New Orleans, La 
boratory requirements. New York City, N. Y 





Portland, Oregon 
Streator, Illinois 











Manual Training Bench 
| No. 271 


When in the market for Man- 
ual Training Benches, Do- 
mestic Science Tables, Sew- 
ing Tables, Drawing Tables, 


Ask for our 


4 new catalog, No. 30. 
Vises, Hand Screws, etce., THE MAXWELL, No. 6000 
_ Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of this company and 
write to Supervisor of design and construction, is well 


qualified, through 25 years’ experience in the field 
to serve scientifically the needs of the student o: 
of the mature scientist. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture has always stood for 
an unexcelled standard of quality, efficient service, 
and superior value. 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 
Standard or Built-to-Order Educational and Tech- 
nical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, Agricul- 
ture, Biology, Household Economics, and Manual 
Training. 


Factory: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Safeguard against : 


Use this Electric Heater | 
in Your Laboratory 


As an all purpose electric heater, 


| faulty and extrava- 


gant arrangements EH) SHELDON & COMPANY 


of equipment by let- 
Oldest and largest producers of 


r MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
showing modern ar- SEWING DRAWING ART 

rangements of SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 
standard furniture 


ting us submit plans 


the Universal, illustrated above, 
(Catalogs furnished gladly) 


to meet your condi- MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
tions. 


meets the most exacting require 
ments. 
UNVTEQQNCQNONONENEOUEEUOOOEOOUOUUOUANOOAQOOGREEUUUUUAUAAAONOUEEETOU UOT AARNE AAAs 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 


It can be used as a hot plate or for 
heating flasks or test, tubes. 


: *, teem As a flask heater it supplants the 


usual tripod or support and burn- 
er. Test tubes are heated by plac- 
ing them in the perforated cylin- 
der which fits into the center of 
the heater between the coils. 


To transform the heater into a hot 
plate, simply remove the conical 
; top and replace it with the metal 
disc which fits over the opening 
The Universal is sturdily built 
throughout. It is mounted on a 
solid base which can be screwed 
to the table. 





SCHAAR & CO. 
556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 
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~TOGAN SCHOOLS 


Completed School-Buildings, inside and out, for little more 
than the cost of the lumber and raw materials. 


Togan Schools come built-up complete, in double floor and 
double wall sections that bolt together. 


tirely portable, or semi-portable. 
taken down, re-erected. 


Easy to put up. 
Re-sale value practically 100%. All 
materials complete; no “extras” to buy. 
one coat, inside is finished in plaster-board and interior trim, 


‘actory-made Sectional Complete 


Construction is en- 
Can be 


Outside is painted 
quirements. 


or beaded ceiling clear Yellow Pine finish. 
chalk-troughs, all mouldings, coat hooks and closets included. 

WARM, LIGHT, CONSTRUCTED TO COMPLY 
WITH ALL GENERAL AND SPECIFIC STATE AND 
CITY SCHOOL BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. 


Black-boards, 


Write or wire your re- 


Factory representative will call. 


TOGAN-STILES, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Also Factory-built Churches, Public Buildings, Bungalows, Cottages and Garages. 


Note: 
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FoR BUSY 
| SUPERINTENDENTS 


STII HAAN AP 
SUPERINTENDENTS MEET IN CHICAGO. 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will meet in Chicago February 27th, 
28th, March list and 2nd. The Congress Hotel 
will be Headquarters for Superintendents, and it 
is planned to hold meetings of the Association 
in the Congress Hotel, Auditorium Hotel, Strat- 
ford Hotel and the Blackstone Hotel. 

Rooms and reservations may be made through 
Mr. Martin Hogge, Assistant Superintendent, 
Chicago, who will be in charge of local hotel 
accommodations. 

NEWS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 

New York, N. Y. Intelligence tests as a 
means of grouping school children according to 
their ability is to be tried out on a large scale this 
coming year. It is estimated that 40,000 chil 
dren will be tested. 

The tests which have been conducted experi 
mentally for several years in Publie School 64, 
have produced results which have eliminated re 
tardation of pupils in the school. On this basis, 
the test is considered a real economy because 
it prevents the repeater in the grades 

Mr. I. M. Levy, a former member of the 
New York City board of 46 commissioners which 
went out of existence during Mayor Mitchel’s 
term of office, argues that the people should 
elect the board, and that salaries should be paid 
to the members 

Mr. Levy declares it is very likely that the 
board will become the supreme issue in the next 
campaign Never before in the history of the 
city have educational matters become such great 
questions of thought, of investigation and of 
comment as in the present period. 

The proposition of a paid board fs not new. 
The objection has been that it would drag the 
educational system into politics. The question 
is then asked, is it possible to have the board 








le 
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more in politics than it is at the present time. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Seven school teachers were 
recently given pensions of $800 per annum. Two 
of the teachers had served 45 years in the schools 
of the city. 

Lake Forest, Ill. The school board has re- 
cently ruled that married women may not teach 
in the schools. Three teachers were appointed to 
take the places of two instructors soon to be mar- 
ried and one recently married. 

Norwalk, Conn. Twenty-eight teachers of 
the city have adopted a formal resolution not 
to return to their classes in the fall until all 
of the teachers have been reimbursed for salaries 
held up. The situation was brought about by 
the school board in expending the salary money 
for other purposes. The action of the board in 
holding up the salaries has been declared an 
act of dishonor because the men and women 
affected were legally appointed and were as 
much entitled to their pay checks as the 111 
teachers whose checks were honored. 

House Bill 143, recently passed by the Ohio 
legislature, has effectually eliminated contract 
jumping. Under the law, any teacher whose re- 
signation is not accepted by the board, and who 
leaves without permission after August first, 
previous to a school year he has agreed to teach, 
will have his certificate revoked for the period of 
the contract violated. All teachers who wish 
to resign are required to apply for release. The 
board is compelled to give the matter immediate 
attention, but is not obligated to accede to the 
teacher’s request. 

Yakima, Wash. The school authorities have 
made detailed plans for welcoming thirty or 
more new teachers to the city. They provide 
for a complete list of rooming and boarding 
homes, an official welcome on the Saturday pre 
ceding the opening of school, home Sunday din- 
ners, editorial writeups in the local newspapers, 
a public reception after the opening of school 
and an automobile drive. The new movement is 
intended to eliminate homesickness and to make 
the teacher's first few days in the city pleasant. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Under a new schedule of 
salaries for employes, a higher maximum is 
offered school principals as a reward for special 
preparation and outside study. The require- 
ments for promotion from Class A or Class B to 
Class C after September, 1925, are as follows: 


Write us for names of School Boards now using Togan School Buildings. 





1. Possession of an undergraduate degree ob- 
tained in an approved college or university 
course, 

2. Demonstration of superior professional in- 
terest and attainments by passing an examina- 
tion under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools. 

Under the schedule, present incumbents 
affected comprise a small proportion of princi- 
pals of Class A and Class B who may, after 
September, 1925, seek promotion to a Class C 
position. Such principals have four years in 
which to prepare for promotion and are not com- 
pelled to meet any additional requirements. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

—Mr. James H. Risley of Owensboro, Ky., has 
accepted the superintendency of Pueblo, Colo., 
for the north side district. Supt. Risley holds 
degrees from Indiana University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and a special certificate issued 
by Teachers College, Columbia University. For 
the past ten years he has been superintendent 
of schools at Owensboro. 

Mr. Jas. J. Quinn of Randolph, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tur- 
ners Falls. 

Mr. C. J. Anderson, of Stoughton, Wis., has 
been appointed assistant state superintendent. 
The position carries with it a salary of $4,500. 

Dr. R. P. Buckingham has recently been 
elected director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University. Dr. Bucking- 
ham has been director of the bureau of. educa- 
tional tests and measurements at the University 
of Illinois. He has also acted as editor of the 
Journal of Educational Research, published by 
the University. 

Mr. R. L. Jones has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the State Normal School, at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 

—Mr. Ernest Iler of Grinnel, Ia., has been 
appointed as superintendent of the Macomb High 
School at Macomb, Il. 

—Mr. J. Frederick Wiley of Mattoon, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Elk- 
hart, Ind. He succeeds B. W. Kelly who has 
entered the architect's profession. 

—Mr. Giles A. Stuart, superintendent of 
schools at Lewiston, Me., from 1888 to 1896, died 
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Milvay. Laboratory 
Apparatus is Stan- 
dard for Schools. 











There’s Real Satisfaction in 


MILVAY APPARATUS AND SERVICE 


This is evidenced by the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by us in 
Here’s one that has just come in from a superintendent 


nearly every mail. 
in Texas: 


July 


sending your next order direct to 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


701 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 


Milvay Laboratory Apparatus For Agriculture, 
Biology, Chemistry, General Science, Physics. 


2, 1921. 
“We received goods ordered from you promptly, and we are entirely 
satisfied with our dealings with you, both as to service and quality of goods.” 
(Signed) W. T. Doggett, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Denton, T¢ ras. 


Why not give your school the benefit of Milvay Apparatus and Service by 


Ill. 








at his home in Rockland, on July 6th. He was 
a graduate of Bates College with the class of 
1877 and had been engaged in educational work 
since 1867. For several years he conducted a 
teachers’ agency at Hartford, Conn. 

—Supt. E. C. Fisher of Rock Island, IIl., has 
been reelected for the next school year. 

—Mr. J. H. Bentley of Richmond, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Duluth, 
Minn., at a salary of $7,500. Mr. Bentley came 
to Richmond in 1917, accepting the principal- 
ship of the senior high school, and in 1918 was 
elected superintendent of schools. 

—Supt. R. C. Morris of Starkville, Miss., has 
devoted the vacation period to special work in 
educational measurements at Peabody College. 

—James Gregory Moore, superintendent of 
schools at Superior, Wis., has been elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Fargo, N. D. 

—Dr. N. H. Chaney, former superintendent 
of schools of Youngstown, O., has brought suit 
in the Common Pleas Court to collect $2,450 
from the Youngstown board of education. The 
amount is alleged to be the balance due for 
making a school survey last September. The 
survey which was accepted on July 11th of this 
year was by agreement to be undertaken by 
Dr. Chaney at a cost of $8,700, and the board up 
to date had failed to pay the balance. 

—Mr. George M. McCommon of Jefferson, 0., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Shadyside, to succeed Prof. Denbrook. 

—Mr. O. K. Probasco of Washington C. H., O., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Wilmington, to succeed E. P. West, resigned. 

—Mr. Raymond Baker of Coos Bay, Ore., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Brownsville, to succeed Prof. Weber. 

Mr. Lawrence G. Nourse has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Nahant, Mass. Mr. 
Nourse is a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
has completed a graduate course at the Harvard 
Summer School. 

—Mr. G. E. Everett of Mayslick, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lakeland, 
Fla. 

—Supt. C. E. Githens of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
been given a salary of $5,000 for the ensuing 
year. 


—Mr. Wm. C. Webster has been elected super- 
intendent of schools for the district including 
the towns of Farmington, New Vineyard ana 
Temple, Me. 

—Supt. J. H. Bailey of Coventry, R. I., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

—Mr. J. E. Roberts of Fond du Lac, Wis., nas 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Stoughton, to succeed C. J. Anderson, resigned. 

—Mr. A. O. Christianson has been elected 
superintendent of schools for the three towns of 
Randolph, Holbrook and Avon, Mass. Mr. 
Christianson succeeds J. J. Quin, resigned. 

—Mr. A. H. Douglass, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Logansport, Ind., has been electea 
to the superintendency at Butte, Mont., at a 
salary of $6,000 per annum. Mr. Douglass has 
recently received the bachelor of arts degree 
from Indiana University. 

—Mr. R. D. Shaffer of Williamsport, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Dun- 
kirk. He succeeds H. L. Dixon. 

—Mr. Nahum Leonard of Keene, N. H., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North 
Andover, Mass., to succeed D. P. Dame. 

—Mr. Albert S. Cole has been elected superin 
tendent of schools of the towns of Grafton and 
Upton, Mass. 

—Mr. C. K. Hayes of New London, Ia., nas 
been elected superintendent of schools at West 
Branch. 

—Mr. A. J. Renkes, of Charlotte, la. has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lacon, 
Ill., at a salary of $2,000. 

—Mr. Ivan M. Gibbs of Coopersville, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Saugatuck. 

Mr. Guy D. Kuyper has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Washburn, Wis. 

Mr. P. W. Horn, superintendent of schools at 
Houston, Tex., has announced his resignation, 
effective September first. Mr. Horn has been 
offered the position of superintendent of the 
American School at Mexico City, Mexico. Mr. 
Horn has been superintendent at Houston since 
June, 1904, and he goes to his new position with 
the belief that he can be of great service in es 
tablishing a better understanding between the 


United States and Mexico. 

Former Supt. A. P. Johnson of Urbana, IIl., 
and his successor, William Harris, on July 29th 
were guests at a reception given by the Urbana 
Association of Commerce. The affair took the 
form of a get-together picnic in the park and 
lunch was served at 6:30 P. M. 

Mr. R. L. West, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Needham, Mass., has been elected as 
assistant superintendent at Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Asher H. Jacoby has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Elmira, N. Y., to enter 
the publishing business in Philadelphia. 

Mr. E. L. Clark of Orwell, Vt., has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the Rich- 
ond district, succeeding H. S. Read. 

Principal Frank F. Murdock of the State 
Normai School, North Adams, Mass., has re- 
signed after a service of 24 vears. Mr. Murdock 
has retired from educational work to take charge 
of his farm in Great Barrington. 

-~Mr. John J. Maddox, formerly acting super 
intendent at St. Louis, Mo., has been elected to 
the office of superintendent of schools, which 
has been vacant for some months. 


Mr. Maddox was born in Kentucky and re- 
ceived his early education in that state. He 
prepared for the teaching profession at the 
National Normal College at Lebanon, O. Mr. 
Maddox was graduated from Yale University 
and holds a degree from Columbia University. 


Mr. Maddox came to St. Louis as principal of 
the Blow School which he held for five years. 
Later he was transferred to the Wyman School 
and in September, 1920, was promoted to the 
principalship of the Grover Cleveland High 
School. In February, 1921 he was appointed 
acting superintendent to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of John W. Withers. 


St. Louis, Mo. The position of assistant to 
the superintendent has been created with the 
appointment of Mr. Philo Stevenson. 


Supt. John W. Casto of the United Township 
High School, East Moline, Ill., has entered upon 
his fourth year of service. This is one of the 
most progressive districts in Illinois 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Books That Secure Results 








Dole’s Economics for 
Upper Grades 


for New Americans 


Hart’s Junior High School Mathematics 


Book I of this Series now ready. 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 
O’Toole’s Practical English 
Everyday Inglish and lessons in Americanization. 


Kendall’s Fourth Reader 


A new book in this attractive series 


Sandwick’s Junior High School English 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 








Boston New York 


Chicago 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


AND 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
POLICY 


By Arnold Gesell 
Professor of Child Hygiene and Director of the 
Psycho-Clinie at Yale University. 


The subject is treated in such a manner 
that any school board official, teacher, 
administrator or citizen can get a com- 
prehensive glimpse of the problem with- 
out undue distraction by details. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 


Obtainable at book stores or direct from 
the publisher 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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WORTH-WHILE TEXT BOOKS 


We want you to know them—then you make the decision! 


The New Barnes Readers 


Primer, Books One, Two and 
Three ready. They give special 
attention to the development of 
SILENT READING 


The Ideal Spellers (Revised 
1921) 


1. A word list scientifically 
selected and graded. 2. A peda 
gogical system of dictation exer- 
cises and reviews. 


Midway Readers 


A Series of Story Readers for 
the development of SILENT 
READING in the intermediate 
grades. Book One, fourth grade. 
Book Two, fifth grade. Book 
Three, sixth grade. 


The Assembly Song Book 
Series 
1. The JUNIOR Assembly 
Song Book 
For Grades Four to Six 
2. The ASSEMBLY Song 
bovuok 
For Grades Seven to Nine 
3. The HIGH SCHOOL As- 
sembly Song Book for High 
Schools and Normal Schools. 


Industrial Art Text Books 
1. A series of Text Books for 
Children. 
2. A Graded Course in Art as 
related to Industry. 


Rural School Song Book 


A ONE-BOOK music course 
for rural and village schools. 


Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


30 Irving Place, New York 











PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 


By Henry Carr Pearson 
and Henry Suzzallo 


ONE VOLUME COMPLETE 
For Grades Two to Eight 

TWO BOOK EDITION 
Part One, For Grades Two to Four 
Part Two, For Grades Five to Eight 





THREE BOOK EDITION 


Lower Grades, for Grades Two to 
Four 


Middle Grades, For Grades Five and 
Six 
Higher Grades, For Grades Seven to 


Nine 
- meetaonsor AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
a 330 EAST 22ND STREET 
Atlanta 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


of large city systems and of county or rural 
systems unite with primary supervisors and 
grade teachers in extolling the wonderful 
achievements of the 


Aldine Reading Method 


Strong and convincing as are the thousands 
of endorsements of the Method, a classroom 
demonstration must of necessity be more 
satisfying to the teacher of reading, and an 
invitation is accordingly extended to super- 
intendents and others who may be interested 
to send for specimen copies of the 
Aldine Readers and Cards 
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NEWSON © COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Why did a Superintendent say recently: 


‘“WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is as deserving of an annual 
salary as the teacher’’? 





this foundation book in the school-room 
Because performs actual SERVICE. Successful 
teachers well know the help this “SUPREME AU- 
THORITY” is in history, geography, language, and 
civic classes, not to mention its necessity in work on syn- 
onyms, pronunciation, new words, etc. It is a universal 
question answerer, equivalent in type matter to a 15-vol- 
ume encyclopedia. 





400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds of 
New Words; 30,000 Geographical Subjects; 12,000 
Biographical Entries; 6,000 Illustrations and 2,700 
Pages. 


Why not suggest to your superintendent that a copy of 
the New International be supplied for your school? 


Write for Specimen Pages of Regular and India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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School 
Architecture 


John J. Donovan and others 
Folio. 724 pages. Price $20.00 


| 


CUOUCPEEEEOOEEREEODEEEEOROERGDESEEGOTEEGOOH ERED 


This book should appeal to every board of 
education that has to concern itself with the 
building problem. 


Hundreds of photographic views and archi- 
tects’ drawings of school buildings or special 
features fill this book. But it is not only in its 
pictures and its drawings that its value lies. 
The authors have taken into consideration the 
rapidly changing organization of schools and 
the application of school architecture to modern 
school development. 


Every problem that confronts the board of 
education in its building program from the se- 
lection of sites and grounds to the installation 
of illuminating and ventilating systems is dis- 


cussed, explained and exemplified. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


‘ aa ghee of the mae - of the earth is inhabitable? 
a ow wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown. 
marketed, and used? ‘i " iain 

3 How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

4. Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

5. Why some products are more valuable than others? 

ti. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle. 


hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufacture e pro- 
duced by United States hunts 

How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? low 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? , 


8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in ; 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairieAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E.17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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How can Penmanship be Improved most Effectively? 





The graph below shows that in every grade, from low fourth to high eighth, the pupils who used Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Hand- 


writing made greater percentages of gain during the school year than those who studied penmanship by the old method 


fourth was as much as 380% greater. 


The gain in high 


There is much experimental evidence to prove that with the use of Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwriting children show the great- 


est improvement in both rate and quality of writing. 


work. 


manship, in any school, by any teacher, and the children enjoy using them. 


COURTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE TESTS IN 
HANDWRITING 


A two-reel motion picture film, entitled 
“Democracy in Education,’ shows these 
tests in use in the Detroit schools. The film 
may be borrowed from World Book Com 
pany for use in schools or at conventions. 


Bulletin No. 1 which describes the test will 
be sent tree upon request. 

Student’s Daily Lesson Book. 10 cents 
net. 

Student’s Daily Record Card. 
net. 

Teacher’s Manual. 25 cents net. 
Class Record. 5 cents net. 

Measuring Scale (Ayres). 10 cents net. 
Specimen Set. 


3 cents 


50 cents postpaid. 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests in 
Arithmetic. Specimen Set, $1.50. 
Haggerty Intelligence Examination. 


Specimen Set, 65 cents. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Continued from Page 108 

Mrs. ©. B. Allen has been named as a mem 
ber of the State Board of Education of Tennesee, 
to succeed Mrs. Neil Wright 

Supt. W. C. Lawson of Bryan, Tex., has an 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the school year. 

Mr. Carl Lindeman, of Mt 
been elected 
Fontanelle 

Supt. C. J. Ramsey of Marion, Ill, has been 
reeelected, at a salary of $3,000. 

Supt. H. J 
has been 
year. 

Mr. M. R. Keyworth of East Jordan, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Hastings, succeeding C. E. Ehle. 


Vernon, lIa., has 
superintendent of schools at 


Beckemeyer of 
reelected, at a 


Hillsboro, Ill., 
salary of $3,000 per 


MR. BENTLEY ELECTED. 
Jerome H. Bentley, superintendent of 


schools at Richmond, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of Duluth, Minn. schools at a 
salary of $7,500. He succeeds Dr. R. A. Kent, 


who has been appointed dean of the college of 
education of the University of Kansas. 


Mr. Bentley is 40 years of age. Before being 


advanced to the superintendency of the Rich- 
mond schools, he was principal of the high 
schoo] there. Mr. Bentley is known as a fine 


educator and business administrator, and it was 
this combination that caused the committee on 
education to select him from a large number of 
candidates. The table recently published in the 
ScnHoo. BoArp JOURNAL on superintendents’ 
salaries served as an aid to the board of educa- 
tion in determining the salary to be paid. 

Supt. Bentley is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and has received fine recommendations 
from noted educators throughout the country. 
He has taught school in Louisville and was prin- 
cipal of the high school in Henderson, Ky. 


The question of whether a Duluth or outside 
man should be selected superintendent arose. 
The Duluth Retail Merchants Association passed 
a resolution favoring a Duluth man for the 
position. In this connection the Duluth Even- 
ing Herald had this comment to make: 
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The proof of effective drill 


World Book Company 


“Everybody, naturally, would be glad if a 
local man could be chosen. The trouble with 
that is that the field is very limited, and that 
the men who might be considered excellent edu- 
cators though they are, are likely to be handi- 
capped by too specialized training. School 
superintending is an educational field of its 
own, requiring its own special training and ex- 
perience. 


The superintendent of a school system such 
as Duluth’s must be not only an educator with 
right and broad educational ideals, but he must 
be a good deal of a business man too. A man 
with experience in governing a school system and 
with special training in that line can save his 
salary many times over if he has business judg- 
ment as well as educational qualifications. He 
will preside over an an institution that is spend- 
ing more than a million and a half dollars a 
year.” 


STATE SCHOOL LIGHTING CODE. 


In the belief that it is just as important to 
safeguard the eyesight of school children as it is 
to protect the eyesight of adults in industry, the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin in the fall 
of 1920, appointed an advisory committee to 
study and to report upon uniform lighting 
standards for the schools of the state. The com- 
mittee which was composed of twelve members 
is as follows: 


Mr. Hans W. Schmidt, State Education De- 
partment, Madison; Mr. John Callahan, Super- 
intendent of Schools-Elect, Madison; Mr. William 
Kittle, State Board of Normal Regents, Madi- 
son; Mr. Thomas Lloyd Jones, Professor of Edu- 


cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Mr. 
M. A. Bussewitz, State Teachers’ Association, 


Milwaukee; Mr. L. D. Roberts, County Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Shawano; Mr. Philip Kolb, 


City Superintendents’ Association, Wauwatosa. 
Mr. Wm. C. Bruce, Editor, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee; Mr. F. A. Vaughn, 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Milwaukee; 


Mr. G. J. DeGelleke, American Institute of Arch- 
itects, Milwaukee; Dr. Nelson M. Black, Eye 
Physician, Milwaukee; Mr. J..A. Hoeveler, Elec- 
trical Engineer, Madison. 


These tests teach the trick of writing so that the ability developed transfers to regular 
They provide not only drill material but also research and supervisory tests at small cost 


They can be used with any system of pen- 


STANDARD TESTS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 
Haggerty Reading Examination. 
cimen Set, 50 cents. 
Handschin Modern Language Tests. 
Specimen Set, 20 cents. 
Henmon French Tests. 
10 cents. 
Henmon Latin Tests. 
10 cents. 


Spe- 


Specimen Set, 
Specimen Set, 


Hudelson English Composition Scale. 
Price 60 cents. 
National Intelligence 
Specimen Set, 50 cents. 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale. 
men Set, 75 cents. 


Examination. 
Speci- 


Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
Specimen Set, 15 cents. 


Wilkins Prognosis 


Test in Modern 
Languages. 


Specimen Set, 10 cents. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


The code which has been presented to the 
Industrial Commission for approval, sets forth 
the minimum requirements for natural and arti- 
ficial lighting, in both public and private schools, 
and provides that the standard shall apply to 
both existing and new construction. 

The code is divided into three sections and 
takes up such problems as daylight require 
ments in classrooms, windows, visible sky angle, 
window shades, finish of walls and ceilings, re- 
quirements for artificial lighting, shading of 
lamps, overhead lighting, distribution of light, 
diffusion, exit and emergency lighting, and main- 
tenance. 

It is provided that both natural and artificial 
lighting .facilities shall be maintained in such 
a manner as to insure illumination, in accord 
ance with the standard set forth in the code, at 
all times during the use of the various rooms. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the New York City board of superintena- 
ents was observed during the week of July 11th. 
The first meeting of that body was held on July 
1, 1896. Supt. Gustave Straubenmuller and Supt. 
C. E, Meleney were the only men present at the 
July meeting who attended the initial session a 
quarter of a century ago and who had been in 
office since that time. 

New York, N. Y. In addition to increased 
costs, the board is also faced with a large increase 
in high schoo! enrollment. Upon the basis of the 
June enrollment, it is estimated that 83,849 boys 
and girls will be enrolled in the high schools of 
the metropolis this fall. The new enrollment 
presents another problem for the school author- 
ities since the accommodations are already. in- 
adequate and it takes two years to build schools 
of the type common to the city. 

The growth of the high schools is attributed in 
part to the present unemployment and to the fact 
that employers are refusing to employ elemen- 
tary pupils, preferring to wait for the high school 
graduates. The new continuation law alsc has 
an effect in that it requires young people at work, 
but without high school education, to return for 
four hours’ instruction a week in continuation 
classes. 
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| The Best Writing Materials | ippincott’ 
g : Lippincott’s : 
| Palmer Method writing paper, pens, penholders, ink = = 
. . = * — | 
| and pencils are selected by penmanship experts and manu- = Professional Books = 
} factured under their supervision. = = 
| Why waste time with of our white practice = For = 
i} poor materials when QL btrY + pak ls is the stamp = CITY READING CIRCLES. = 
good Palmer Method of good paper. Look = = 
| Supplies can be had at‘ £ 8@ __ for the watermark. 2 THE PROJECT AND THE CURRICULUM—Wells. z 
i the same price or less? TAR#E gb he) Illustrated catalog = A thousand copies ordered for St. Louis Teachers. A = 
I je ; ; = ; I ; : te = 
, 5 Lert and wholesale pricelist = complete Project Scheme for six grades. Thoroughly tested = 
The Palmer Method ai will be sent on request, = $2.00 = 
Trademark is water- Vi. th ; { also samples of papers = = 
] marked into every sheet and pens. = PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES—Kracko- =] 
= wizer. = 
PALMER METHOD PRACTICE PAPERS = _Bridges the gap between the Kindergarten and Primary = 
= Grades <A thousand copies ordered for St. Louis schools = 
| REGULAR—8x10% inches. The best | TABLET No. 1—The Best in the world. | = $1.40 = 
obtainable practice paper. Contains Palmer Method “Regular” = ; ; = 
SCHOOL 8x10¥4 inches. | Same as Rex. a ee ee BRIGHTNESS AND DULLNESS IN CHILDREN— = 
2 it inish, , = => 
ar ta yas a - ~ - anes gt Canary ape, 6x9 — | = Woodrow. = 
CHICAGO—7x8% inches. Convenient ge ay Faper, 85 0% | = Used by many cities for Teachers’ Reading Circle work = 
size for third and fourth grades. ame ie Bidie® Giches. Seeitent = Adopted by Ohio. Very definite and practical. $1.40. s 
SCHOOL SPECIAL —7x8% inches. paper, low in price. = P ; : s . ' P = 
Same as Chicago, but lighter in | THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, mar- = A guide to the choice of what is best in education. $2.50. = 
weight. ginal red line. = 7 = 
| PRIMARY—6x9 inches. For the pri- | PALMER METHOD INK POWDER = HOW TO USE YOUR MIND—Kitson. = 
| mary grades, also notes and compo- | Used in The A. N. Palmer Com- = Especially adapted for High School teachers. Prepares = 
| por vill pany’s offices and Palmer Method = = 
! Summer Schools. Better and more = students for changing methods of study in College *k. = 
} CANARY—Two sizes—6x9 inches and | — economical than fluid ink. No waste. = $1.50 aie ch | ee 2 
8x10% inches. Excellent finish for Does not corrode pens. = pt.JU. = 
pen or pencil. | PALMER’S CROWBLACK INK—Two 2 2 
| COMBINATION BOOK — Penmanship | ounce bottles, persistently jet black. = THE RECITATION—Hamilton. = 
| Results, Spelling and Composition. For examinations. = A classic among professional books. Sound in theory = 
PALMER METHOD PENS—known the world over for their fine writing qualities. = and practical in application; simple, concise and helpful = 
A style for every use in the school room. = $1.40. ~ 
PALMER METHOD PENHOLDER No. 2-—-Hard wood with metal core. Finest = | 
school penholder made. Low in price. = J B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY = 
= PUBLISHERS = 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY = , = 
= Philadelphia, Chicago = 
30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Avenue 508 Pittock Building = E. Washington fu = 
| NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND. OREGON = - Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. = 
‘= SHuMNNNNNNNUUNNNNNOOUUUNUNNQN0OOOUOUUOOOANAOOOOOUOOAAEOOOUUAUSNOOOEOOUUUOOOOOOOO OAL ON ARONA OOAGOOOUOULEOONONOODEEOUDUOAOOOOQUASOGUOUOONONOOOUUOOULOLOOOOUUOOOOOOUUHDGs 











School Architecture. 


John J. Donovan and Others. Cloth, large 
quarto, 724 pages, illustrated. Price, $20. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


School architecture in the United States has 
experienced a development during the past gen- 
eration that is equalled in only one other class 
of institutional buildings—hospitals. True it is 
that every type of building has been revolution- 
ized in some part. None, however, has been 
affected by so many new uses and new purposes 
and none has grown so much from a very simple 
unit or series of units to so complicated a whole 
with such diverse types of rooms or such neces- 
sary, close circulation. 


The growth of school architecture has paral- 
lelled the growth of education, the ever increas- 
ing diversity of educational function of the 
schools and the constantly increasing complica- 
tions of organization and administration. The 
improvement in designing and planning school- 
houses has been the work of a comparatively 
small number of architects who have specialized 
in school work, and, sporadically also, it is due 
in part to many high class architects of general 
practice, who have “done” a schoolhouse at long 
intervals and have contributed some worthwhile 
innovations derived from observation and from 
successful experience in other fields. Funda- 
mentally, however, the progress is also due to 
the schoolmen, particularly those in the large 
cities and those connected with the state depart- 
ments of education who have taken the initiative 
in setting up new educational standards from 
year to year and who have compelled the recog- 
nition of these standards as the basis of planning 
school buildings. It is the recognition of this 





fact which gives the present book its chief merit 
and makes it the first really satisfactory and 
comprehensive work on American School Archi- 
tecture. 


The literature on schoolhouse planning has 
been curiously meager and scattered. A school 
periodical, or two, has taken up the subject and 
the architectural press has given it intermittent, 
but not always intelligent, attention. A few 
public documents have appeared, but books hava 
been few and rudimentary only. The present 
monumental work is a real picture of present- 
day practice in schoolhouse planning and a re- 
liable guide to the best work in the large and 
medium size cities. 

It is not to be expected that so comprehensive 
a book should be the work of one man. It is the 
product and it reflects the experience of some 
sixteen specialists in education, architecture and 
engineering—all guided by the leadership of a 
veritable dynamo of energy and enthusiasm, John 
J. Donovan. 

The book bases its entire discussion on the 
thesis that the school is a “new, throbbing 
spirited institution” and proceeds to describe in 
word and picture the latest practice in organiza- 
tion of schools and school departments and the 
newest, completest and best practice in arrang- 
ing and equipping schools and their departments. 
The first ten chapters take up the general prob- 
lems of the organization, administration and 
hygiene of schools in their relation to the design, 
planning and construction of buildings. Atten- 
tion is also given in separate chapters to sites, 
landscaping and costs. 

The second section of the book, including chap- 
ters eleven to twenty-four inclusive, takes up the 
specific departments of the school building from 
the administrative offices and the classrooms, 
through al] the special types of shops, labora- 
tories and work rooms, to the kitchen and cafe- 
teria. 

The four final chapters take up the mechanical 
and sanitary arrangements and installations and 
close most appropriately with a discussion of 
school planning standards, prepared by Mr. 
Frank Irving Cooper. 

Every chapter is very fully illustrated and to 


the wealth of cuts in the text is added a section 
of more than a hundred pages of exteriors and 
plans of late buildings. 

The book emphasizes very strongly city schools 
and city problems. In fact there is no reference 
whatever to the one-, two- and three-room types 
of rural schools or to the new developments in 
consolidated schools. Similarly there is a neg- 
lect of the small school in the small town where 
considerable ingenuity must be exercised by the 
architect in planning shops, laboratories and 
auditoriums for continuous multiple use. The 
omission of these types of schools does not de- 
tract from the usefulness of the book as a whole. 
It rather suggests that there is here another, 
large subject which should be treated in a com- 
prehensive volume. 

The one fault in the book is the tendency of 
some of the collaborators to overstate their case 
and to put forth theories and doctrines which 
belong to the ephemereal novelties of the day 
and which will pass like the fashions of yester- 
year. The work of the chief author is marked by 
enthusiasm and is best in the practical descrip- 
tions of actual practice in the experience of 
himself and other architects. His chapters on 
the classroom is classic in its explanation of 
arrangement for seating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion. His discussion of corridors, stairs and 
exits conveys a real understanding of the prob- 
lem of circulation for administration and safety. 
The chapter on assembly halls sets forth prin- 
ciples of arrangement that have never been stated 
before in print. The chapter of Mr. Howard 
Gilkey on landscaping is exceptionally practical, 
as well as strong from the artistic standpoint. 
Mr. J. C. Wright’s chapter on buildings and 
equipment for vocational schools is the latest 
word on that puzzling topic, but is somewhat 
more ideal and expensive in its recommendations 
than the average community can afford. Mr. 
Reed’s chapters on ventilation avoid mooted 
questions and stick to the solid ground of proved 
types of apparatus and effective installations. 

A book like the present is a labor of love and 
of devotion for a man’s profession and for his 
hife’s work. It is an undertaking that involves 
much time and labor and even the expenditure 


(Concluded on Page 115) 
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SUPREMACY BY SUPERIORITY 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 


HERE is always room at the top,” is the old and true 

adage. Lut in the ladder that leads to attainment the 
perspective is reversed, and the rungs become farther apart 
as the top is reached. The poorly equipped will reach no 
higher than the level of their attainments, and so it is with 
shorthand writers and shorthand systems. The writer who 
chooses a poor system is far from the winner when the race 
is over. 





66 


po. BA 

S75 =} 
OF THE OFFICIAL SHORT- OF THE UNITED STATES 
HAND COURT REPORTERS GOVERNMENT SHORT- 
OF THE UNITED STATES HAND CLERKS 


91.4 per cent write Pitmanic 77.3 per cent write Pitmanic 





Shorthand. Shorthand. 
8.6 per cent other systems 22.7 per cent other systems. 
(See the latest roster of the (See Report of the Commis 
National Shorthand Reporters’ sioner of Education for 1913 
Association as published in “Pro the most recent official statistics 


ceedings” for 1920.) on this subject.) 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” Pitman’s Shorthand is universal 
It has been exclusively used in Congress—the Senate and House of 


Representatives—for over fifty years, and is still there for good rea- 
sons. 


Write for information about our free 
correspondence course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN ©, SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 


so train children in the fundamentals of arith- 
metic that they can never forget them. And 
it is not done after the manner of the hickory 
stick—arithmetic is made inviting and attrac- 
tive through the use of original material and 
problems which emphasize an everyday need 


and use of arithmetic. 


All that was good in the older methods of 
teaching of arithmetic—with all that is best in 
the new, the Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics set 


the standard. 


Two-Book Series 


Primary Book Advanced Book 


Three-Book Series 


Book One Book Two 


Book Three 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 











Fresh from the Press 


Effective Expression 


A textbook on Composition and Rhetoric 
for.the four years of High School 
and the first year of College 


By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 


Assistant Principal and former head of the 
Department of English, Lafayette High 
School, Buffalo, New York. 








New and outstanding features: 





1. One of the most complete 
ever published. 


texts of its kind 


2. The thirteen chapters cover everything vital 

from “The Getting Ready to Write” process to 

“Literature—The I inished Product.” 

Unusual emphasis is placed on oral expression. 

\Vorkable exercises after each chapter. 

list of approved markings to help teachers in 

correcting compositions. 

6. No side stepping of difficult and moot ques- 
tions—all are treated from a sane and sensible 
viewpoint. 
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\ highly inspirational note running through 

the enti » book. 

532 pages, attractively bound in cloth 
list price $1.60 
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Maps 
Globes 


| TYAN . Charts 
Better Ma 








Atlases 





Political Geography Blackboard Maps 
Ten Series, consisting of 136 different Two Series, consisting of 24 maps, 
maps, varying from the cheapest that Blackboard Maps of various states, 
are good to the best that are made. Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, ete. 
Physical Geography Miscellaneous Maps 


, Rainfall, V: tion, Geological, - 
Five Series, consisting of 82 different ~ oy a 


cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 

maps. City Plans, mane of all ne ery . 

° Writ i ECIA 
Commercial Geography MAP NEEDS 


THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL i 

GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED Physiology and Anatomy 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 
mercial and Library Maps of the FROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 
world. LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 


bs ; Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
United States History ology, two series, 21 charts. 


Sanford American History Series, Botany 
82 maps (a new Map now ready). Jenn, Meds ad Geet Gate 
Mediaeval and Modern 47 charts. 


Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 


History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. 
Johnston European History Series, Zoolog 
26 maps. Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
. ° 35 charts. 
English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
Johnston a 9 as Series, Astronomy 
; s Johnston Series, 4 charts. 
Ancient History Globes 
Johnston — History Series. Five Sizes, in al! mountings. Stand. 
maps. Suspension and _ Library. Celestial 
Outline Maps Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 
Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. Atlases 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), Political 


. Historical, Commercial. Serip- 
70 maps. tural, Astronomical, ete. 


Send for free literature describing any 
item in which you may be interested. 


A, * NYSTROM & Co. PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 


AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
Member National School Supply Association 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
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You Receive 
Full Value 


When You 
Buy 


LAGS 





MADE OF 
All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 








Common Sense 
Inkwells 


with large opening for pen. Ex- 
perience has proved that no ink- 
well is perfectly air tight except 
one with a cork. Made in three 
sizes to fit holes 11%, 134, 17%- 
inch. We furnish corks with 
Hard Rubber Caps, Plain Corks 
or Rubber Corks. 


All Orders Filled Promptly on these Inkwells. 


Self Closing Inkwells 





A perfect inkwell for school 
desks. Made of glass with a 
nickel zinc top. Always closed 
and practically air tight and 
dust proof. 


Write for Circular, Prices, and Samples. 





SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


713 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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U.S. INKWELLS 


are equipped with a metal 
sliding top, which keeps 
the ink air-tight and dust- 
proof at all times and pre- 
vents evaporation. The 
metal top is permanently 
attached to the glass and 
slides freely and noise- 
lessly. There are no 
hinges to break or corks 
to lose. 





Pat. Dec. 12, ’05 Pat. Jan. 19, ‘06 


Let us send you a U. S. 
Inkwell for examina- 


tion. We want you to 
see the mechanical 
construction of the 
U. S. Inkwell and to 
learn why it’ meets 
with Universal ap- 
proval. 
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Pat. Nov. 14, ’11. 
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. U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 
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Price is an important 


TEUELUTUAY ALITTLE 


consideration in the 
purchase of window 
shades for the school 
room—but price must 
always be measured in 
terms of value. More 
important than price is 
the quality and the 
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value which the price 


buys 


The DURA DOU- 
BLE ROLL CANVAS 
SHADE gives years of 
satisfying service and is 





therefore the cheapest 


in the end 





WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


MANUFACTURERS 
230 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


For your convenience Dura Double Roll Canvas Shades and information re- 
garding same may be obtained from any of the teading School Supply Jobbers 
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{xtra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 


Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which _ stops against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 


Device which locks the wood 


parts to the metal standards. 


and Rattan Furniture for the 
516-520 W. 34th St > 
New York, N. Y. 
113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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ywood Wakehield 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Patented July 1, 1916 


Descriptive Catalcg cf Heywood-Wakefield Schoo! furniture on request. 


Heywood - Wakefield Company 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
Rest 
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(Concluded from Page 112) 
of money. The returns in a financial way do 
not cover the service rendered if they amount 
to anything at all. The real reward must come 
in knowledge of a great service rendered. Cer 
tainly every board, superintendent 


school and 


architect who read this work will be vastly in 
fluenced for better school planning and con 
struction of schoolhouses and every new build 
ing so erected will be a tribute to the chief 


author. 
Oral and Written English. 

By Milton C, Potter, H. Jeschke, and Harry O. 
Gillett. Cloth, 274 pages, illustrated. Ginn and 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago 

The authors, in the preparation of this book, 
aim to stimulate better speech in the third and 
fourth grades. They proceed upon the thought 
that children should speak as spontaneously in 
the schoolroom as they do on the playground 

In reaching their purpose they deal with child 
life and “the heroic aspects of mature life,” em 
ploying situations and actions that are certain to 
enlist the interest of the child mind. The fairy 
land, animal life, games and dramatization are 
all attractively employed with the one definite 
purpose of improving oral and written English. 

The book is attractively and serviceably illus 
trated with outline pen drawings. 

The Elements of High School Mathematics. 

By John B. Hamilton and Herbert E. Buch 
anan. Cloth, 297 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago, New York. 

The authors have aimed to bring their book 
in the evolution of the mathematics textbook a 
few notches nearer to the mark of serviceability 
It provides a two-fold adaptation of material, 
“first to individual needs; second the community 
need,” and complies with the conclusions reached 


by national educational bodies devoted to the 


study of mathematics as applied to the high 
schools. 
The textbook gives the first year high school 


student ample material for review, and develops 
accuracy and speed as facility and permanence 
of grasp. A number of the chapters deal with 
grade arithmetic with a view of serving as a 
basis for advanced work. The exercises are well 
chosen The book is. divided in units, dealing 
separately with arithmetic, mensurational geom 
etry and elementary algebra 


Farm Blacksmithing. 
By John F. Friese. 


Cloth, 92 pages, illustrated. 
Price $1.25 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill 


Without preface or preliminary the author pro- 


ceeds to show the student how to handle tools in 
a farm blacksmith shop and through the process 
of blacksmithing He teaches the farm lad how 
to make the various simple yet necessary de- 
vices employed in farm operations and how to 
repair tools and machinery 

The text is held down to a direct and practical 
presentation of the subject and is liberally sup 
plied with illustrations. 

The Development of Language. 

By Harry Fletcher 
Carr. Cloth, 215 pages. 
Chicago and New York. 

Here is an 
dresses 


Scott and Wilbert Lester 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 


interesting book. While it ad 
itself to teachers and pupils, and makes 
its appearance in the form of a school textbook, 
it may well address itself to a larger constitu 
ency. It tells the story of human speech, from 
the sign language to world languages, from 
pantomime to international forms of expression, 
from roots and derivations to fashions and mod 
ern forms of expression 

While the origin of language and 
vocabulary is dealt with in a lucid yet compact 
manner, the and families of languages 
come in for adequate attention. The composit 
character, too, of the English which, while 
primarily Germanic, yet has experienced the ad 
mixture of Latin and Celtic words, is adequately 
treated. 

As already stated, the book is instructive and 
may well be entitled to profitable reading out 
side of the classroom. 

A School History of the United States. 

By Nathaniel W. Stephenson and Martha T 
Stephenson. Cloth, 544, xiv pages Illustrated 
Price $1.60. Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. 

Thoroughly established methods of teaching 
American history in the grades have guided the 
authors in the preparation of this interestingly 
written and well illustrated volume. The 
European backgrounds of the earlier, as well as 
the very latest, events in our story are carefully 
developed to give perspectiv: Phe cvents them 
narrated simply and forcefully and 


growth of 


classes 


selves art 
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results as 


well as underlying motives are dis- 
cussed. 


The treatment is in no part of the book 
beyond the capacities of children in the upper 
grades and the junior high school. Quite in- 
teresting is the emphasis placed in each period 
on the work and influence of women from the 
earliest days to the recent suffrage days. 

The several chapters are 
adequate aids to study and with very ample 
problems and review questions. The latter have 
been especially studied to develop orderly think- 
ing on the facts, problems, achievements and 


tendencies of several periods, rather than upon 
dates and names. 


supplemented with 


The final chapters are a masterly summary of 
present day conditions and problems and reflect 
splendidly a body of knowledge, which every 


child should have, on the United States as our 
country. 


The illustrations and the typography are of the 
usual Athenaeum Press standard, which means 
the very best in American school book making. 


The Garden of the Soul. 


In Pitman’s Shorthand. Cloth, 202 


pages. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 


This is a shorthand version of a popular Eng 
lish prayer book compiled by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Bishops of Eng- 
land. It affords an entirely new type of litera- 
ture for the student of shorthand. 


The Herford Aesop. 


By Oliver Herford 


Cloth, 90 pages, illustrated. 
Price 52 cents. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

What man or woman has not carried with him 
into the troubles, problems and dangers of life 
the valuable lessons of common sense and 
prudence imbibed unconsciously in reading of 


quaint misfortunes of the characters in Aesop's 
fables. 


In the present book Mr. Herford has rendered 
fifty familiar fables in happy modern verse and 
has illustrated each with charming, original 
wash drawings. 

The book, we think, will become a classic edi- 
tion of a classic 
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The standardized cover of series shows the flaming 
urn-shaped lamp of knowledge, with the inscription “Let 
there be light.” All illuminated in attractive and artistic 


colorings. The title is the popular abbreviation of the “Co- 
learning. 


Co 


institutions of 


the J. C. 


Educational” plan of so many 


Design and title alike originated by Blair 
White Wove Writing. 
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Rid Size - 
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EMANCIPATION OF SCHOOL FORCES. best evidence of the weakness of the present Dr. W. G. Huyett has been reelected secre 
rs . tary of the board at Wernersville, Pa. 
ee es ee a system. With the coming of teacher councils : . ' : 24 
(Concluded from Page 52) ra tei tin : ‘ ad Mr. Edgar J. Hoffman has been reelected 
. " : . . ali¢ ua widaer par i@lpation 1h Shaping schoo sAepProtary p > ‘ P Yay ric 
ing body. If a big man is superintendent the hay ; | secretary of the board at Springfield, Mo. 
is fairl ful but policies, the rank and file must clean house Mr. C. E. Purdy has been elected secretary 
»- i . ‘Tr syste Ss i riy successtu u 7 hl . . 2 . . : : “tek 
CAO" RARPowss SY tem 1 -" ) ee : ) he inert, the incompetent, the visionless, the of the board at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding 
f rity . # > i . nts, like the rest - 2 t- . ’ , T 
the majority of a el age \ 1 visi misfits must be eliminated entirely. We, the — gy leis 9 , 

e are st average nm wit imited yvisiou : . Mr. A. : rtquist has been reelecte reside 
of us, are JU © average Men with - teaching body, must do it and we are the only :' ; ta gn oSgpes eclected president 
s . eee eae sad 4 ' of the board for the next year. 
and limited creative powers. iii tes ated th nan te dea  Menit ol 2 

: , ‘ or agency by Which 1t can be done. Merit alone Mr. C. H. Benson has been elected secretary 
The teachers’ council will provide the vision must determine preferment. of the board at Oelwein, Ia. 


and force which these men lack. The lack of ob + fag 6 pny for nineteen years a 
“s : aay member of the board of education of Philadelphia 
ris -onservatism, petty tyranny, and timuid- : ne Saal 
VEIOE, CORSE ut ew % . DESIGN FOR A STANDARD has been elected unanimously to the presidency, 
ity of superintendents is one of the greatest SCHOOL BUILDING succeeding Simon Gratz. 
handicaps on educational progress. In school: Dr. Frank T. Clark has been elected presi 
designed to train for American ideals and (Concluded from Page 56) dent of the board at Easton, Pa., and Mr. R. E 
a aIe ae . ; . ; Peifer, the present secretary, has been reap- 
democracy we want superintendents, principals tion as much as possible it may sometimes be pointed to ro office ' 
and teachers who think and are free to develop wise to excavate under the whole building and Dr. Abram Simon has been reelected presi- 
their individualities so long as they are in ac- thus provide added rooms for physical training, ent of the board at Washington, D. C. 
cord with our national ideals. We do not want play rooms, shop work and home economics. *. — Mo. The board has reelected Mr. 
, ae ' (Si . . ‘ Chas. P. Mason as secretary and treasurer, and 
a school system based on the military ideal 0 » vwener: ‘construe , ing . - ube * 
y wp «10. Phe general construction of th building Mr. E. M. Brown as supply commissioner. The 
of absolutism. is so designed as to make a structure of pleas terms are for four years, beginning July first. 


William Rowen succeeds Simon Gratz as 
president of the Philadelphia board of education 


“Theirs not to reason why, ing and symmetrical proportion. The squatty 


appearance so common to large one story build 





“Theirs but to do and die. : ‘ : Mr. Gratz served on the board for over fifty 

; ings is very happily obviated. oanee : 

se school boards and superintendents ee a . ‘ — 
Let oo het ho | _ I Mr. F. J. Arthur has been appointed chief 
cease thinking ot themselves as our 0832.3 ane NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. engineer and superintend nt of buildings and 
looking upon our expression of a differing or grounds for the board of education at Grand 


unwelcome opinion as an unkindly act or in- 
subordination. Rather let them think of them- 
selves as our superior officers for the purpose 
of cooperation and making the work of all 
more effective for the public good. 
Larger Freedom Means Larger Responsibility. 
With the coming of larger 
greater freedom of individual 
principals and teachers there must follow as 
the day follows the night, a greater feeling of 
responsibility for the full success of our work 


and 
for 


salaries 
initiative 


and a higher esprit de corps. 


There are many principals and teachers total- 
ly unfit for their work. This very fact is the 


Lewis A. Snider, who recently resigned as 
building adviser for the school board of Indian- 


apolis, and the firm of Snider & Rotz, which 
severed its relations as engineers, were recently 
called before the state examiner for a hearing 


The firm has been charged with re- 
total of $60,000 for school 


of the case. 
ceiving illegally a 
building work. 
The state accounts board, in its report to the 
board of education, declares that fees aggregat- 
ing $47,172 have been paid to the firm and that 


$13,728 have been paid to Mr. Snider for work 
which should have been done by the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds. It is also 


charged that the dual contracts arising through 
employment of Mr. Snider and also the firm, are 
illegal. 


Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Richard H. Horan has been 
countant for the State Board of 
New Hampshire. 

Supt. H. L. Moore of 
nounced his resignation. 

Mr. W. F. Weisand, assistant 
dent of schools at Boise, Ida., has 
as superintendent at Nampa, Ida. 

-Mr. W. B. Woodbury of Farmington, Me., 
has been elected superintendent of schools for 


named ac 
Education of 
Berlin, N. H., has an- 


superinten 


heen elected 


Skowhegan and Madison. 
During the vacation months the school au 
thorities of Boston sanctioned the maintenance 


The bureau was a 
more boys than 


of a boy employment bureau. 
success although there were 
jobs. 
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ELECTROZONE 
' VENTILATION MEANS 
FRESH 
think Mullanphy School, St. Louis, Mo. | : AND 
| INVIGORATING AIR—A HEALTHFUL 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITION IN YOUR 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
TWENTY INSTALLATIONS 
IN SAINT LOUIS SCHOOLS 
Full Particulars Furnished on Request 
THE AIR CONDITIONING & ENG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI Blectrozone All-Steel 
| 
STEEL FLAG POLES 
| Durable and Ornamental 
, | nud tock ts bon a Wate, a eae 


reinforced with concrete and the pole is set in 
a socket which makes it easily removable. 
Poles range from 20 to 60 feet in height (above 
ground ). 


, Re PLAYGROUND | Scientific Control of Light and Air 
5 Maid SWInas The picture tells the story. Glaring light and flapping shades 


make mental concentration impossible, 
maintaining 











increase difficulties of 
discipline and lower the efficiency of the whole class. 
Diffused light, coupled with correct ventilation, provides the right 
conditions for study and greatly helps the morale of the school- 





room, 

: \erolux Ventilating Window Shades are made of heat-resisting 
I linwood splints, beautifully finished and stained in pleasing neu- 
l tral colors 

i 


They'll give you proper light and plenty of fresh 
air—hang straight and last for many years. Their installation 


| \ i] A } j| q aN? 
u 7 ; in vour school this summer will mean a big betterment in your 
/ | “oan” Durable and Safe children’s health and mental alertness. 


: Send for full information. 
:- (his is the ideal apparatus for the school play- 
Y : 


our nearest 


“ain don eround Fight supports of high carbon gal THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
’ j aler , ‘ 








will quote vanized steel tubing, each reinforced with con 2198 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 
d prices, or write crate, make this equip nt absolute ly safe Acrolux Ventilating Porch Shades provide outdoor 
to us for Fold- even under hardest kind of usage. Easily set oF WHR indoor privacy. 
* er “S.” : 
vr up by the janitor 
‘ Factories: West Orange, N. J., and Milwaukee, Wis. EROLU 
u 
- 
: NEWARK STEEL POST CO 
in 


i WEET ORANGE, N. 3 y WINDOW SHADES 
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The Schoolmaster who keeps in close 
touch with his teachers promotes esprit 
de corps. 


Select-O-Phone is an automatic telephone. 

Capacity—Flexible from four to fifty-five stations. 

Special Features. 

Requires no operator. Gives a service of 24 hours. Secret conversation. 


Gives connection in 4 seconds. No cut-offs during conversations. 
Conference of three or more on the same wire—all remaining at their post 
of duty. 

Executive control for special messages of the chief. 

No expensive cable. Simply a three-strand wire connecting a switchboard and 
telephones. 


Catalogue and specifications 





on request. 
j SELECTOPHONE. & 
matic Inter-Departmens S. & 





Made by 


rvji 
Screw Machine Products Sn, Providence RL. Ce 

















Telephone Systems for School- 
houses, Colleges, etc., have 
been our specialty for 
twenty-five years. 














No. 75 


Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. 


S. H. COUCH CO., INC. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Telephone Manufacturers 


170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Send for catalog 1918. 

















Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 















Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 





Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 







Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Bu ilding, 
Detroit, Michigan 





EUREKA CORK-FELT 


| BULLETIN BOARDS 


| AND TACKING SPACES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


STRONGEST SPECIAL 
BULLETIN QUOTA- 
BOARD TIONS 
MADE an 

WILL emu 
NOT 
WARP SCHOOLS 








FRAMED OR UNFRAMED PANELS 


of any size ready to put in: place 


PRICES AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 

















 ] 
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“GLUEY” isa light colored paste 
of super-strength, made from the 


finest ingredients imported from 


Asia, the West Indies, Australia 
and Cuba. For school use, 
GLUEY has no equal. It needs 


no water; is always ready for in 


stant use and good to the last 


drop. 


“GLUEY,” THE PREDOMINANT ADHESIVE FOR SCHOOLS 


Used nationally in Schools with satisfactory results 
THIS EXCELLENT PASTE HAS BEEN SPECIFIED BY 907 BUYERS FOR SCHOOLS 











Mimi 





EFFICIENT 


“GLUEY” is in great demand by 


schools everywhere, because it 
obviates any fuss or muss when 
used by children. It is packed in 
attractive stone gallon jars, self 
sealing glass jars, friction top tin 


cans and pails, and handy tubes. 





When you think of paste say ‘‘GLUEY’’ 


Order “Gluey” and solve 
Your Pasting Problems 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


504-520 Buttles Avenue 


Manufacturers of the largest line of Adhesives in the United States 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ECONOMICAL 


—___ i! __::aaa 
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DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 
(Concluded from Page 33) 
force and 
On the contrary 
the teaching force will have been educated to 
a realization of the necessity of giving more 
careful thought to school policies hereafter, be- 


usual hiatus between the executive 


the teachers would not prevail. 


fore asking some one to put them into practice. 
Then too, there would be for all the added edu- 
cational value derived from trying but failing 
to put into practice their own ideas. Needless 
to say, one or two unsuccessful experiences of 
this kind would engender greater respect on the 
part of teachers for executives upon whom the 
blame is usually placed for short-sighted policies. 

It has been pointed out by students of this 
question that teachers’ councils fully meet the 
demand for administration. 
a claim I want to register the 
strongest kind of a protest since by virtue of 
the fact that no responsibility attends the right 
or privilege of recommending a fundamental 
principle of democracy is thereby violated. It 
is when persons must, and know that they must, 
reap what they sow that they learn to sow care- 
fully. 


democratie school 


Against such 


They never have learned it and never 
will learn it through an arrangement which en- 
courages, in fact, legalizes “passing the buck” 
to the next higher-up. Privilege without penalty 
attached, so to speak, is a principle which is in- 
consistent with human nature and should not be 
encouraged in any form. 
sized too often that while ‘ 
of the principles inherent in democracy, so also 
are duty and obigation.” 


It cannot be empha- 


‘self-direction is one 


[In conclusion I wish to point out that, to my 


mind, democracy in school administration un- 
mistakably signifies experimentation, a princi- 
ple which is undeniably consistent with the fac- 
tors involved in 
education possible. 


which makes 
[s not our error that of con- 
stantly striving to standardize, to routinize pro- 
cedure, something which beyond certain limits 
cannot possibly be done when so many variables 
are involved? I am reminded whenever I meet 
the person who would reduce educational pro- 
cesses to capsule form of the saying, “There’s 
nothing quite so certain as uncertainty.” On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that this 
tendency must be inherent in us or we wouldn’t 
be forever trying to set definite boundaries, to 
get matters settled once and for all time. Here, 
I think, there is necessity for drawing a dis- 
tinction, namely, that when we are dealing with 
large comprehensive measures as, for example, 


any situation 


methods of school administration we may safely 
draw a definite conclusion as to which type of 
government to favor, but when it comes to 
working out the details or methods of procedure 
where man to man relations are involved, hard 
and fast lines are entirely inconsistent with the 
situation. If we do not see this distinction and 
its application to the problem of democracy in 
school administration, we fail, in my judgment, 
to see the most fundamental factor involved; 
and by virtue of that fact we thereby disqualify 
ourselves for entrance into an intelligent con- 
sideration of the whole problem. Until one con- 
ceives of democracy in its application to the 
solution of any particular problem as something 
in process of making rather than completed, as 
a method not of governing or controlling human 
relationships, but of something striving and 
struggling in the interests of human relation- 
ships, he fails to catch its real meaning. 


CARDINAL SCHOOL PESTS. 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


for supremacy. Since then, petitions have been 
circulated to oust the superintendent and his 
English teacher. Other petitions with an equal 
number of signers have been gotten up to retain 
them. The still By the look 
of things the struggle has only begun. 


war continues. 


I would like to invent a denouement of this 
story, and if I did, I promise you it would be 
filled with all kinds of dramatic stuff, and the 
right would prevail. But in this case, at least, 
I am observing a due regard to facts. So I 
can offer you only this glimmer of satisfaction. 
The superintendent and his English teacher are 
still drawing their salaries; the people of Idaho 
Center are daily getting a liberal education in 
modern ways of English, and Mrs. 
Tulliver is taking more interest in life than at 
any time since her husband died. 


teaching 


MENTAL MEASUREMENTS AND THE 
SPECIAL CLASS SYSTEM IN NEW 
LONDON, CONN. 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


of troublesome youngsters who in a_ special 
class, doing work they can do and are inter- 
ested in, no longer play truant and otherwise 
misbehave as they inevitably did in a regular 
classroom where they were misfits. And inci- 
dentally the superintendent of schools profits by 
the plan: his school is one, and known to be 
one, availing itself in a practical way of an im- 
portant and far-reaching modern educational 
development. 
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Properly heated and well-ven- 





tilated school rooms remove the 


| 
| 
| 


cause of much sickness and 


backwardness among the pupils 


4 


Even Heat- Fresh Air 


EEP the Schoolrooms filled with properly 
warmed, fresh, out-door air with 


THE WATERBURY 


Heating and 


Ventilating System 


Its draft carries off the foul and injurious used 
air as thoroughly as fan systems in theaters, res 

taurants and factories — but without the added 
cost. 

UNIFORM HEAT. This distribution of pure 
warm air insures a uniform temperature through 
out the school room—no drafts, no dampness, no 
shivering. It insures the comfortable and health 
ful surroundings that children are entitled to enioy 


FOR BOTH PERMANENT AND PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 

Put in a Waterbury before cold weather comes 

Write today for full information 


THE WATERMAN WATERBURY CO., 


1121 Jackson St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 














FOR HEALTH AND ECONOMY 
THERMOMETERS 


JLDER AND 


HYGROMETERS 


A dependable guide for measuring 
the required standard of tempera- 
ture and moisture in class rooms. 
A properly regulated school room 
means better health, better applica- 
tion to studies, and prevention of 
fuel waste. 

Many domestic science classes are 
users of the Wilder Cooking Ther- 
mometers. Write for our descrip- 
tive booklet “Cook by Known Heat” 





Oven telling about our Candy Making, 
Deep Fat Frying, Oven, Fireless 
a Cooker and Cake Griddle Thermo- 
- meters. 
Hygrometer e 


THE WILDER -PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 


























The Hero 
System 


usage given 
a life time. 


the children 





Laws. 


Write for booklet on heating and 


of heating and ventilating is 
designed and built for rural 
schools exclusively. 


It will withstand the rough 


it and should last 


The Hero 
School 
Heater 


is not a stove—but a special 
type of heating plant which 
circulates warmed fresh air for 


to breathe and re- 


moves the foul air from the 
room. Complies with the State 


ventilating 


HeroFurnaceCompany 


SYCAMORE, ILL. 
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“Oliver Quality” 
Woodworking Machinery 


Over 1,200 Schools use “ Oliver’’ 
Tools 








‘“*Oliver’’ service in- 


cludes an Engineering 
Sales Staff covering the 
United States from 
coast to coast. IThesales 
are direct from factory 
to schools. ‘“‘Oliver’”’ 
Engineering Talent is 
second to none. Put 


your problems up to the 


Oliver Machinery Company 














TROY, N. Y., U. 8. a. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 
INTERNAL ACCOUNTING FOR Loss and Gain Account; each credit balance to 4. The net surplus of all athletic activities, 
HIGH SCHOOLS. an activity account shall be carried to the credit after the reserve for athletics is set aside shall 


side of is acco ; 
(Concluded from Page 42) side of this ac unt 
) 


the limits to which deficits may be incurred in 2. The surplus resulting from the lunchroom 


conducting the various activities. activity (or Lunchroom 


be transferred at the close of the year into the 


Intra-School Athletic F 


Account in the ledger) 5. The net surplus 


3. In case the total reserves exceed the _ will be carried over to Reserve Account— Lunch cluding entertainment 


amounts specified in XIV-1 the balance Over’ ;oom. in the nature 


and above said reserves shall be closed into the for this activity. This is done in order that it 


Scholarship Loan Fund annually. 


XV. Loss and Gain Account. 


may be determined what 


an additional reserve 


“und. 


of all other activities, in 


S, plays, Operas, excur 


sions, ete. (the remaining excess of receipts over 


expenses) will be closed into the remaining Re 


serve Accounts as may be necessary to restore 


ductions ji ices ' 
reductions in pri them to the required 


may be fixed during the next year, to operate the surplus shall be trans 


1. At the close of the school year each activ- lunchroom on a cost basis only. Loan Fund Account. 


ity account shall be closed into a Loss and Gain 3. The surplus resulting 
activity will be carried to 


Account, which shall be opened in the ledger for 


this purpose. Bach debit balance to an activity Bookstore in order that adjustment downward of 


a Reserve Account 1 


from the bookstore XXVI 


balance. Any remaining 


ferred to the Scholarship 


Transfers. 


account shall be carried to the debit side of this prices may be made during the next year the board of education. 


Transfers from one account to another dur 


ing the year shall be made only by authority of 
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Speed—Accuracy—Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 
SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 








Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 
Underwood Building 
New York City 



























































AND 





You Can Do It 
WITH THE 





A Scissor is no more reliable than the mate- 


EVER - LASTING -TRANSLUCENT 


WINDOW SHADE 


rials of which it is made, the experts employed 
to make it, and the organization behind its 
production. 











Boker’s Scissors are hand forged from Cruci- 
ble Carbon Steel. ‘The most exacting care 1s OUR NEW SHADE FOLDER IS 


given to hardening, grinding and perfect ad NOW READY. WRITE FOR IT. 





just nt. 
justmen THE ORIGINAL 


We manufacture a most complete Our Self-Balancing Adjust- 
assortment of styles and sizes. 


| = Seo ~ 
BOKER CUTLERY & HDWE. CO., INC. ; 
Factory—Hilton, N. J. 


Pod GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


Op CHICAGO 





General Offices—101-103 Duane St., New York City. 


BOKER SOLID STEEL = = ZDAYLKIGHT 
AMERICAN <THE GLARE 
pln Do It Better 














= 
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It’s actually a better Waste Basket 
after 5 years’ use 


Honestly, there doesn’t appear to be any 
wear-out to these Vul-Cot Waste Baskets. 
We know of places where they have been in 
constant use for twenty years. 

They are as light as willow, yet have solid 
sides and bottom, so that torn-up papers and 
bits of odds and ends can’t fall through and 
litter up the floor. 


VUL-COT Waste Baskets 
Guaranteed 5 years 


And it’s a fact that there are more Vul-Cot 
Baskets used in schools than all other make 
of baskets combined. 


See that your next order 
ealls for Vul-Cot Baskets. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Company 


520 Equitable Building 
Wilmington 





Delaware 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd., 
468 King Street, West, 


Toronto, Canada 








| MNT 


“STEINERBUS” 


For Efficient And Economical Transportation 









ogy 








“Steinerbus” bodies are correct in design, durable in construction and are 
the most logical for efficient and economical transportation They are 
custom made and can be built to meet every requirement. Furnished with 
either rear or side doors, or both, as desired 


Che “Steinerbus” body illustrated, is 17 feet long and 73 inches wide, has 
two aisles and three long seats which can easily accommodate 45 children 
The large capacity of “Steinerbus” bodies is one of their big features in 


addition to being well built and dependable, insuring long service 


Write us for particulars. Prompt deliveries guaranteed 


JOS. J. STEINER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


| 
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The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 
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euiinais sibilili prenenpere , | ede valor 

Phe above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 

No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 

Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 





Send for Prices.” 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 

















She Wry 
SCHOOL LINE 


“I used Dixon's when 
Iwas a boy” 














Dixon’s “BEGINNERS ’ ”’ for first grade 
pupils; Dixon’s “SPECIAL BLACK” for 
second grades; Dixon’s “ANGLO-SAX- 
ON,” Dixon’s “CABINET,” 
“TICONDEROGA” for general writing ; 
and Dixon’s ELDORADO—“the master 


drawing pencil.” 


Dixon’s 


Send for samples. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Pencil Dept. 31 J. 


Jersey City N. J. 
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WATER COLORS 


and Crayonex wax colored crayons are 
the result of four generations of effort 
and study by this company with the sin- 
gle object of perfecting a product suitable 
for children of various ages. 


Owing to our unique position in the educational 

















field, we are in a position to advise you in the 


= proper selection of materials for children’s use. 














ICAN CRAYON {COMPANY 
— SSTABLISHED 153 


° NEW YORK 








WILSON 


Standard for Forty-five Years 
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Watchung School, Montclair, N Starrett @ Van Vleck, Arche. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS ROLLING 


“ONE ROOM INTO MANY--MANY INTO ONE” 


An absolute necessity in the modern school 


The Wilson Folding Partition meets The practical advantages of the 
the increasing demand for a solid Wilson Rolling and Folding Parti- 
Partition, at will disappearing into tions have placed them in mor 
small space, practically outof sight. than 30,000 schools, churches, 
Harmonize perfectly with interior ind public institutions. Wherever 


decorations. used they are forever indispensable. 


Write for circulars - Details in Sweet’s Catalogues 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


8 WEST 40rTn STREET NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 
The Jeo4 That feads 

















Free: 


A NEW COM- 
PACT ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Made in 16 degrees of 
lead. This pencil is 
especially adapted 
hand 


and mechani- 


for free 


cal drawing. This is a handy book- 


let showing the new and 
old boundaries, which will 


be sent you free upon request. 


Address us at 


37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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BRUCE ~ MILWAUKEE 








Common Sense in 








: School Supervision 3 1 09 Salat | 
| p BLACKBOARD DRAWING | 

i Exactly fifty years ago, Walter Smith, the first 
Y By CHARLES A. WAGNER, state director of art instruction, advocated | 

q ; blackboard drawing “Because the understand- 

Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. ing can be appealed to through the eye as well 

as through the ear.” 

f In those days of scattered one-room schools, 
| Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. ey chalk was the only medium for the pur- | 
Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise covering pha Mey square sticks of LECTURERS | 
if , oe nee , . ; ly th : 4 
i the subject of school supervision in its entirety. Emphasis able te tng m4 Gheslaing etdisiens! lnverees \s | 
i is laid on the words “common sense,” the pivotal idea because of the stimulating influence of color. i : 


Are you acquainted with our large family of 


around which the entire book is built. GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS? 


, ° ’ 
The work is based on, and is the result of over thirty We shall gladly send you a list, and a brochure } 
, on blackboard drawing. 
years of practical supervisory experience including class- 
pr ‘ Lepie . BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
M || room experience, routine supervision, conterences ot teach- 81-83 Fulton Street, New York City 


ers and supervisors; conferences of supervisors and super- 


intendents; public lectures and private discussions of the 














principles of supervision. No conflict between the point of 














view of the teacher and supervisor is recognized. Super- 
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vision is a very vital phase of school work and the author 











fearlessly approaches the problem from the angle of the ’ | 
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supervisor and teacher alike. 
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RIRAT HY) ~ iss tissitsshissiis an: ss TEE TI 
Every supervisory practice recommended has been sal =F il SUSU: SS: “f | 
tried and thoroughly tested in actual service and found pro- pag = 
byw " 
ductive of absolute satisfaction. TT lI 
LI 11 
We will be glad to send you a copy of = = 
Wagner’s Common Sense in School = = 
. . ” || | 
Supervision on “ten days approval.” Just — A 
re? vi 
fill out the blank below and return it to il] \] | 
+ 
us today. ant ~ | 
ee Ad 
Cloth, 204 pages—Price $1.30, net. po | 
rr 








The Bruce Publishing Company u a) | 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin a i 
, 1] 





by 4 . 


| TEN DAY APPROVAL OFFER 2 COMMERCIAL, 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. = i= 
209 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. = 
Gentlemen :—Please send me on “‘ten days’ approval”’ a copy LJ 
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: psd 
, of Wagner’s Common Sense in School Supervision. I agree to TT) i) DEDER _ ee aan 
send you a remittance or return the book by parcel post = AND PERFECT REPRODUCTION ss] 
| within the ten days. = bi) 
TT . if 4] 
= 2 4" =| 
| Name. i PREMIER i 
Titi = ENGRAVING COMPANY =F 
: itle .... f DESIGNERS 4% ENGRAVERS NT 
| MILWAUKEE =e WISCONSIN J] 
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Cleanliness 





HANULURNNEUCYANUUUNUULELLOUUEQUUUEREUUGNEEEULEQULUAELGGEEUULLUUUEEOUONEEUUUAEUUOOUAMERUUANELUEERUEGREUUEERCUOUER EAGER 


Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


Modern Practical Decorative 
| Implant the instinct of cleanliness-in the minds of your - a it h e W in d O W S h a d e 
y pupils through the clean and sanitary conditions of your P ° 9 
school building. Pre eminent 


Your Janitor 


with the aid of Robertson’s Quality Cleaning Products 
can easily keep your school in a thoroughly clean and 
sanitary condition at all times, at a minimum of cost and 
effort. 


Robertson’s Products 
include a product for every cleaning purpose. 


Lo Z B. 


(DIAMOND BRAND J> 
=U 


Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 








Y \\ 
= CENTURY 
a y)¢ 
= “ae er 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 


Shades meet every school re- 
quirement. 


Though easy to_ operate, 
Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are strong and carefully 
made to insure long service. 
Their mechanical construction 
is simple, positive in action and 
absolutely “fool-proof.” The 
rollers, which are especially 
built, are large and strong and 
are equipped with an oversized 
spring which insures their roll- 
ing and carrying qualities. Any 





Ro/ ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, child can easily operate a 
| loilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid Draper Shade with out a 
So: Dispensers, Paper Towel Holders, . 
_ ae. oat Get our bi aed slightest difficulty. 
Look for this Trade-Mark 


S0p 0m -SOROBOBORCECECBOR OBOBCECMOSOBOBOEOBOBCEOEOECSECECE OM OS CECECEOEC Ce 


ee 


Catalog on Request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Atanasio Montoya, 
220 North High Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Gets all the 
Chalk Dust 


Without Fuss 
= -or Muss 
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No. 2 Haynes 
Blackboard 
Eraser Cleaner 


CECE CECE CE OROEOEOROROEOROSOEOSOROSOEOSOSOEOSOSOROSOSOROROECE-B088 





Oo 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service and will continue to do so over a long period of years, 
—because, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for service 


—and meet every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 
efficiently and economically. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 


FET TTTTTTLITTTTTTTTTTTITILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLALLLLLLLLLLLLLILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLooLLLLLLLGuLLLLLLLLLLLLLULLLLLLLLL UL 
SPUUUUIULUUUUUUUNNQQUUENEUOUEELOUUUUUAQUGQUQGOCOCUEUEUUAUOUUUUUAUONEUUE UU AHERN 


NATIONAL Gkayons 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When you finger a National made 
erayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 

National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 


Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 








| 
| 
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Complete, with Bag, as shown, 
aa ready to attach to electric socket 
and commence clean- 37 50) 

gee A | ae ae ° 

ss OOOODEEODELEAOELEEAREOGUTUOROGROEERERUOGOUUERECREORERERAEEOCOAEREEENERAGOREE NOES ee 

| } rr. 0 . . ° 

lss| Che “/laynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Black- 

TTI board Erasers, which it does in a most thorough and effec- | 
=| tive manner, eliminating all the disagreeable, dusty features 
IPT TI of the old method of cleaning. No dust in the school room, 
ibA*4| or in the lungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on 
by 4| the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way” 
Hdd] last longer and erase better, because “No Dust Remains 
bed| When They're Cleaned With the Haynes,’ while the cleaning | 
111 )] ' is done in one-tenth the time, without the usual fuss and Beds 0.0 ee 
i= MUSS. For Sale by all Leading Jobbers. 

ITT} . _ 

LL) National Wood Renovating Company THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
it EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

TTI Also Sole Owners and Manufacturers, ““Casmire Process” WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Add 1424-26 Walnut St., Kansas ow ~ stew York 

Branche Indianapolis, Oakland, Calif. arehouse :- ew Yor . 

ii ee AM MMM 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A FILM LIBRARY ? 


You Can Have Immediate Shipment 
On 
Hundreds of Single Reel Subjects. 
A splendid motion picture film 
library for you at minimum cost 


HISTORY INDUSTRIALS 
GEOGRAPHY AGRICULTURE 
SCIENCE SCENICS 


Perfect condition guaranteed. $15 per subject. 


Write for catalogue and full particulars. 


FITZPATRICK & McELROY 


202 SO. STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 











The ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


seanoee TT" ""FTTTLIT LLL 
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AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT Ki 
OF YOURL 

BUILDING CODE © 


7% > 
eau 
a “> 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS «.e complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. e can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Bb eee a ee ee eee t 
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SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


Bl ACK Bi )ARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. . 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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Bossert Schools 


om |" Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


+ 
+ 





+ 

+ 

t 

+ 

+ 

+ 

We are equipped to furnish any size building on short z 

notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State + 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 

supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, ; 

and the coet of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- Ff 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 

arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down ; 

and re-erected any number of times without marring a single + 

feature. + 

+ 

+ 

; 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


+ 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 














The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











ad 


Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Tres; 


It Took Him a Half Day 


To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
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National and Foreign of every description 


Our ‘‘Paramount”’ quality 1S Paramount 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 


Playground Apparatus 


PRICE LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


127 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 














SCHOOLSUPPLIES ANDBOOKS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 


Visualizing Historical Characters 


Robertson’s Geographic-Historical Series 


The series consists of sixty large maps, size 3% feet 
long and 24% feet wide, lithographed in beautiful colors on 
the strongest paper known to the trade, and mounted on an 
iron tripod which makes them very durable and attractive 


We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 
above firm in the following ten states: 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota. 


The series illustrates and correlates the 
\merican History from the time of the 
present moment 


entire range of 
Sagas up to the 
by a series of beautiful maps and illus 
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Send 


trations, events formerly meaningless and devoid of interest 
are amply illustrated and vivified. 


For Special Literature. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
1028-1036 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Illinois. 











THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 





All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 
books should be sent DIRECT to us. 





2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone: Calumet 6127 








Subscribers’ Free Service Department jannc! 


shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are fnterested in the purchase of any of the 


below. 


Adding Machines ee 
Adjustable Window Shades. 
Agricultural Apparatus 
Air Conditioning Apparatus 
Air School Furniture. 
Alarms (Fire) ........ 
Antipanic Door Bolts.. 
Architectural Bronze and 
Iron Work 
Art Supplies ba 
Asbestos Fire Proofing. 
Asbestos Roofing Tile.. ° 
Ash Handling Apparatus 
Athletic Field Apparatus. 
Auditorium—-Chairs , 
Lighting 
Scenery err we 
Automatic Fire Doors... 
Baling Presses 
POREOUSNOOMS ce cccccccvccsese 
Batteries— Storage 
ee or ee eee 
Biology Supplies ~ 
Blackboards—Composition 
PE ky vasee pba bad 66-6060 
Blackboard Paints 
Boilers 


Boiler Feed Water Governor 


Boiler Thermometers 
Bookbinding Supplies 
Bookcases—Sectional 
Book Covers 
RR boas 600 €0 
Face Brick 
Common Brick 
Bronze Tablets 
ae - 
Builders’ Hardware 
Building Engineers 
Building Material 
Bulletin Boards 
Cabinets 
Cafeteria Equipment 
Calsomine 


Caps and Gowns 
Cements 


Chairs ‘ ‘ 
Kindergarten 
Chalk Crayons , 
Charts—Geographical 
Se sche dsuss 
Chemical Apparatus 
Chemical Toilets . 
Class Pins .... 
Cleansing Disinfectants 
Renee. 26446402 
Clock Systems 
Secondary 
Program 
Closet Seats ° 
Closet Ventilators 
Conduits wa 
Costumes for Plays. 
Creagome ...c. seen 
Crayon Troughs . 
Damproofing Compounds 
Deadening Felt 
Deodorizers 
Desks—-Pupils’ 
Teachers’ 
Dictionaries ; 
Dictionary Holders . 
Diplomas éva 
Directory Tablets 
Disinfectants 
Display Fixtures 


Domestic Science Equipment.. 


Benches Stoves. 
Doors and Sashes......... 
Electrical Equipment 
Drawing Supplies 

Tables sah oate 
Drinking Fountains 
Duplicators seeed 
Dusters (Sanitary) 
Electrical Equipment 
Electric Ranges 
Erasers kobe 
Eraser Cleaners 
Fans— Blower 
Fans— Ventilators 
Fences 
Filing Cabinets 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wi 


Gentlemen We are interested 


ill place us in touch promptly 


(Signed) 


City 


Official 
Title 


the items as checked below If you 
tnufacturer you will be of help to 
state 
Bids 
Wanted 192 


items listed below, or 


Filing Systems 
Fire Alarms 

Fire Escapes nat at 
Fire Extinguishers 
lire Hose 


Fireproof Doors ise . een 
Fireproof Floors and Partitions 
Fireproofing , TT 
First Aid Supplies. 
Floor Deafeners 
Floor Dressing .... : 
Floor Scrubbing Machines 
Flooring and Floor Covering. 
WN SE cGlscrscodeeeds 
Fumigators 
Furnaces ...... 
Furniture .. 
Adjustable ....... 
Movable Steel 
Gas Machines ah we 
Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Globes 
SS ee 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
CE, «2 cciecias ids 
Hardware Specialties ......... 
Heaters (Rural School).... 
Heating Apparatus ............ 
Heating and Ventilating 
Se DcCeC Kes ae awh’ od 
ee eee 
Janitor Supplies see 
Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Equipment 
Laboratory Furniture 
sath-Metal 
savatories , 
sibrary Shelving 
sibrary Supplies 
ighting Equipment 
sime PF ry 
siquid Soap . 
vocks 
vockers . 
Loose-Leaf Books . 
Manual Training Supplies... 
Benches 
Maps 
Mats ‘ . , 
Metal Construction err. 
Metal Working Materials.... 
Machinery p 
Mimeographs 
Motion Pictures , 
Motion Picture Projectors 
Motion Picture Screens 
Motors ss 
Musical Instruments 


_ 


pt at ed et ed ed me 


Additional Wants 


if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate 


invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 
administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. 


If we must, we 
to check this list and mail it to the address given 


Natural Science Apparatus 
Natural Science Cabinets 
Oil Color Materials 


Stair Treads 
Stairways 
Stationery 


Organs Statuary WEeYTe ies is. vere 
sce chatess ree eee 
Paper ' : Steam Boiler Pipes ............ 
Paper Baling Pre ; ee ae 
Paper Towels .. ee et Steam Regulators ............. 
Paper Waste Baskets ... be'na Steel 60 ens enc éhénd ote blac ome 
Partitions he Stenciling Materials ........... 
Paste .......6:. owe ded neee WeMUONeGS ss os aded ae tee oec've 
Pencils .... ‘ ‘ : WOUND 2.0 sak c's ageaOne ba 
Pencil Sharpener TTS Pe eee ee 
Pens 


Shohases té00e ; eas Stoves 
Phonographs Sweeping Compounds .......... 
Physical Apparatus . sas Swimming Pool Sanitation 
Physical Geography Supplies.... Tables 
Pianos ‘ 


ae ie Fe Drafting 


PO -cicdsotbhacodsete jet PESMNPONOOT, o's ove cba tedsose 
ORY TS ie rere ee Tale Blackboards ........... 
Plaster Board 


po a re ae 
Sindee ‘ Temperature Regulation 
ROETR COMB co vciccese 
Theatre Chairs 


Plaster Casts anes 
Playground Apparatus 
x aaa 
Plumbing Fixtures 


SBheed Peet Theatre Curtains 


Portable Schoolhouses Theatre Scenery ..........e.e08 
Power Transmission Machines. yc, RE i ne ees, 
Printing Equipment ...... ; eS eee Pee ee 
Projecting Machines ewee Time Recording Systems........ 
Projecting Microscopes ..... ‘ ROG. Pe . cat batn ds vis «dee 
Po seeckweakéahahabeadt ,. ee re rey See 
Do vinn cocnnehsseek OoKis Light Woodworking ......... 
Ranges yee BEGtEE WOPKIN 2 cic c's cv cciodes 
Record Systems ........+ssee+. PT etd wOkiv ee oo e's odic-enus 
Refrigerators ee BUPGMSUINEE wi bee 646530088 ibdwe 
Regulators (Heat) COEMMED cde sxetbice ala"s wale bs idl 
Roofing ....... Vacuum Cleaning Systems. . 
Rubber Matting oie i CORPO) as 200s ga wee hikees bad Core 
Rulers and Rules..... WeGGle. sévicane 

Safe Cabinets a's Ventilating Apparatus 

Sanitary Appliances ; WEES ends Uhhh bed 0004 ce0ba 
SE 440 06Gkncud oes ate i Wee BED 6 6 6 960000000 
Seales ....... (uth od bse Wall Burlaps 

School Busses nw red Wall Paints ; 

Scientific Apparatus .. i. eee 
Scissors ....... oT cece Water Color Materials......... 
Sewage Disposal Water Heaters ..............5. 
Sewing Machines Water Pressure Systems ...... 
Shades and Awnings.. WORRIED Sick vic-s oo bd valence 
Shelving sabe — Wade Wee i ckdvccs vadecn 
Skylight Operators Wee Seg . Sct ccbesoacdbes 
Slate idk Wee Mee: ov néccccdsnabels 
Soap .... 


Windows and Window Sash. 
Window Ventilators .......... 
Wire Window Guards.......... 
Wood 


Soap Dispensers 

Stage Equipment 
Lighting 
Scenery 

Stair Plates 
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| Directory of Teachers’ Agencies 


























PROMPT EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Branch Offices: 


a Portland, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. Minneapolis, Lumber Exchange. 


Largest in the West 


i ~~ =... ee Ss 
ROCKY /T7- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


S.NAT. BANK Bi 


























OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 


—except in vocational] fields. No elementary school positions Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


OCALA ee 


year. Covers all states. Tell 
ALG NOL IR LILI ZL 


us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, 
Odeon Bldzg., St. 


Pres., 


Louis, Mo. 











ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd St.), New York. 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.” Organization. 

Personal! attention given to all vacancies by practical school men. 
school officials. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 


A Comprehensive 
No charge io 
Reeves, Manager. 


O. Jones, Manager. 


Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. C. 
Chicago, Ill., 122 South Michigan Ave., E. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


650 Northern Pacific Avenue 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENC epee fodies 


A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. 
You should investigate. Write today for further information. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, President MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
8 years State Supt. 14 years County Supt. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 

















FISK +RACHERS 


Service to 
Teachcrs and School Boards 


Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


R. A. CLAYTON 
Manager 


AGENCY 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 














Bronze Tablets 


In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 
Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
Send for Free Illustrated Pooklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST ‘7th ST., NEW YORK 
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Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager E. A. l'reeman for booklet 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Railway Exchange Building, 224 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cc. M. MeDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 
Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank 
—also for free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply” 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


He COLORADO issn” 


Mrs. Fred Dick, Mer. 


NOW 











Eighteen Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


| THE BEST in THE WEST 


Write for Details 


303 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


The Norton 


Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 


Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WI1H HOLD-OPEN 








ser with Hold- ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
Open Arms and FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
do away with Ist. ‘lhe doors are closed 


door stop on bot- 


cones ell aaa, with a uniform speed which 


gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
-the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 
3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
-just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 


— + em 


6NORTON 
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Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 125 Merrimack St. 


Newburyport, Mass. 
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Be One of Us 


said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 
our Dr. Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 







Try the premier educational 
agents of America for good 
teachers and school execu- 
tives. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


439 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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TEACHERS 


who are looking for opportunities in the teaching field 
should not fail to avail themselves of our highly spe- 
cialized Placement Service. We are looking for men and 
women with a vision for future advancement in their line. 
Our company offers Service which is unique. Write for 
our application blank and booklet for full information. 


The Cleveland Vocational Bureau Company 


214 COWELL & HUBBARD BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 














Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
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Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE 








REGISTER ONLY 











The duy of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTEN DENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come to see us. 
“Service First.” Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 
Distributors of School and College text books. 


Our Motto: 





Atlanta, Georgia. 








THE first thing to do when you are going anywhere is to get a time-table. You want 
, to know what train will take you there and when it starts. The superintendent 
in Hope, N. Dak., at $2400 a year, wrote us Dec. 9, 1920, “I desire to locate near 
enough to New York so that graduate study at Columbia will become a_ possi- 
—" On January 27 Bronxville, 14 miles from New York, wrote us, “We especially 
need a man who can efficiently ’ the school and lend some aid in 
direct the physical activities of TEACHERS modern languages. For the 


right 
sort of a man a rather attractive salary would be offered.” Our North Dakota man 


fitted well, telegraphed he wanted it, and was elected. It was a good ways off, 
but by registering with us he prepared himself to find out where the place he wanted 
was and when to get it. An experience of 35 years bring appli- 

cations from so many teachers and schools that we can provide a TIME-TABLE 


C. W. BARDERN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. 
we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE Educational 


The past year 


| papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 

largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 

year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
| direct. Owing to our Professional standards, more than two-thirds 
of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
in. Forty-three states and four foreign countries, used our service 
| the past season. Two thousand square feet of first floor office 
room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by eur repre- 
sentatives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 


RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
positions should write to us. WE CAN BRING YOU TOGRTHER. 


Ww. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 








MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Free membership to teachers. 
when asked by school officials. 
one candidate for a vacancy. 


Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
For the protection of our members we nominate only 
Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 

















. ’ 
Teachers || The Phoenix Teachers’ Agency 
Needed in the TORRANCE McRUER, Mer. 
Southwest x“ GLENDALE, ARIZONA, BOX 117 
The agency of the Southwest for progressive 
igh School Bebertes, teachers. Courteous attention given to all. Your 
Grate Galeries, own ability, plus the efficient service of this 








$1200 to $2000 agency, will put you ahead. 











Enroll now. 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORN 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building Plymouth Berkeley Bank Dalldiog” 


Free Enrollment—aAll Offices 
We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 











THE TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


OPPORTUNITY HAS NO HAMMER BUT NEVER-THE-LESS IS KNOCKING. 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AT HAND. GRASP IT! 


TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL BOARD 
CALL OR WRITE 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


2142 MARSHALL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 




















For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 


Teachers Wanted : ‘= semen si000" to $2200; Grade ‘Teachers tither’ Norma 

* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the hest paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 























A Poor Disguise. 

A rather successful Hoosier school ma’am has 
for one of her ambitions never to look her pro- 
fession so that pecple can guess it when they 
see her. So whenever she goes on a vacation she 
poses as a stenographer, a clerk or a member of 
some occupation other than her own. When she 
left at Easter time she said that this time she 
“was going to be a widow fora _ week.” 

She succeeded in carrving off her pose suc- 
cessfully, too, until the day before she started 
home. Then on that day she overheard the 
colored elevator boy talking to a man she had 
met. 

“So she am a widow?” he said. 

“Yes,” the man nodded. ; 

“I ain’t surprised,” the boy retorted with con- 
viction, “I said that the day she come. I say 
that woman either a widow or a school teacher. 
Both of ’em always have such a pert, ‘I have- 
bossed-the-world’ way.” 

How He Helped. 

“I venture to assert,” said the lecturer, “that 
there isn’t a man in this audience who has ever 
done anything to prevent the destruction of our 
forests.” 

A modest-looking man in the back of the hall 
stood up. 

“I—er—lI’ve_ shot 
Boston Transcript. 

The Chief Question. 

At the last lecture of the term Professor Clark- 
son told the students, with much emphasis, that 
he expected them to devote all of their time to 
preparation for the final examination. 

“The examination-papers are now in the hands 
of the printer,” he said. “Is there any question 
you would like answered at this time?” 

For a moment there was silence; then one of 
the students called out: 

“Who is the printer?’—Harper’s. 

Natural Philosopher. 

Examiner in Physics—‘What happens when a 
light falls into the water at an angle of forty- 
five degrees?” 

Student—“It goes out.” 


woodpeckers.” he _ said 


Boston Transcript. 

















A Welcome Educational Institution. 

Caller—‘“Is Miss Jones in?” 

Servant—“No, madam.” 

Caller (surprised)—‘‘Where is she?” 

Servant—“Don’t you know, mum? Miss Jones 
is going to be married, and she goes to the 
college every afternoon to take lessons in domes- 
tic science.”—Financial News. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Juvenile Logic. 


Tommy—What does LL.D. after a man’s name 
mean? 
Jimmy—lI guess it means that he’s a lung and 


liver doctor.—Boston Transcript, 


Financial Note. 
Teacher—Where is the capital of the United 
States? 
Bright Lad—In Liberty Bonds! 


But the French Sound the “t”. 

Teacher—Millie, don’t pronounce the French 
word “Dot,” a dowry, with the ‘“t’” sounded. It 
is pronounced like “dough.” 

Millie—Well, I guess that’s what it is— 
Baltimore American. 

Absent- Minded. 

Professor X, a very absent-minded man, was 
being shaved by the barber. After the opera- 
tion he continued to occupy the chair, and the 
barber, thinking he had dozed off, said, “Asleep, 
sir?” 

The professor started. “Bless me, no!” he ex 
claimed. “I am not asleep. The fact is I am 
frightfully near-sighted. When I took my glasses 
off I was no longer able to see myself in the 
mirror opposite and naturally I supposed I had 
already gone home.’’—Boston Transcript. 

Signs of the Times. 

Teacher—You were absent because of an ex- 
plosion in your home? How did it happen? 

Boy—Well, Ma says it was too much yeast, but 
Dad says it was too much sugar. 

She Wanted to Know. 

The great expert in school administration was 
lecturing to a class of graduate students on 
school surveys. Speaking confidentially he told 
of the fees which the expert in administration 
could ask for making a school survey. 

“For making a survey of a small school system 
I charge $1,000; for examining a set of school 
house plans I receive one per cent of the cost 
of the building or not less than $200, minimum 
fee; for examining a superintendent’s annual re 
port, I charge $50.” 

There was an impressive silence and then a 
feminine voice from the front row meekly in 
quired: 

“What do you charge a superintendent for 
passing him on the street?” 

Reflections on a Head. 

Professor—‘“If the gentleman in the back row 
will kindly remove his hat I will continue and 
point out a concrete example.’’—Yale Record. 


Livening Up History. 

A history exam in a public school contains this 
delightful information: ‘Patrick Henry said, ‘I 
rejoice that I have but one country to live for.’ ”’ 

Chicago Tribune. 

An Up-To-Date Pupil. 

Teacher Name the five zones.” 

Pupil—‘‘Temperate, intemperate, war, postal, 
and o.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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A NEW CATALOG OF CHRISTIANSEN 
FURNITURE. 


Mr. C. Christiansen has recently issued a new 
and complete catalog of his work benches, de- 
vices, hand screws, domestic science furniture, 
drawing tables and ladders. The catalog which 
is unusually well arranged and carefully printed, 
contains an illustration of each type of work 
bench together with brief specifications and de 
tails of construction. Several of the models have 
been improved to meet the newer conditions and 
the changes in: manual training in the direction 
of vocational work. 

Among the interesting additions to the domes- 
tic science products is a new sectional depart- 
ment wall locker for storing the aprons and the 
partly completed sewing work of students. The 
drawing tables include a new type of table with 
drawers and an especially high grade drawing 
board stand designed for heavy wear. 

The Christiansen lines of ladders include five 


types of step ladders in standard sizes. These 
are offered especially for use of school janitors 
The line also includes extension, roof, window 
cleaners, painters and common ladders for gen- 
eral service. 

The Christiansen line has been known through- 
out the United States because of the uniformly 
high standard of quality set by Mr. Christiansen 
and the solid substantial business policies which 
he has followed. The new catalog which wil] 
be sent on request to any school authority gives 
promise of still greater usefulness for the line. 


OFFER NEW CATALOG. 

The Standard Conveyor Company, North St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has just issued a new descrip- 
tive catalog of its standard spiral slide fire es- 
capes for schools and institutional buildings. 

The booklet is an impressive document of the 
value of adequate fire escapes and makes clear 
the spiral advantages of the open type and of the 
enclosed type of standard spiral sliders. The 
booklet is very fully illustrated with insufficient 
fire escapes of the stairway type and with im- 
proved slides. The booklet also includes sug- 
gestions for typical installations and drawings 
of construction details and specifications. 

Copies of the catalog are available for all 
school authorities. 


NEW STEREOSCOPIC EYEPIECE. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Rochester, 
N. Y., have just announced the marketing of a 
new stereoscopic eyepiece which is pronounced 
one of the most important and attractive addi- 
tions to miscroscopical equipment offered in re- 
cent years. 

The new device produces a stereoscopic effect 
equal to that given by a binocular miscroscope, 
making possible results otherwise obtainable 
only with a binocular model. The eyepiece is 
so designed that the axes of the eyepiece tubes 
are parallel. This permits the eyes to be used 
in the most natural way, with complete relaxa- 
tion of convergence, and hence accommodation, 
just as if they were directed at a far distant ob- 
ject. 

The eyepiece can be used with almost any 
monocular microscope. The threaded collar may 
be attached to all models of Bausch & Lomb 
make by means of special adapters, and may also 
be fitted to other makes provided the body tube 
is sent to the manufacturer for correct fitting. 
The eyepiece is finished in crystal black, which 
is unaffected by alcohol and the usual run of 
reagents. 

The new device should appeal particularly to 
the research worker, the laboratory man, or 
anyone making frequent or extended use of a 
microscope The manufacture of the eyepiece 
appears to be justified by reason of the demand 
which it meets, and the enthusiasm with which 
it has been received by those who have used it. 


OFFER UNIT VENTILATING PLANT. 

The Bayley Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, has 
just placed on the market an entirely new type 
of unit heating and ventilating device, under the 
trade name of savley Thermo Unit”. 

The unit consists of coils mounted within a 
heavy circular sheet steel casing and supported 
on steel legs over a high power ventilating fan. 
The unit can be set up in any desired location 
by simply attaching steam supply and return 
piping and wiring for electric current. 

The Bailey Thermo Unit is adapted for unit 
heating and ventilation of classrooms where it is 
possible to set it up in a cloak room or ina 
corner adjoining an outer wall. It may be used 
for recirculating air or special arrangements may 
be prepared for handling outdoor air. 

The unit will comend itself especially for 
manual training rooms, and other school shops 
which require positive local ventilation, and 
which are not in use during the entire school day. 

The Bayley Mfg. Company has prepared com- 
plete data concerning the Thermo Unit and is 
ready to consult with school boards concerning 
the solution of any ventilation problems in old 
as well as new school buildings 


MAKE PIANO OFFER TO SCHOOLS. 

The Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois, maintains a_ special 
department for sales and service to educational 
and other institutions. This department offers 
a special price to teachers and schools on the 
well known Steger pianos, player pianos and 
phonographs. 

The department has through long experience 
and through the study of school needs equipped 
itself to solve problems in the choice of musical 
instruments for classroom, auditorium and simi- 
lar special uses and invites correspondence from 
school authorities 
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THE SINGLE ROOM 
ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL HOUSE 





Protect their Little Lives from Fire! | 


When a school house is being built it might as well 
be absolutely fireproof. An ounce of prevention 

is worth a pound of cure and in this case preven- 

tion from fire is provided by 


ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL HOUSES 


b These buildings are made with one or two 
No paint rooms and we ship them to you complete. 


Fire proot 


No re airs Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbes- 
p tos Shingles used in their construction are composed of 
selected Asbestos fibre and Portland Cement and are there- 

fore absolutely fireproof. 








Write for descriptive booklet today! 
Department S 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia 


THE SINGLE ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. TWO ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. 
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The Final Choice 
of Educaters 
Everywhere ! 


N schools, colleges and conservatories throughout Ameri 
| in schools and missions in distant foreign lands—ever 
the Miessner is serving faithfully. 
Because of its smaller, more practical size; rich, full quality and 


¢ ° - 
] 1 


itv; 1ts VISIDILITY Teature and 


volume of tone; easy portabili 


exceptionall) low cost to schools, the Miessner piano ha 


I ( Ss bee 

the fi ral choice of the world’s most eminent educators 
The MIESSNER 

; ine Vi A ww 43 

’ . . 
You can readily appreciate the advantages of being able to look 
over the top of the Miessner and see every pupil in the room— 
exerting your personality to the utmost. You know the value 
of the Miessner as an aid to really efficient musical instruction. 
Isn’t it the one piano you've always wanted—the keystone upon 
which you've built your dream of ideal efficiency in musical 
instruction? Then why not discard the large bulky upright 
which is subduing your personality—why not insure the suc- 
cess of your future musical instruction by ordering your 

; Miessner now? 


10 Days’ Free Trial— 
Reduced Price to Schools 


1 


Let us send you a Miessner to t1 


iy 


1 


out in your own schoolroom for 10 
days, free. Just prove to yourself 
that you, too, can accomplish what 
others have done with a Miessne: 
\t the end of the trial period, the in 
‘ strument may be returned if you are 
not entirely satisfied—we pay the 
freight both ways. Mail the coupon 
today! Get complete details of our 
plan whereby this marvelous instru 
ent, with all its exclusive advan 
tages, will cost you even less than at 


ordinary upright. 


Seen ne oa a aS a Ee ——7~ 





Jackson Piano Co. 
i. 122 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Just a few of the Educational Institutions Using 
MIESSNER PIANOS. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
Public Schools. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Public Schools. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Public Schools. 
) NEW YORK, N. Y 
Public Schools 
ITHACA, N. Y 
Cornell University. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
State University. 





; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
i Public Schools. 


URBANA, ILL. 
State University 


KUNSAN, KOREA, ASIA. 
South Presbyterian Mission 


SEOUL, KOREA, ASIA. 
Hoktang Mission School. 


HAKODATE, JAPAN 
Mission School. 


MERSIN, TURKEY 
Mission School. 


PIELERMARITZBERG, SO. AFRICA. 
Natal Native School. 



































CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


The Jackson Piano Co., 122 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete 
details of your 10-Day Trial Offer, and Special 
Price to Schools No obligation. (ASBJ-9) 
BOOED. 2 ccccsetbeseveoseces 


BOROTE vv bdsveccecds duucncd ve sesebesiasene’ 


Position 


City State.. 
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VENTILATING WINDOWS 


FOR SCHOOL ROOMS 


-AUSTRAL SELF-BALANCING 
| 


AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
BETTER VENTILATION 


Kecognizing the absolute neces 
sity of proper ventilation, those 


entrusted with the far-reaching 





responsibilities of School Man- 
agement will want to do every- 
thing in their power to encour- 
age everything that tends to pro- 
vide better air in the’ school 
rooms, and to discourage every- 


1 


thing that tends to prevent it 


ltow often do teachers and 


pupils neglect to open windows 
that should be opened, and for no 


other reasons except these two: 

1.—The windows are hard to open 
and close. 

. 

-.—Or, opening them creates an 


undesirable draft 


Both drawbacks are absolute] 


overcome by Austral Windows. 


Austral Windows are so accu- 


ratelv balanced that thev can 





easily be managed by a child 


EASILY OPENED AND CLOSED 


VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFT 


a , } 1 ] stele ai¢ . 1, . th { +3] ] ] ] 
This photograph snows how the outside alr enters the room withou Striking the heads or 


} ti}y] 


he feet of the pupils—the two points of the anatomy most susceptible to “catching cold.” Viti- 


t 
ated air is forced out at the top of the window. 


The Austral Window here shown has a horizontal (instead of a vertical) opening between 


’ 
} 


he two sash at the center, which admits fresh air without draft even on the most blustery day. 


The aperture thus created 1s 10 to 12 inches wide and extends the full width of the window 


On mild davs fullv 90% of the entire window area 1s available. 


AUSTRALWinDow G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
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